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found the enemy. At once the battle cruisers altered course to get 
between him and his base. The opponents were then twenty miles 
apart. In half an hour, five of the enemy battle cruisers came into 
view; and it was known that heavier ships were not far behind. Then 
for the first time in the history of sea fights, an airplane was used, not 
as would now be the case, for first-line offense, but simply to recon- 
noitre. The plane could not fly high and the airmen were a fair target 
for enemy guns; but they succeeded in returning with the thrilling 
news that the enemy was out in force. 

This, then, was the hour long waited for, the culmination of the 
nerve-racking vigil. There was one uncertainty. Could the battle 
cruisers hold the High Sea Fleet until the Grand Fleet under Jellicoe, 
fifty miles to the north, would reach the scene? Jt must be done; and 
proudly they bore down upon the foe. 

Collie matched against mastiff; battle cruiser engaged with battle- 
ship; but the traditions of the service were upheld — regardless of the 
odds. The wind is southeast; the sun is behind them; and for a while 
the visibility is good. They get between the enemy and his base and 
the situation tactically and strategically is good. 

About 4 o’clock both fleets begin firing across a ten-mile gap. The 
Indefatigable is speedily straddled by enemy salvos, a magazine ex- 
plodes and the ship turns turtle and goes down with all on board. 
Then the Queen Mary comes in for like punishment and disappears. 
She is followed by the Defense and the Invincible. The Germans with 
accurate aim and deadly fire are sweeping from the sea the crack 
crews, the flower of the British Navy. The smoke of exploding maga- 
zines, the bursting shells, the thickening mist, and increasing darkness 
add to the horror and confusion. The Inflexible doggedly takes its 
place at the head of what is left of a once proud fleet. The Warrior 
and the Black Prince are punished fearfully. 

In the gloom the British cannot get the range and only a few of the 
enemy ships can be made out because of the darkness. 

Victory is in the hands of the German Admiral; and champagne is 
served to the higher officers to toast the triumph. Hail the day! The 
fight was easier than anticipated. And why not? Preparation had 
been long and thorough. Every known invention had been skilfully 
applied to increase the deadliness of the great engines of destruction. 
Their range-finders, their telescopes, the fire-controls of secondary 
batteries, and the searchlights, were all superior to those of the British; 
and known to be so. Their ships were better protected — the armor 
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reached to the upper deck; the displacement of their ships was greater 
than in contemporary British ships. The water-tight subdivisions 
were larger and their ships carried more submerged torpedo tubes. 
They were using a delay-action fuse which, on an armor-piercing pro- 
jectile, caused shells to burst inside and not on the outside of British 
ships. They had star shells, at that time unknown to the British, 
which enabled them to locate enemy destroyers without revealing 
their own positions. They had more and larger submarines, and a 
Zeppelin or two. They were fighting in their own waters, and not far 
from their own mine fields and a well-guarded base. 

But they lacked that fine trait of quiet devotion to duty which pre- 
vailed in the British Navy from Admiral to prentice lad. A noble 
readiness to face death, neither flinching nor questioning. 


“Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell.” 


There is a Napoleonic dictum which puts God on the side of the 
strongest battalions. A line from Homer is truer to reality, for he 
tells us that Zeus ever overthrows the might of men and strikes the 
victor’s crown with ease from the strongest hand. So it was at Jut- 
land. 

The visibility improving, the British guns began to find mark. 
Flotillas of furious little destroyers darted in, stinging the German 
cruisers to death with torpedo and shell. And at last, the battle fleet 
of Britain, cleared for action, steamed into position and deployed. A 
salvo from the flagship straddles a three-funneled German ship, which 
reels and attempts to escape. The other ships finish her. At a few 
minutes before seven a German battleship is blown up. 

Owing to the smoke and mist, it is still difficult to distinguish foe 
from friend. At seven, the visibility has improved and the enemy can 
be made out from the rear of the battle line. In the van each captain 
fires as best he can. The Thunderer is firing over.the bow of the Iron 
Duke. The Marlborough is torpedoed and lists badly; but manages to 
avoid three more torpedoes, and is able to reopen fire so wickedly that 
a ship of the KGnig class limps out of the battle line. The Iron Duke 
passes close to the wreck of a once great ship — their own Invincible. 
This after those years of vigil! 

The haze is baffling and the enemy destroyers throw out heavy 
smoke screens. Twenty torpedoes cross the track of the battleships, 
but Jellicoe has foreseen the attack and the fleet has changed direction. 
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Each captain is alert. A torpedo glances off the starboard side of the 
Hercules, another crosses the bow only a few yards away. The Nep- 
tune and Agincourt have narrow escapes; but four German destroyers 
pay the death penalty for coming near. 

Then from the rear comes word that the German fire is slackening; 
still later, that the enemy is retiring. He declines further action and 
disappears in the west at half-past seven. Throughout the night there 
are individual combats, as the destroyers, like hunting dogs, find the 
escaping cruisers. 

Morning comes, with the Grand Fleet still waiting for the light. 
But the German Admiral has turned directly back. Like some of the 
Trojan heroes, he retired behind the walls. Within those walls he was 
acclaimed a victor. His account of the battle is in one sense accurate, 
for he states “that the enemy was no longer to be found.” No, certainly 
not, not in that direction. 

So the great battle ended. Next noon the fleets were gone and only 
the clouds and fogs and the moaning sea remained. Truly this was a 
battle in which the result remained on the knees of the gods —a 
Homeric conflict, one in which victory hung on visibility. 

Jutland should have been the most stupendous sea fight in history. 
It was disappointing and indecisive; but the German High Seas Fleet 
never came forth again. 

And with Jutland the long line of sea fights from Salamis to the 
Sea of Japan ends. Ichabod! Ichabod! Thy glory has departed. 
Henceforth the ships of the sky shall play the leading réle, and the 
nation holding the mastery of the air will have in its palm the power 
to make or mar. 

But even though the fleets may clash above the mists and fogs of 
old ocean, the clouds will still intervene; and as of yore victory may 
hang upon visibility. 


Note: There is a moral to this article by Professor McAdie, but he is 
too modest to set it forth himself. Blue Hill Observatory is in an im- 
portant respect the principal school of preparedness for aerial warfare. 
It was such a school during the Great War, when it gave instruction to 
fifty-eight graduates of twenty-six American universities, fifty-four of 
whom qualified as aerographic officers for aviation work in the United 
States Navy. Thirty-eight served overseas, including the Director of 
the Observatory, Professor McAdie. Twenty were assigned to Naval 
Air Stations at home, from Sydney to San Diego. 
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All made enviable records. There was no charge to the Government 
for instruction or use of the instruments. 

Through the courtesy of the British Admiralty, an opportunity was 
given these young American aerographers to supplement theoretical 
knowledge with practical work, at balloon and flying stations on the 
south and east coasts of England. 

A number of observatories were established on the coasts of Ireland 
and France. At each station weather conditions were recorded and 
studied; and a constant watch maintained. Warnings of fogs, thunder- 
storms, and gustiness were available for the safety of the fleet and for 
aviators at any moment, day and night. 

Sondages (soundings of the air to obtain wind direction and velocity 
at flying levels) were made every two hours. The observatories were 
equipped with high-grade instruments. 

It was especially necessary at these coast stations to warn airmen of 
storms at sea, and thus prevent loss of life to those guarding the in- 
coming transports from submarine attack. The importance of the 
work was recognized by proper authorities. 

The existence of an observatory where men could obtain a knowl- 
edge of air structure, in the hour of need, is a lasting tribute to the 
foresight and sagacity of the late Professor A. Lawrence Rotch, who 
founded and maintained the Observatory. Nowhere else in this coun- 
try were such facilities available. Harvard men should take a keen 
interest in the work that Blue Hill Observatory is doing. 

The Editor. 


SAWS, WISE AND OTHERWISE 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


URING every period of which we have any record, earnest souls 
have urged men on to righteousness. There is a vast aphoris- 
tic literature, universally approved and generally unheeded. These 
philosophical maxims may influence our judgment of the conduct of 
others, they rarely determine our own actions. They are like the 
mountain-tops upon which we gaze with admiration and longing, but 
toward which we have neither the confidence nor the energy to climb. 
At best they serve to maintain that spiritual atmosphere a 
some breath of which man would perish utterly. 
In connection with these counsels of perfection, we often find a body 
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of precepts of a more practical character; politic rules for our guidance 
in our daily relations with our fellows; prudential cautions against the 
various evils we may inflict upon ourselves; sagacious comments on 
the weakness and waywardness of man; and, finally, instructions in 
what were considered good manners and polite behavior in widely 
differing social conditions. These last are especially interesting when 
of a prohibitory nature as they reveal defects in deportment that 
would hardly have been reprobated had they been uncommon. 

The rapier is a more artistic weapon than the bludgeon. “The 
Babylonian dialect that learned pedants much affect” may have its 
uses; but I confess I take an esthetic pleasure in this literature of 
epigram, using the term loosely to include all work that is done with 
“neatness and dispatch,” whether it be didactic or satirical, serious 
or trifling, sophisticated or simple; the matter is of less consequence 
than the manner; if pleasure and improvement condescend to visit 
us together they do us unusual honor. As there must be others of a 
similar taste who have not had the leisure to seek for themselves, I 
have dared to hope that a brief catalogue raisonné of the less familiar 
works of this kind might be found useful. There are innumerable 
anthologies of pithy sayings, wise and witty, but in trusting to them 
we are always at the mercy of another’s preferences. The draught is 
sweetest at the fountain-head. I shall confine my list to books that 
are available in English; otherwise I have no definite plan nor do I 
claim that the quotations I make are markedly characteristic of the 
author’s thought or teaching. 

It is not a coincidence that the “oldest book in the world” should 
be a collection of maxims. When books were scarce and men were 
accustomed to carry their knowledge in their heads, it had to be 
compact and portable. M. Prisse d’Avennes, a French Egyptologist, 
published in 1847 the contents of a papyrus he had acquired during 
his excavations about Thebes. This scroll is a copy of two treatises, 
“The Instruction of Ke’gemni” and “The Instruction of Ptah- 
hotep”; but is imperfect as all but the conclusion of the former 
work is missing. It has been determined on internal evidence, that 
Ke’gemni wrote his book about 4000 B.c., while that of Ptah-hotep 
was composed some five hundred years later or about 3550 B.c. The 
instruction in each case is addressed by a father of high rank to the 
son who is to succeed him. 

We are impressed on a first perusal of the little volume by the 
strong resemblance, both in purport and phraseology, between many 
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of these counsels and those with which we are familiar in the Sapiential 
Books of the Hebrews and, indeed, in those of all peoples whose 
literature has come down to us. This similarity is easily explained. 
The most universal quality of human nature is self-esteem, — some- 
thing altogether different from vanity and probably an outgrowth of 
the primitive instinct of self-preservation. Man, in every stage of his 
development, resents bitterly and even violently, whatever tends to 
disturb his satisfaction with himself, or to bring upon him the ridicule 
or contempt of his neighbors. Consideration for this feeling became 
the corner-stone of worldly wisdom, and even from this earliest of 
books we may learn that uniform courtesy is sounder policy than 
studied deference or indiscriminate adulation, since all men appreciate 
respect while many are suspicious of flattery. Hence most of these 
paternal admonitions carry this refrain, however the expression of it 
may be varied to meet accidental circumstances. As man’s sympathies 
widened, he perceived that an extension of first principles was neces- 
sary; it was not sufficient to avoid actual offense, any conduct that 
in any way caused annoyance or discomfort to others was objection- 
able, and a code of good manners was evolved that culminated in 
systems of amazing punctiliousness. 

It would be unreasonable to look for finished epigram in the oldest 
of books; nevertheless we shall find a commendable terseness. The 
Ke’gemni fragment warns against gluttony, forwardness, and lack of 
good fellowship in terms that are ccmm)n to all such reproofs. The 
following are more significant: 


The cautious man flourisheth; the exact one is praised; the innermost 
chamber openeth unto the man of silence. 
Be not haughty because of thy might in the midst of thy young soldiers. 


Only one of his sayings touches upon social behavior: 


If thou sittest with a company of people, desire not the bread that thou 
likest. 


Ptah-hotep, however, covers a wider field; as he also was a man of 
peace, it is probable the Egyptian taskmaster was the product of a 
more complex civilization. 


Cause not fear among men . . . Live therefore in the house of kindliness and 
men shall come and give gifts of themselves. 

If thou be among people make for thyself love, the beginning and end of the 
heart. 
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He cautions his son against women: 


A thousand men have been ruined for the pleasure of a little time short as a 
dream. 


To which we, with our wider experience, have added a modern pendant, 
“Many a woman has drowned her honor in the pure water of dia- 
monds.” 

Sometimes he mingles instruction with an interesting social picture: 

If thou be among the guests of a man who is greater than thou, accept that 
which he giveth thee, put it to thy lips. If thou look to him that is before 
thee (thine host) pierce him not with many glances. It is abhorred of the soul 
to stare at him. Speak not till he address thee; one knoweth not what may be 
evil in his opinion. Speak when he questioneth thee, so shall thy speech be 
good in his opinion. The noble who sitteth before food divideth it as his soul 
moveth him; he giveth unto him that he would favor, — it is the custom of 
the evening meal. It is his soul that guideth his hand. It is the noble that be- 
stoweth, not the underling (or inferior) that attaineth. Thus the eating of bread 
is under the providence of the God; he is an ignorant man that disputeth it. 


Another precept is worth quoting as it reveals a magnanimity rare at 
all times: 

If thou find an arguer talking — a poor man — that is to say, not thine 
equal, be not scornful towards him because he is lowly. . . . Question him not to 
please thine heart, neither pour out thy wrath upon him that is before thee; 
at is shameful to confuse a mean mind. 


The following is like the sleepy chirping of a bird before the far-off 
dawn of chivalry: 

If thou wouldst be wise, provide for thine house and love thy wife that is in 
thine arms. Fill her stomach, clothe her back; oil is the remedy of her limbs. 
Gladden her heart during thy lifetime, for she is an estate profitable unto its 
lord. Be not harsh, for gentleness mastereth her more than strength. Give to her 
that for which she sigheth and that toward which her eye looketh; so shalt 
thou keep her in thine house. 


It would be natural to turn from Egypt to India in pursuing our 
theme, but a social code based upon Caste and steeped in Mysticism 
is of less interest to us than one that concerns itself with conditions 
more analogous to our own and more consonant with our ideas of 
civilization. Perhaps through the fault of the translators, I have never 
discovered in the words of the Asiatic mystics, such as Buddha and 
Zoroaster, the quality we are seeking; they bear to it the same relation 
that Rapture bears to Wit — they may have the suffused splendor of 
an eastern cloud at sunset, they have none of the sparkle of a well-cut 


stone. 
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China produced during the sixth century B.c. two philosophers, 
Lao Tzii and Confucius, whose fame is inextinguishable, and whose 
influence is, in a less degree, still felt. The writings attributed to them 
are unsystematic and are essentially sententious in form. Like Plato 
and Aristotle, these two men were practically contemporaries, and 
like them, they looked upon the Universe with very different eyes. 
Lao Tzit was a transcendentalist who preached quietism; but in spite 
of his absorption in the things of the spirit his comments on Govern- 
ment and the practical conduct of life are distinguished by deep wis- 
dom as well as a gentle humanity. 

This precept has lost nothing of its truth through all the changes of 
the centuries: 

If the Government is slow and tolerant the people will be honest and free 
from guile. If the Government is prying and meddling there will be constant 
infraction of the law. Is the Government corrupt? Then uprightness becomes 
rare and goodness becomes strange. 

Govern a great nation as you would cook a small fish [i.e., do not overdo it]. 


Apropos of blue laws: 

Do not confine them [the people] within too narrow bounds; do not make 
their lives too weary. For if you do not weary them of life, they will not grow 
weary of you. 


Here is doctrine very like that taught to the fishermen of Galilee: 

To the good I would be good; to the not good I would also be good in order 
to make them good. 

The following may account for the wisdom of the uninstructed past 
and the folly of the over-educated present: 

Those who are wise have no wide range of learning; those who range most 
widely are not wise. 

His philosophy was the all-pervading Tao, — familiar to us as the 
Over Soul. He had reason to despair of its acceptance: “‘ My words are 
very easy to understand, very easy to put into practice; yet the world 
can neither understand nor practice them.” Lao Tzi founded one of 
the three great religions of China, but his mysticism never really 
appealed to his materially minded countrymen, and Taoism has 
degenerated into a system of priestly chicanery and magic. 

We are so accustomed to look upon the Chinese Court as the ulti- 
mate achievement in ceremony and politeness that the following 
anecdote is rather startling: 

One Emperor was in the habit of holding forth on the doctrines of Lao Tzit 
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before his assembled ministers and would forthwith degrade any one who 
stretched, yawned or spat during his discourse. 


Confucius, on the contrary, never claimed to be a religious teacher, 
although a cult was established on his ethical and social dogmas. 
Conservative by nature, he looked upon the past as a golden age and 
believed that man’s redemption would be effected by a return to the 
ancient principles and practices as he apprehended them. A sym- 
pathetic study of his works soon shows us that the common conception 
of him as a stiff and soulless precisian is baseless. The “propriety” 
he insisted upon was right conduct in all its bearings. “‘A man without 
charity in his heart — what has he to do with ceremonies! A man 
without charity in his heart — what has he to do with music!” 
Throughout his life, as teacher, statesman and sage, he bore without 
abuse the grand old name of gentleman. Admitting that his teaching 
was deficient in spirituality, there can be no question of his greatness 
as a man and a thinker; and we may account for his overwhelming 
influence on his countrymen by assuming that he was the embodiment 
of the national type; to them he was all that the ideal Chinaman could 
or should be; even his fastidiousness in dress and his formalistic ur- 
banity that seem to us excessive, must have responded to instincts 
native in them. 

The ideal he set before his disciples was that of the “princely man,” 
and what this princely man should be is set forth in the Analects, a 
collection of the answers he gave his followers to the questions they 
addressed to him on all manner of subjects. 

The noble sort of man pays special attention to nine points. He is anxious 
to see clearly, to hear distinctly, to be kindly in his looks, respectful in his 
demeanor, conscientious in his speech, earnest in his affairs; when in doubt he 
is careful to inquire; when in anger he thinks of the consequences; when offered 
an opportunity for gain he thinks only of his duty. 


Nearly three thousand years have gone by since Confucius taught, 
but the princely men are none too numerous. 
Even an athletic generation can find something of interest in his 


teachings: 

The Master said: The true gentleman is never contentious. If a spirit of 
rivalry is anywhere unavoidable it is at a shooting-match. Yet even here he 
courteously salutes his opponents before taking up his position, and again 
when, having lost, he retires to drink the forfeit cup. So that when competing 
he remains a true gentleman. 


It is our misfortune that the perfection of the literary form given to 
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these dicta in the course of time, is lost to us. Mr. Lionel Giles of the 
British Museum, to whose edition I am indebted, assures us that “a 
translation, in which beauty has again and again to be sacrificed to 
smoothness and lucidity, hardly allows the European reader to form 
any idea of the glittering compactness of these sayings in the original.” 
In taking leave of Confucius, I should like to suggest to those who 
find quaintness as enjoyable as execution that, for strange imaginings, 
Chinese folklore is a treasure-house. 

Some years ago — I say it with becoming modesty — I plodded my 
way through Sale’s translation of the Koran. It is a labor of morti- 
fication that is not rich in blessings; the notes are more interesting 
than the text. Without offense to those to whom the Book is sacred 
and speaking only of literary quality, the Koran has little to offer to 
any one familiar with the English Bible. The dramatic story-telling 
of the Pentateuch, the poetic lightning and deep-voiced thunder of the 
Prophets, and the scintillating conciseness of the Preacher and his 
confréres, have no counterpart in the work of Mahomet. Gems there 
may be here and there, but they are deeply embedded in a very re- 
fractory matrix. Nevertheless, the Arabs above all other people 
delighted in the play of wit. Stories abound of handsome rewards 
given to poets and others for some piece of repartee that occasionally, 
to our duller taste appears to have realized more than it was worth. 

Any collection of their proverbs and sayings is pleasurable; in the 
original, they have a flavor of their own as they are usually composed 
of rhyming words in the German manner, like our “fast bind, fast 
find.” The exotic imagery and the grim raillery at things in general 
seem to have survived translation in these random selections at least: 


Follow the voice of the dog, not the jackal,— the one leads to the village, the 
other to the desert. 

If water comes like a deluge, place thy son under thy feet. 

If I were to trade in winding-sheets, no one would die. 

Gather on dirt rather than lose on musk. 

God grant us no neighbor with two eyes. 

If your friend is sweet do not eat him up. 

A fraud is not perfect unless it be practiced on clever and cunning persons. 


In social life be as friends, in business as strangers. 


In a more serious vein, we have this reflection which was probably 
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intended for amateur metaphysicians, Bacon and Shakespeare con- 
troversialists, and the like: 

The object sought in abstruse study is either a truth that cannot be known, 
or a vain thing which it is useless to know. 

Indeed the homely proverbs of all peoples — so aptly described as 
“the wisdom of many in the wit of one” — are an inexhaustible joy 
to all who delight in the artistry of words. Long ago it' was said of 
these nuggets of experience from the sands of time “that were they not 
evident and incontestable truths, they had not been eternal.” They 
become platitudes to each succeeding generation only after they have 
been confirmed by costly experiment. 

Sa’di, who is called a Persian although he was really an Arab, needs 
no introduction. We should be, and are, deeply grateful to those who 
have labored to make us acquainted with his work; but it is impossible 
to believe that much of the English verse and prose into which his 
parables and pleasantries have been rendered, do justice to his style 
if it deserves its millennial reputation. The nutty flavor must have 
been lost in the decanting. His method resembles that of sop — a 
short story to which is attached a well-turned moral, as: 

If the night watchman display humanity, no one sleeps at night for fear of 
thieves. 

This jeu d’esprit from the “Rose Garden” has a touch of the sardonic 
humor that is supposed to be peculiar to America: 

A fellow with a rasping voice happened to be reading the Koran, when a 
holy man passing by asked him what he received a month for so doing. He 
answered, “Nothing.” Then added the holy one, “Why takest thou this 
trouble?” He rez licd, “I am reading for God’s sake.” Answered the holy 
man, “Then for God’s sake do not read.” 


The classics of Greece and Rome supplied the world with the original 
matter of half the good things for which others receive the credit. 
There is only one book connected with them to which I should like to 
draw attention; the “Apophthegmata” compiled by the great Eras- 
mus. In much the same way in which Browning lighted upon the old 
yellow book, I became the possessor of an English translation, in two 
volumes, published in London 1753. The title-page tells all that need 
be said about it: 

The Apophthegms of the Ancients.— being an Historical Collection — of 
the — Most celebrated, elegant, pithy and prudential Sayings of all the 
illustrious Personages of Antiquity.— Expressing their philosophical, civil 
and military Notions; representing their Humour, Genius, Wit, and Manners; 
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and exhibiting a choice Variety of curious and improving Anecdotes of their 
Lives.— Selected from the Greek and Latin Collections of — Des. Erasmus 
— And illustrated with his Remarks and Explanations.— London — Printed 
for A. Millar in the Strand — mpccuim. 


There are hundreds upon hundreds of these extracts, rarely exceed- 
ing a brief paragraph in length, to which the old-fashioned English 
gives an added piquancy. One specimen, with the edifying comment of 
the amiable collector, will suffice: 

When a man, who had lent Diogenes his mantle, came to ask it back, he 
told him with great humour, “If you made me a present of it, ’t is my own; 
if you lent it to me, ’t is still in use.” 

{Comment.] It is mean to demand back a gift, and it is inhumane to take 
away that which we have lent, while the borrower has a necessary occasion 
for it. 


— which only proves that the zealous Erasmus could extract a sermon 
from the most unpromising stone. 

If it were possible, it would be presumptuous, to attempt a selection 
from Modern Literature. The use of epigram was no longer confined 
to detached or unrelated paragraphs; it became a characteristic of the 
style of many writers of elaborate works. In English the epoch of 
Dryden and Pope was supreme; — the French have always excelled. 
There are “Table Talks” and “Reflections,” “Meditations,” 
“Thoughts” and “‘ Maxims” without end and to suit all tastes. Some 
phrase-makers, like La Rochefoucauld, Swift and Talleyrand, see 
little virtue in man; others, like Bacon and Voltaire, while they do not 
hold with the doctrine of total depravity, are doubtful of his perfect- 
ibility; and a third class, like Emerson, — shall we say? — look upon 
him as a fallen angel who only needs a little encouragement to soar to 
loftier heights than those from which he fell, — it may be so; I am 
neither a cynic nor a misanthrope but I find the first two categories 
the more “intriguing” — to use a current expression in keeping with 
the levity of the opinion: 

Lord Morley, in his untitled days, delivered a scholarly lecture on 
“‘Aphorisms,” from which I have refrained from borrowing as he 
adapted his treatment of the subject to the speculative tastes of the 
Philosophical Society that he was addressing. He quotes extensively 
from modern writers distinguished in this form of composition. Need- 
less to say, he will prove a most companionable guide to those who 
care to pursue the subject further. 

There are two writers, worthy of our consideration, whose works 
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have been neglected because their names are a byword for qualities 
neither of them possessed. These are the Earl of Chesterfield and 
Niccolo Machiavelli; the one has been represented as a finical posturer 
who made self-interest his religion, the other as a monster of Satanic 
malignity. In coupling their names, I disclaim any intention of assert- 
ing their equality in genius and importance; their parallelism consists 
only in the spirit in which each of them approached a given problem, 
namely: setting aside all other considerations, how are we to get the 
most out of the conditions that confront us? 

Machiavelli advised his Prince substantially in these terms: You 
are surrounded by treacherous friends and unscrupulous enemies; 
your people are fickle and undisciplined; it is useless to moralize over 
a disordered world; if you wish to retain and strengthen your throne 
you must face realities and leave regenerating dreams to those who 
have nothing to lose. He thereupon diagnosed the case and prescribed 
the treatment with the directness, candor and detachment of a great 
surgeon describing a dangerous but inevitable operation. Critics, 
ignoring these qualifications, made him the apologist of the evils with 
which his times compelled him to traffic, —as well make Euclid 
responsible for the Axioms. Few had the courage to say with Linquet, 
“I strongly suspect his greatest enemies are those who have never 
read him.” At last, Lord Acton heartily recognizes his merit: “He is 
the earliest conscious and articulate exponent of certain living forces 
in the present world.” 

Lord Chesterfield’s ill favor had a different origin. It was his mis- 
fortune to offend the great Dr. Johnson. Now I yield to none in my 
affection for that master of magniloquent sententiousness, but the 
dear Doctor was far too human to judge dispassionately the character 
or work of one who had slighted him. In his resentment, he coined two 
phrases which, because they bore the Johnsonian stamp, have been 
in circulation ever since he issued them. 


This man [Chesterfield] I thought had been a lord among wits, but I find, 
he is only a wit among lords. 


And of the famous letters he said, 


They teach the morals of a whore and the manners of a dancing master. 


The coins passed, but their metal was base; both criticisms were 
unjust. 

Lord Chesterfield wished to prepare his son to take a distinguished 
place in a society concerning which he himself indulged in no illusions. 
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Like Machiavelli, he had no ambition to reform the world; he esteemed 
it the privilege of a philosopher to pass through it as pleasantly and 
as profitably as possible. He states his thesis in a very early letter: 

There are a thousand foolish customs of this kind which, not being criminal, 
must be complied with, and even cheerfully, by men of sense. Diogenes, the 
Cynic, was a wise man for despising them; he was a fool for showing it. Be 
wiser (and he sometimes added — better) than other people if you can; but 
do not tell them so. 


And one of his maxims runs: 

A difference in opinion, though in the merest trifles, alienates little minds, 
especially of high rank. It is full as easy to commend as to blame a great man’s 
cook or his taylor; it is shorter too; and the objects are no more worth disput- 
ing about, than the people are worth disputing with. It is impossible to inform, 
but very easy to displease them. 

Good breeding had the same importance in his creed as Charity had 
in that of St. Paul: 

A scholar without good breeding is a Pedant; a Philosopher, a Cynic; a 
soldier, a brute; and every man, disagreeable. 


He urged his son to learn everything, but to remember that “Man- 
ners must adorn Knowledge and smooth its way through the world.” 

In that age, a laxity in the relations of the sexes was looked upon 
with indulgence, and, undeniably, several of the letters countenance 
this irregularity. But moral natures of a hectic susceptibility may 
easily avoid the dangerous passages by turning the leaf; nine tenths of 
what he writes is the soundest common sense conveyed with insinuat- 
ing tact, graceful humor and lucid brevity. Many who unctuously 
tell us that “whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” 
would be shocked to learn that they are quoting the wicked Earl. 

If his conception of the whole duty of man is reprehensibly below 
our nobler standards, we may spare our indignation, for this old 
courtier and statesman, interrupting his many occupations to write 
these wonderful letters to the son whom he loved as deeply as his 
world-worn heart was capable of loving, and for whose career, as he 
designed it, he was prepared to make any sacrifice, received his pun- 
ishment long ago in the disappointment of his hopes. 

However, I hold no brief for the moral defense of Chesterfield and 
Machiavelli; I am only concerned to say that whoever appreciates the 
art that combines intellectual profusion with verbal economy will find 
it in the “Letters” of the one, and in the “Prince” and the “Dis- 
courses” of the other. 
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As a brilliant writer once expressed it: “‘ There is very little use in 
airing one’s moral sense at the expense of one’s artistic apprecia- 
tion. ... The censure of the Puritan, whether real or affected, 
is always out of place in literary criticism, and shows a want of 
recognition of the essential distinction between art and life.” 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
By ROBERT C. FLACK, ’21 


YEAR ago I turned my back on dormitory and recitation hall, 

library and playing field, and left Cambridge, taking with me 
what the Ivy Orator of the Class had described as the skin you love to 
touch. I was turning my back on far more than I realized at the time. 
When I received my diploma on that hot June day, a distinct phase of 
my existence, and that of the majority of my classmates, had come to 
anend. Most of us had little idea how different was the life which we 
had led, and the attitude toward life which we had developed, from 
that which lay before us. That June day marked for us, even as the 
year 1914 for the world, the end of an epoch. 

Until a few weeks ago, when I spent several days in Boston, I had 
not been back to the University since my graduation. While there I 
had many conversations with my friends who were doing work in the 
various graduate schools, and with others who were still undergradu- 
ates. Then for the first time I began to realize the difference that even 
one year makes in one’s whole manner of regarding life. It is always 
hard to appreciate change in one’s self; I thought at first that the 
metamorphosis was in my friends and that a new and strange college 
generation was growing up. When, however, I stopped to compare the 
thoughts and actions of the men still in Cambridge with my own and 
those of my friends who had also left the University, I understood that 
it was we, and not the undergraduates, and graduate students, who 
had changed. 

More recently I returned again to Boston and saw the same evi- 
dences, this time in myself as well as in my friends, of the divergence of 
our mental outlooks. It impressed itself on me so forcibly that I began 
trying to analyze the difference and to understand what lay behind the 
change. It must be remembered that I myself have only been out of 
college one year, and so at best I can only speak for the graduates of 
very recent standing. An older, more mature and experienced mind 
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would doubtless perceive the unmistakable change from the under- 
graduate to the graduate point of view in a different light and find for 
it different causes. What I have written below represents only the re- 
action of one a year out of college to the fundamental change in his 
own attitude toward life as compared with that of his friends who are 
still in academic Cambridge, and his own understanding of the causes 
for that change. 


Nothing is much harder to comprehend and to explain than the com- 
posite mind of a large body of men coming from all classes and sections 
of the country and held together by no closer bonds than those of 
Harvard University. Probably no place in the world hears more of dis- 
agreement and argument; Harvard has always been the stronghold of 
individualism. There are no opinions, no beliefs, no biases which it is 
safe to consider as held by even a majority of the six thousand boys 
and men who constitute the student body. Nevertheless it is possible 
to trace certain general tendenc.es and to discover certain similarities 
which may be called characteristic of a very large portion of the men 
who are studying in Cambridge. 

The question arises whether there is any vital difference between the 
mental outlook of the undergraduates and of the graduate students. 
It is difficult to be sure of an answer; obviously the graduate students 
have much more experience and maturity than the freshmen and 
sophomores, and considerably more than even the juniors and seniors. 
The graduates do more and harder work, they are more absorbed in 
their studies. It is, however, doubtful if their fundamental attitude 
toward life is very different from that of the undergraduates, provided 
that their residence in Cambridge has been continuous; that is, pro- 
vided that they began their graduate studies in the fall immediately 
following their graduation. They still look at life from within the 
gates of the college. 

What, then, are the principal characteristics of that which we may 
call the undergraduate mind, and what are the principal subjective 
and objective facts which form the basis for these characteristics? 
First, let us consider the influence of the present state of the world. 
No one with the least powers of observation and comprehension, re- 
garding the general condition of civilization in the year 1922, no mat- 
ter how optimistic his temperament, will find much cause for rejoicing. 
The last eight years have seen the most terrific war of which we have 
any record, a war which involved practically all the nations which are 
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called civilized, and did to each, in varying degrees, enormous harm. 
The war came in a century which had already witnessed the expansion 
of man’s effective control over the forces of nature far beyond the 
growth of his moral and spiritual control over his own material wealth. 
He had scarcely begun to solve the innumerable problems, economic, 
social, moral, which his new mechanical civilization had put before 
him. Into this atmosphere of the doubt and perplexity and blindness 
of the first decade of the twentieth century the world war brought 
many new problems, and made the old vastly more difficult to solve. 
The years 1914 to 1918 left a legacy of devastated provinces, of gov- 
ernments bankrupt and discredited, of nations hating each other with 
an intensity unknown before in modern times. The future is dark; no 
one as yet can say whether civilization as we know it will survive, or 
will give place to some new and as yet undiscovered phase of man’s 
organization in his progress toward the ideal human society. 

Such a state of the world naturally does not tend toward giving the 
undergraduate a sense of contentment and security. He has far more 
leisure than the graduate who is no longer in Cambridge to keep in- 
formed on all the events taking place about him. The graduate has his 
way to make in a business or profession; perhaps he has already a 
family which he is trying to support on a meagre salary. He sees that 
the world is in chaos, but his attention is chiefly absorbed by his per- 
sonal affairs. The intense interest of his undergraduate days in all the 
phenomena of contemporary history is giving place to a greater con- 
centration on the problems of his own position in the world. Conse- 
quently the man still in Cambridge is, much more than the man who 
has graduated, impressed by, and continuously conscious of, the 
present general dissatisfaction among men with the terms of life as it is 
lived to-day. 

The undergraduate being aware, if he thinks at all — and obviously 
I am writing only about that proportion of any class which is given to 
the use of their minds — the undergraduate being aware of the great 
need among men for honest and intelligent assistance and leadership in 
solving the problems of our age, is early in his college career fired with 
the resolve to do his share toward the reconstruction of civilization. 
Perhaps it will be he who can discover a way for the masses of men to 
attain some greater degree of happiness. At least he can support those 
who seem to be striving wisely, conscientiously, and effectively toward 
that aim. That is his first reaction to the realization of all the want 
and misery and despair about him; much water, however, flows under 
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the bridges in four years, especially with the frantically rapid progress 
of events since 1914. He comes to understand that neither he nor any 
one else can hope single-handed to accomplish much in the restoration 
of sanity to the world. The many, diverse, and weighty problems, and 
the hopelessness and impossibility of successfully opposing the forces 
of ignorance, evil, and inertia, make him realize his impotence. In a 
word, he loses some of his illusions, and illusions are far more indis- 
pensable to youth than to age. Then he, too, first turns to despair, and 
if his growing pessimism has in it much of a pose, he is usually uncon- 
scious of it. 

The graduate, on the contrary, has little time and attention to give 
to the consideration of the plight of mankind; he is, as I have said be- 
fore, much more concerned with the problems of his own progress in 
the world. If, by any chance, he does succeed in retaining some of his 
earlier interest in and knowledge of the events outside his own special- 
ized occupation, he soon comes to understand that a courageous and 
persistent attempt to aid in the achieving of a better state of things, if 
it does not greatly help the world, will at least make him much happier 
with the consciousness of duty done. As far as general participation in 
the activities of good citizenship is concerned, the boy within the col- 
lege judges the success or failure of the effort toward improvement 
objectively, by its actual results; he is not satisfied unless much is ac- 
complished, quickly and visibly. The graduate hopes for less, is satis- 
fied if he can feel that he has done all in his power, and is not made so 
bitter by failure. He has become more used to it. 

So it will be seen that the external facts of our modern post-war life 
tend to make the contemplative student, withdrawn as he is from the 
actual arena, and not burdened with many personal responsibilities, 
more cynical and despairing, more weary of existence than is the grad- 
uate. The latter, unlike the undergraduate, has too many pressing 
problems of his own to waste much time in alarm over the fate of all 
mankind. 

I have already said that the men still at Cambridge have more op- 
portunity than those who have left it to keep informed about con- 
temporary history. Similarly, the undergraduate has more time to 
give to the reading of literature, the poetry, biography, fiction of the 
past and the present. It will be of interest to consider for a moment 
just what the majority of men in Cambridge do read. Again it must be 
confessed that there is nothing approaching unanimity in their taste. 
There are almost as many and different literary preferences among the 
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body of students as there are students. It is again possible, however, 
to discover certain broad types and kinds of literature which are 
more generally popular than others. 

The latter part of the Victorian Age disclosed the growth among 
many literary men of a profound and increasing dissatisfaction with 
the conditions of life then current. Belief in revealed religion waned 
among numerous authors; it seemed as if the scientific discoveries of 
the age had made faith impossible, and as if the spirit of a material 
civilization had forever extinguished the divine spark in men. Mat- 
thew Arnold and Arthur Clough among others marked the fading be- 
lief of the times. Ever since that day dissatisfaction with life has been 
more and more outspoken among the English men of letters. Of the 
older men now writing Hardy, Shaw, Wells, and Galsworthy are each, 
in a different way, the spokesmen of antagonism to the terms of mod- 
ern life. Each of them has a large following among the undergraduates 
at Cambridge. It remains, however, for the younger writers most 
completely to express the sentiments of the college. Young English- 
men like Compton Mackenzie, St. John Ervine, Stephen McKenna, 
A.S. M. Hutchinson, are the prototypes of a similar school in America, 
among whom may be mentioned Floyd Dell, Sinclair Lewis, and H. L. 
Mencken. In many ways all these men are utterly dissimilar, but 
they are all in varying degrees mouthpieces of the almost hysterical 
dissatisfaction with which the masses regard life to-day. There is, in- 
cidentally, in the work of most of this school an element of neuroticism 
which is surely eloquent of the social and political disease of the 
world. These, then, are the novelists of the undergraduates. The 
same fundamental bias may be seen in the preference which so many 
of the men at Cambridge show for the New Republic among the serious 
weekly and monthly journals. If space permitted, for all the provinces 
of literature similar tastes might be shown. 

There is one poet that I must quote, though he is probably only too 
well known by my readers as a favorite of young men. He was already 
the favorite forty years ago, and I doubt if he has ever since been dis- 
placed. Thayer speaks of him in the chapter on Harvard in his Life 
of Roosevelt. Of course I refer to Edward Fitzgerald, and especially to 
the translations of the “Rubaiyét” of Omar Khayyam. Fitzgerald 
succeeded in giving to his utterance of the philosophy of despair a 
haunting beauty which has, for that subject, never been equaled. 


“The worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns ashes — or it prospers, and anon 
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Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two, is gone.” 


And 
“Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too unto the Dust descend; 
Dust unto Dust, and under Dust to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End.” 


Stanzas like those have fascinated nearly two generations of Har- 
vard men in their undergraduate days. It is true that a certain light- 
hearted pessimism, Milton’s “pleasing fit of melancholy,” has always 
been more or less the conventional pose of the adolescents and of the 
young men who constitute the majority of the enrolment at our uni- 
versities, but the present disgust with the world is more than an affec- 
tation. It has its roots in the observation of the chaos into which the 
world has fallen. The future is really dark for those young men, and it 
is the more important because the future, rather than the present or 
the past, is the time in which the mind and imagination of youth are 
customarily engrossed. 

So much for the reading of the undergraduates and the students in 
all the departments of the University. What of the graduates who 
have left Cambridge? Primarily, the graduate is less affected by his 
reading, his general reading, because he reads much less. After a day 
of work in an office, he spends the late afternoon, and as much of the 
evening as he can, in physical exercise or highly frivolous amusement. 
For those graduates to whom the last sentence does not apply, in the 
case of those who still spend a considerable part of their leisure in 
reading — and it is apt to be true that the men who read seriously in 
college will continue so to read, probably to a lesser degree, after they 
have graduated — about the crowding events of the day, and in keep- 
ing informed of contemporary history, scientific and literary, social 
and political, even those graduates are not nearly as much influenced 
and stirred by their reading as the undergraduates. I have stated the 
reason before in connection with another phase of the subject; the 
reading which the graduate does simply fails to penetrate his absorp- 
tion in his own personal affairs. Consequently the vast body of the 
pessimistic and cynical literature of the day makes far less impression 
on, and causes far less discouragement to, the graduate than to the 
undergraduate. 

The frame of mind in which the students at Cambridge survey the 
world is a curious mixture of absorption in self combined with a large 
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detachment and lack of prejudice in judging the phenomena of life. 
The undergraduate, having much leisure and usually no responsibility, 
is more self-centred, in all probability, than he ever will be again. 
He is living primarily for his own amusement, and he has at hand 
more numerous and varied ways in which to spend his time pleasantly 
than he will ever have again. The various happenings in the world 
outside the College have little power to affect the narrow round of his 
daily occupations. He is less dependent than he ever will be again on 
the sequence of external events in the world at large. Business de- 
pression or prosperity, international good feeling or suspicion, the 
trend of political affairs in his own country, all affect him relatively 
little. It takes something as terrific as a world war seriously to disturb 
his seclusion and his absorption in his daily life. Consequently he is 
able to pass judgment on the objective phenomena of politics and 
economics much more disinterestedly and logically than will be possi- 
ble after his graduation. Here lies one of the fundamental differences 
between the undergraduate and the graduate outlook on life. 

The graduate is made less unhappy by the condition of the world 
because, while his absorption in self is far less than that of the under- 
graduate, his absorption in his personal circle and in his personal re- 
sponsibilities is far greater. He judges things as they affect him, his 
career, his family. The undergraduate judges them more or less as 
they affect the life of masses of men. In other words, the undergradu- 
ate realizes, imperfectly, of course, their enormous import for the life 
of the race; the graduate regards them as only a part of his personal 
problem, and considers them only in the light of their bearing on his 
success or failure. It will be seen that the undergraduate, getting 
from his detached situation a clearer idea of the ultimate consequences 
of external events, which to-day are more usually tragic than not, is 
much more deeply influenced toward pessimism by them than the 
graduate. The student occupies, to a considerable extent, the position 
of Henry Adams toward life. In the “Education”’ Adams says, “As it 
happened, he [Adams] never got to the point of playing the game at 
all; he lost himself in the study of it, watching the errors of the players, 
but this is the only interest in the story, which otherwise has no moral 
and little interest.”” Such a position, a seat on a bridge under which 
the turbulent and muddy waters of life ceaselessly flow, makes for a 
clearer discernment and a fuller comprehension, but, scarcely, in the 
twentieth century, for a happier existence. 
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It is only after a man has graduated that he idealizes the four years 
spent in college. Then, when the doubts and disbeliefs and despairs of 
undergraduate life have given place to the narrower, more complacent 
outlook of a man absorbed in a business or profession, he looks back to 
remember only the games and the dances, the clubs and the friendships 
of the University. On the whole, it is better so. The graduate has now 
a definite aim in life, for the accomplishment of which all his attention, 
all his energy, is required. He forgets the ills of the world in striving to 
improve his own lot, and, perhaps, the lot of others as well. Con- 
templation has given place to action, detachment to prejudice, wide 
interests to absorption in one. He is, however, doing something, and 
if he is intelligent and upright, he is helping, in some small way, to 
render life less intolerable to men. Action more than contemplation 
produces the obliviousness of self which is contentment; the graduate 
has escaped from the morbid introspection and the despairing outlook 
on life which make the undergraduate so dissatisfied, so pessimistic. 
It is well, nevertheless, to remember that without some of the under- 
graduate’s detachment, without some of his ability to rise above biases 
and prejudices in judging objective facts, the graduate cannot be an 
intelligent and effective participant in the wider general life of his day. 
In any case, it is probable that, if while in college he was a serious 
student, if he realized at all his duty as a member of society, a year 
after graduation he will be happier than he was as an undergraduate. 
Whether he will be a more valuable citizen depends on himself. 


THE RISE OF NON-RESIDENT GOVERNMENT IN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY ! 


By J. E. KIRKPATRICK 


DEPARTMENT OF PoLiTICAL SclENCE, UNiversITy OF MICHIGAN 


7 these days of frequent questionings about the organization and 
administration of the college and university, and when occasions 
for criticism of the present practices are so numerous, it may be of 
interest to inquire how the oldest American college was conducted 
during its early periods. Here we find something so unusual as to 
separate it sharply, not alone from its own present-day practices, but 
also from that of all later institutions in this country, and to identify 


1 This article is based on a more extended study of the subject which the writer hopes 
to publish in book form at an early date. 
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it with the British college. Harvard had for nearly half of its history, 
and until the beginning of the national period, what was known as a 
“resident government.” 

This resident government was brought about in a very simple, even 
if unusual manner. The formal and legal board or the Corporation 
was to be composed in whole, or in major part, of the teaching staff 
and resident officers of the school. Consequently, when the present 
charter of Harvard was granted by the Massachusetts Government in 
1650, the five fellowships provided for were all filled by men who were 
at the time or had recently been tutors in the young college. These, 
with the President and Treasurer, constituted the Corporationof 
Harvard College. They had all of the powers belonging to a modern 
college board of trustees, excepting only that their acts, in order to be 
legal, had to have the “consent” of the Overseers. This was a much 
larger body, representative of the Church and State. 

The “faculty” of Harvard was not very stable in the second decade 
of the institution’s history. Within two years four of the first group 
of tutors had left, two of them for England and two for local pastor- 
ates, and three new tutors had been introduced. These also became 
fellows at the same time they became tutors. Until near the end of 
the century, 1697, no teacher was introduced to Harvard, who was not 
at the same time made a fellow, and a member of the Governing 
Board. Still more significant, in the forty years following the granting 
of the charter, thirty-eight of the forty-eight fellows of Harvard were 
at the same time, and for the same period, tutors. Of the remaining 
number, all but three were at one time members of the teaching staff. 

Probably non-residents were not introduced as fellows until the 
resident government had been established for about a quarter of a 
century. This was done at the suggestion of the Overseers, at a time 
when the College was in low estate and its charter endangered by 
political conditions at home and in England. Even then only three 
persons were introduced before near the end of the century, who had 
not been members of the teaching body. During the seventeenth 
century there were only two regular members of the staff, though oc- 
casionally a third tutor appears. The practice seems to have been to 
leave a part of the fellowships vacant, the vote of three fellows, with 
the President and the Treasurer, being sufficient to transact the 
business of the Corporation. For this period, then, it seems clear that 
the young American institution was set upon its way by what may 
fairly be called a resident government. 
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Near the end of the century notable changes were to take place in 
the organization of the College. The colonial charter had been lost 
and it was believed the College charter could not stand. Several un- 
successful attempts were made to secure a new one from the home 
government: In 1700 the College was reorganized upon one of the 
proposed charters which introduced thirteen non-residents into the 
Corporation and included only the two senior tutors. The aim seems 
to have been to do away with the large supervising Board of Overseers 
and to include the necessary lay element in the Corporation. This 
period, until 1707, marked a very low stage in the fortunes of the Col- 
lege and led to its reorganization upon the old charter. However, the 
early principle and practice with reference to a resident government 
was put in jeopardy during the transitional period and the procedure 
growing out of it. The new Board as constituted by the Governor had 
two residents and three non-resident fellows. 

This proportion of resident and non-resident fellows continued un- 
til 1716, when the group of non-residents took advantage of their 
control of the Board by filling one of the fellowships held by the tutors 
with one of their own class. At the same time they introduced a ruling, 
wholly without precedent, limiting the term of the tutors to three 
years unless reélected. These acts seemed revolutionary to the tutors, 
and clearly designed to put an end to resident government. When the 
next year two more vacancies were filled by non-residents, the new 
status seemed in the way of becoming fixed. 

It is difficult to determine just why the non-residents should have 
moved so decidedly at this time for the displacement of the resident 
government and with the evident purpose of putting the teaching staff 
in a position far inferior to that which they had previously occupied. 
In the many arguments presented to the Governor and Legislature, it 
appears they were moved solely by their desire to serve the best in- 
terests of the institution. We may venture to raise a question as to 
the influence of less ideal motives. The fellowships were now re- 
garded as positions of large influence and high honor. For the clergy, 
they were likely to lead to the presidency. Still more important: 
the clergymen who controlled the Board belonged to a minority party 
which was seeking to liberalize the theology and the ecclesiastical 
practices of the Massachusetts churches. 

Under such conditions a contest between the resident and non-resi- 
dent factions was inevitable. It could not be expected that the resi- 
dents would willingly accept the new and inferior status or agree 
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that such a program was for the good of the institution. In May, 1720, 
the entire staff of three tutors signed a memorial to the Corporation 
asking for the restoration of the tutors to the fellowships which had 
belonged to their predecessors. One of the petitioners was himself. 
the senior fellow. This move was not successful. The non-residents 
were not thus easily to be dislodged from their advantageous position. 

A year later two of the tutors addressed the Overseers asking for 
their aid in the matter. One of the signers of this petition was a tutor 
appointed the previous year, and the fourth regular member of the 
teaching staff. His was a new office, and it was significant that he 
should thus early identify himself with the residents and seek a fellow- 
ship. Several statements were made at this time, June, 1721, by these 
tutors, and a letter was addressed by them to Judge Samuel Sewell 
who favored their cause. It would seem that the Overseers from the 
first were in full sympathy with the desire of the tutors to restore the 
resident government, but were unable to persuade the non-residents 
to yield the point. One year later, June 13, 1722, the Overseers peti- 
tioned the Legislature on behalf of the tutors requesting that they 
might be given places in the Corporation. 

The lower house promptly reported a measure requiring that the 
tutors be given places upon the Board. The upper house approved the 
measure, as did also the Governor, except that he wished to avoid dis- 
placing outright the clergymen who were then in control of the Board. 
This qualification delayed matters and encouraged the non-residents 
who seem to have been supported by a small minority. In December, 
1722, the clerical members of the Corporation and the President pre- 
sented a petition to the Governor and Council, the lower house having 
refused to hear them. The Overseers were willing to compromise the 
matter by enlarging the Board and permitting a portion of the fellow- 
ships to be held by the non-residents. But the lower house refused 
’ consent to this and the clerical fellows would agree to it only on con- 
dition that they should have a majority of the positions. 

The lower house repeatedly urged the Governor to carry out their 
resolution. Considerable acrimonious debate was indulged in and the 
issue was widely discussed. The clerical fellows were not removed, but 
at a conference of the interested factions with the Governor and 
Council, a compromise agreement, it would appear, was made in 1723 
which was to give the residents a majority of the fellowships as soon 
as vacancies should occur. By 1725 three of the fellows were members 
of the teaching staff, though there were alarming rumors a little later 
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that the Corporation were about to fill vacancies with non-residents. 
The Overseers were not yet satisfied, for in 1731 a committee was pro- 
posing that the fellows be all residents and instructors. They were 
finally dissuaded from their purpose by the President and “two mem- 
bers” of the Corporation. 

For more than fifty years from this time the residents usually had 
three of the five fellowships. This enabled them, with the vote of the 
President, to control the Board. In the election of the President they 
were in a position to prevent the choice of an undesirable candidate 
even if they could not name their own man. In all matters of business 
the residents would be in a position of advantage as compared with 
their non-resident colleagues. Their greater familiarity with the situa- 
tion, their intimate relations with and personal interests in all the con- 
cerns of the College, would cause them to exert a much greater in- 
fluence than the two or three men who lived at a distance from the 
College and who were usually active pastors of churches. Until the 
period of the Revolution, the government of Harvard may be fairly 
described as “Resident.” 

But the non-resident government idea was not lost during this long 
period. While the colonies, led by Massachusetts, were throwing off a 
foreign government, the tutors and professors were losing to non-resi- 
dents their important positions in the government of Harvard College, 
and, as one of them said in 1722, being subjected to a “foreign yoke.” 
Just why this tendency should have been so persistent, and should 
have succeeded during the revolutionary period in almost completely 
displacing the resident members of the government, it is difficult to 
say. In any event, after 1778, only one member of the teaching staff 
was chosen a fellow. Since 1800 no tutor, professor, or instructor has 
been elected to the Corporation of Harvard. 

Again, as a century earlier, the instructors were unwilling to sur- 


render their positions upon the Governing Board. In 1824, eleven ° 


members of the Faculty signed a memorial to the Corporation asking 
to be restored to the positions which had belonged to their predeces- 
sors. The Corporation declined to act and referred the memorial to 
the Overseers. A war of pamphlets ensued, with Andrews Norton and 
Edward Everett taking the lead for the Faculty and John Lowell and 
Justice Joseph Story for the non-residents. There was a two days’ 
debate in the State House, but the final decision was against the 
professors and tutors. This time they found themselves opposed by 
lawyers, jurists, and public men instead of the clergy. Neither the 
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Overseers nor the members of the State Government rose to cham- 
pion their cause. 

The Overseers, however, thought the residents should have a repre- 
sentation on the Board, but the Corporation decided that the gentle- 
men of the Faculty should be put upon their good behavior for a time 
after their indiscretion in asking for the control of the Board. When 
the “proper occasion” arrived, they would remember the residents. 
This “occasion” arrived four years later. A vacant fellowship was to 
be filled. Should a resident be introduced? The Board, it would seem, 
feared to venture upon this path which had not been traveled for 
twenty-nine years — not at least without unusual procedure and 
precaution. There was one fellow among the five who would make a 
safe resident. He was introduced as a professor of law! A few years 
later a clerical member of the Board was similarly introduced as a 
professor of theology. 

The “proper occasion” for the introduction of the residents having 
been thus disposed of, the non-resident government has since con- 
tinued on its.way unchallenged. Did the non-resident government 
displace its resident rival because it was more effective? Harvard 
gained her lead among American institutions under her resident 
government. Was it less open to abuses? The “Memorialists” in 1824 
showed that on two occasions, when the non-residents were strongly 
entrenched, the gentlemen of the Corporation had deviated from “the 
line of decorum”’ by choosing each other into the office of President, 
“for the sake of the honor, when it was well understood that they 
would not accept it.” 

Samuel A. Eliot, in his “Sketch of the History of Harvard College,” 
published in 1848, has summed up in a very satisfactory way the main 
arguments which were advanced in the controversial periods. He offers 
also a reasonable explanation for the rise and final domination of the 
non-resident government. He says: 

On the one side it was contended that justice required that those who were 
personally, deeply, and exclusively devoted to the government and instruction 
of the students, should be in all things, and should be recognized to be, the 
efficient and real heads of the College; while it was also expedient, as a stimulus 
to exertions, that those whose reputation was most nearly concerned in the 
success of the institution, and who would therefore be under the strongest 
motives to promote its prosperity, should have unrestrained power to do so 
in any way they judged best. 

Mr. Eliot accepts this argument, and adds that it was much strength- 
ened by the inexpediency of allowing all such measures to be con- 
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trolled by gentlemen actively engaged in other pursuits, who were 
neither residents in Cambridge, nor personally acquainted with the 
peculiar business of the College. 

Thus far are we carried by the principle of “justice.” But this 
proposal looking toward professional control of Harvard, had some- 
thing more than justice to commend it. It had also the element 
of expediency. Those whose reputations were most nearly concerned 
would be, obviously, most likely to make the greatest efforts in 
behalf of the institution. The best interests of the institution would 
undoubtedly be served by recognizing as the “real heads of the 
College,” those who were exclusively devoted to its work. It is indeed 
difficult to prove that those engaged in other pursuits, and not person- 
ally acquainted with the “peculiar business of the College,” can 
do better by it than those “exclusively devoted” to it. Reason, 
justice, even a minor expediency, were on the side of the teaching 
fellows. 

But there was another, a major expediency. This other and more 
expedient expediency is stated by Mr. Eliot as follows: 


On another ground it was contended that expediency could in no way have 
sanctioned a system so entirely at variance with a jealous republicanism of the 
people of the State. It would be sure to become obnoxious, even if it did not 
deserve to be so; while there was certainly danger that it would merit the 
odium it might incur. 


Again: 

It was said that justice to the community would not permit a permanent 
institution to be so organized, as to allow individuals, in successive genera- 
tions, to prescribe their own duties and salaries; that, in the course of time and 
events, human selfishness and weakness would manifest themselves, as has 
been often the case in similar institutions for public purposes; and therefore 
that such an organization would have been obviously unsafe. 


The case of the laymen is concluded by Mr. Eliot with the following: 


Gentlemen almost exclusively engaged in the instruction and discipline of 
youth are not, usually, in the best condition to acquire that experience in 
affairs, and acquaintance with men, which, to say the least, are extremely 
desirable in the management of the exterior concerns of a large literary insti- 
tution. Arrangements for instruction must be adapted to the state of the 
times, and to that of the world around, as well as of that within, the College 
walls; and of this state men engaged in the active business of life are likely to 
be better judges than literary men, and the student. 


Samuel A. Eliot rested his case for the lay control of the American 
college on the ground of political expediency. We cannot forget, how- 
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ever, that political expedients are, of all expedients, most likely to be 
short-lived. There is no longer a “superfluity of masters, in the midst 
of a great scarcity of everything else.” Neither is democracy quite 
so inexperienced as formerly, nor so confident of its ability to direct, 
first hand, every department of government and every important 
social instrument. It is a little more willing to trust the man who 
knows, making him responsible to itself, but leaving him free to work 
out his own salvation and that of society, in so far as he may. 

In every American college and university of to-day the non-resident 
government is firmly established. In all of them it is a problem, not 
infrequently becoming acute. In 1920, of the thirty elective members 
of the Harvard Board of Overseers, no one lived in Cambridge. Ten 
lived in Boston, eight in New York City or vicinity, four in Wash- 
ington, D.C., two in Chicago, one each in St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Two held divinity degrees, three medical, and at least eleven held 
law degrees. Of the seven members of the Corporation in 1922, one 
was the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, one a New 
York lawyer, one a physician in Cambridge, another lived at Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, and only the President was in residence at the Uni- 
versity. With the exception of the last, no member of these Boards 
can have any closer relation to the University than the absentee 
directors of any other corporation. Actual government is not in their 
hands. This typical situation has been met in most American in- 
stitutions by employing a manager and dignifying him with the title 
of president. Few pretend that this is a solution of the problem. 

In several European states, including Britain, the demands of 
the age are producing a new parliament, usually called an economic 
or industrial congress. It may advise the political parliament, and in 
one case it has the veto. The alumni of the American institutions 
of higher learning also are developing advisory organizations. At 
Harvard, where the alumni already control one board, the Over- 
seers, the Associated Harvard Clubs have recently initiated an im- 
portant reform in the election of the Overseers. As the legal boards 
become more formal and mere registering bodies, will the new gov- 
ernors discover that the “‘real heads of the College” are the Faculty, 
or will they continue to employ the superintendent-manager system? 
At a few institutions, notably Yale and Oberlin, the faculties have 
become the “cabinets” or “governments,” administering the schools 
for their constituencies. This may be the path by which we are to re- 
turn to the early Harvard practice of “resident government.” 
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THE RADCLIFFE COLLEGE CHARTER 
By RICHARD W. HALE, ’92 


ADCLIFFE COLLEGE was named and given the power to 

confer degrees by a special act of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in the year 1894. This act embodied and ratified a treaty which had 
been negotiated with Harvard University, and a portion of the history 
of that treaty seems to be worthy of preservation. The particular 
portion upon which emphasis is laid does not seem to be correctly re- 
ported in the usual sources. 

Prior to the year 1894 the corporation now known as Radcliffe 
College was incorporated, but without the power to confer degrees, 
and under the name of the Society for Collegiate Instruction of 
Women. It was originally almost a private venture of Mr. Arthur Gil- 
man. But by the date referred to it had risen to a position of very sub- 
stantial importance and had become a well-known public institution. 
The time had come in its affairs when if it was to live, it must grow 
rather rapidly, and to support it in such growth it needed a more per- 
manent and definite charter or power to give degrees and an official 
and reassuring association with Harvard University. It therefore 
applied to the Legislature for an amendment of its charter to change 
its name and powers. But before this application was made, the as- 
sociation with Harvard had to be studied, developed, and agreed upon. 
No solution of the problem could work and serve the community 
unless it was accepted by Harvard, and the coéperation of the Har- 
vard Corporation and Faculty must be assured. The ordinary sources 
to which one would go for information contain an interesting and sub- 
stantially correct account of the negotiations, the treaty, and the re- 
sulting charter. 

But this account is incorrect in one particular. The treaty as 
originally negotiated contained one serious defect. No one who knows 
the eminence and skill of those who represented Radcliffe and Har- 
vard in these matters can suppose that this was anything but an 
inadvertence. Indeed the inadvertence was so great that Mr. Arthur 
Gilman never saw the defect even after it was remedied. After the 
grant of the charter, and after an amendment to it had been forced 
upon him, he wrote an account of the events in which he maintained 
that no one had conceded anything whatsoever. The best excuse 
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one can offer for him is that Radcliffe gained rather than lost by the 
amendment. 

The circumstances referred to are interesting enough to merit a 
record. Moreover, there is a particular reason for placing somewhere 
upon record a correct statement. This reason is to be found in the 
myth or legend that there was opposition to the charter before the 
Legislature of Massachusetts which came from enemies of Radcliffe 
and of Harvard. For instance, in a “Brief Description” of Radcliffe, 
written by President LeBaron R. Briggs, and recently printed and 
widely circulated, it was said that the opposition to the charter came 
from persons “who hoped to force Harvard into giving its own degrees 
to women.” The ordinary accounts of the matter show that even the 
supporters of Radcliffe had entertained that hope cordially enough 
and had given it up wisely enough. But as the opposition to the char- 
ter did not in any material extent come from such a source, or such a 
motive, and as that opposition had an important and beneficial effect 
in the end, the legend is worth correcting. 

What is the story? 

About the year 1893 the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women had invested funds of about $150,000, and a little, but not 
very much, landed property in Cambridge. They had no staff of 
instructors other than those of Harvard, a portion of whose time was 
made available to them. Yet with such insufficient tools they had not 
only accomplished a magnificent achievement, but they had created 
opportunities which irresistibly drove them forward. The managers 
of the corporation saw, and indeed it was obvious to any one, that it 
could not pretend to a separate organization as if it were a little 
Smith or Mt. Holyoke domiciled in Cambridge. It was not thinkable 
or reasonable that there should be another institution in Cambridge, 
independent, granting only its own degrees to women. And the last 
thing the managers of the Society wanted was independence. But 
they saw the imperious necessity of an assured position. They wanted 
something upon which generous donors could rely, something which 
would warrant the building up of an efficient staff and decent and 
proper salaries: something which would assure the students who came 
there for an education both of the quality of the teaching and of the 
resulting recognition in a formal and valuable degree. And the mana- 
gers of this Society were as good diplomats as Massachusetts has often 
possessed. They were prepared to take the substance, and they were 
prepared to take, as part of any one step forward, just as much as 
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they could get then. Accordingly they negotiated the best agreement 
or treaty to which they could secure the adherence of the Harvard 
Corporation. 

The two most significant and important matters of substance 
in the bargain as they made it are given precision in two convenient 
records or quotations. 

First of all, the Harvard teaching force or faculty, when it dis- 
cussed its responsibility for the education of women and approved the 
agreement, was requested to “guarantee” a degree equivalent to the 
Harvard degree. Indeed, it desired and almost insisted that it should 
do so. Later, Barrett Wendell, alarmed at the intrusion of Radcliffe 
women into Harvard education, wrote a pamphlet. A copy of this, 
now in the Boston Atheneum and given by him, has important manu- 
script notes of his and has bound up with it the faculty report upon 
this subject, from which the following passage is quoted: 

The Faculty is willing to undertake such supervision ...as may be neces- 
sary and adequate as a basis for the proposed guarantee of the diploma of the 
Annex. 

Second, but no less important, the Overseers, who have a visitatorial 
power over Harvard, and the Fellows, who are themselves the Cor- 
poration, made it a part of the treaty with Radcliffe that they must not 
be required to take any irrevocable step. They would not promise or 
guarantee that there should always thereafter be a Harvard endorse- 
ment on every Radcliffe degree and the offer of a degree for which 
Harvard was responsible held open to every successful woman student 
at Radcliffe. They would not at that date commit themselves to Har- 
vard responsibility for female education. Such, indeed, is the legal 
position between Harvard and Radcliffe to-day. Strange as it may 
seem, and improbable as it is, Harvard may, and has the right to, 
abandon Radcliffe completely at any time. In the original treaty, as 
it was put in writing some time before the legislative charter was 
granted, this right was stipulated for in the tenth clause, which says: 

Memorandum of an agreement or contract between the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College and the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women... 

7. This agreement may be cancelled by either party on four years’ notice.! 

The agreement of which these are the two most interesting parts was 
completed by the representatives of Radcliffe and of Harvard and 
was then brought before the Massachusetts Legislature for acceptance. 

1 Lucy Allen Paton: Elizabeth Cary Agassiz: A Biography, p. 240. 
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In the due and usual course of proceedings before that body, it was 
referred by both branches of the Legislature to a joint committee con- 
taining some Senators and some Representatives. The petition of 
Radcliffe College, or rather of the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women, which it then was, was presented to the Massachusetts 
Senate on January 17, 1894,' and was then referred tothe joint Com- 
mittee on Education. That committee gave a hearing on February 
28, 1894, when the petition and original proposal or treaty was op- 
posed by the Association of Collegiate Alumne, or general body of 
women graduates of American colleges and universities. That op- 
position was limited to the one defect above mentioned. This defect 
was that the treaty in its original form authorized Radcliffe College 
to set up in Cambridge at any time an independent educational 
degree-giving institution. It was in no way bound to remain con- 
nected with or a part of Harvard University. While it is quite 
unthinkable now, and probably was then, that any manager of 
Radcliffe should desire or plan for independence of this character, 
nevertheless the right to assume it existed and it was not unreasonable 
to suppose that forces superior to the wishes of those managers might 
prevail. For instance, the opposition to the collegiate education of 
women and to any connection of Harvard with it might well have 
secured an ascendency such that Harvard would have stepped out of 
the connection and Radcliffe would have been forced to run upon its 
own responsibility, and, moreover, to use its authority to grant de- 
grees, whether or no it was fit to stand alone as a degree-giving 
institution. 

This unrestricted power to grant degrees disappeared at this legis- 
lative hearing because of a proviso or restriction which was then 
added by way of amendment. This is to be found in the Radcliffe 
charter, where it reads as follows: 

Provided that no degree shall be conferred by the said Radcliffe College 
except with the approval of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
given on satisfactory evidence of such qualification as is accepted for the same 
degree when conferred by Harvard University. 

This amendment was secured, as I have said, by the opposition of 
the Association for Collegiate Alumnz. They were represented in the 
matter by a standing committee, of which Miss Alla W. Foster, of 
Boston, was chairman. The two members of this committee who were 
from New England were present at the hearing — Miss Foster and 

1 Senate Journal, p. 64. 
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Miss Lucia Clapp, of Providence, now Mrs. Noyes. The Association 
which they represented was a national body whose members held 
degrees of colleges for women and of co-educational colleges. But 
by no means every holder of such a degree was eligible to membership. 
The Association was formed because there were no standards of what 
constituted a decent degree, and because the movement to open 
higher education to women needed not only to be pressed by its ad- 
vocates, but to be supervised so that it did not result in identifying 
degrees granted to women with second-rate education. Accordingly 
this Association set up standards, and passed or refused to pass a 
college degree according to those standards. 

While its approval had nominally no effect except to make the 
holders of such a degree eligible to its membership, it had the value 
always attached to any sincere attempt to set up standards and to put 
them forward for observation and use. 

Its Committee on the Endowment of Colleges was a nation-wide 
committee. Through this committee the Association carried out a 
general policy of inquiring into every new charter and every bill the 
passage of which would authorize institutions already chartered to 
have the degree-giving power. This committee opposed such legis- 
lation whenever the institution concerned had not, through endow- 
ment, staff, experience, or otherwise, satisfactory proofs that its 
degree would represent a properly high standard of education. Miss 
Foster in a written statement, which she has kindly made, says that 
the opposition by her committee in this case was merely a part of its 
general policy. 

Neither I nor the Association of Collegiate Alumnz [she says] had any 
special interest in this (the Radcliffe) case. We took up the matter here as we 
did in other States. We afterwards secured legislative action requiring pro- 
posals for charters to be submitted to the Board of Education which should 
report for or against such grants by the Legislature. 

And she further says that the particular opposition was 

In conformity with our general policy of opposing the chartering of new edu- 
cational institutions to grant degrees unless they had sufficient endowment to 
insure adequate standards. ... 


In consequence of this policy, she appeared in opposition at this 
hearing with the writer’s father, the late George Silsbee Hale, as 
senior counsel, and Honorable George W. Anderson, now United 
States Circuit Judge for the First Circuit, as junior counsel. 

The writer has secured, in addition to Miss Foster’s written state- 
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ment, oral accounts of the events of the day from Miss Foster, from 
Judge Anderson, and from President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 
It was a matter which the writer often discussed with his father. Mr. 
Arthur Gilman left a manuscript account of the events, which is in 
the possession of Radcliffe, and of which the writer has used a copy. 

President Eliot remembers going with Mrs. Agassiz to this hearing. 
He expected little or no serious opposition, and was surprised when 
he entered the room to find a large gathering present and obviously 
not favorable to the legislation as framed. He engaged in conversa- 
tions with various people present and made an immediate diagnosis 
of the situation with which he would have to cope at the hearing. On 
the part of Radcliffe as petitioner, Joseph B. Warner, Esq., of the 
Boston bar, had charge of the hearing. Mr. Gilman remembers that 
before he opened the case it was necessary to move the hearing to a 
larger room. President Eliot remembers that the committee asked Mr. 
Warner many hostile questions and that he, listening, felt that there 
was a generally uncomfortable and unfavorable situation. He was him- 
self the next speaker, and while he did not experience the same hostil- 
ity, he closed with a feeling in his own mind which he describes as 
“serious discouragement about the success of the petition.” 

At some time Professor Goodwin, who had taught these classes of 
girls from the beginning, made an address which does not stick in the 
memory of Miss Foster or President Eliot, but which Mr. Gilman 
reports as an exposition of the speaker’s experience with the minds of 
women in higher education, and of some particular advantages of the 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, ordinarily called the 
“Harvard Annex.” Mr. Gilman also remembers that President Eliot 
at the hearing was distinctly more favorable to Radcliffe than even 
his previous friendship had indicated. 

Every one remembers that Mrs. Agassiz made a speech of wonder- 
ful simplicity and clarity. President Eliot particularly remembers 
that she was attractive and effective in appearance and dress, as well 
as in speech. She pointed out the grounds of opposition to the charter 
as she understood them and gave effective answers. And although she, 
too, was questioned by members of the committee, the atmosphere 
was obviously changed, the questions were sympathetic, and there 
was every indication of a desire to help and a spirit of conciliation. 

This closed the case for the proponents of the measure and it is Mr. 
Gilman’s version and recollection that the opposition then collapsed 
and nothing more happened. But President Eliot remembers the 
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opening on the other side by Mr. George S. Hale, and remembers, also, 
that the theme of this speech was equally one of conciliation. The 
theme was that the speaker was there to do his duty and not in un- 
reasonable opposition and he was desirous to give his help toward any 
change in the measure which would cure the specific ground upon 
which he was instructed to oppose it. 

At this stage in the hearing the recollection of those concerned be- 
comes less distinct. Somehow, informal conference began, and at this 
conference the change already indicated was worked out and ac- 
cepted by both sides. Judge Anderson thinks that the immediate 
credit for this is due to Mr. Warner; that when the latter grasped the 
limited nature of the opposition, he cordially and gracefuliy yielded 
the point at issue. However that may be, the amendment desired by 
the opposition was drafted and accepted. With this improvement the 
committee reported the matter to the Legislature favorably and 
Radcliffe College thereupon received its present charter. 

But the matter did not end without leaving some bitterness be- 
hind. Those who had dared to stand up in Boston and oppose a 
treaty which had been agreed upon by the members of the Radcliffe 
Corporation and by the Harvard Fellows and Overseers and Faculty, 
were not kindly judged by a certain sort of opinion current at the time. 
Their motives and actions were seriously impugned. They had little 
to reward them for the service which they had done except their con- 
sciousness that they had done the right thing as inoffensively as pos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, the writer has one exceedingly pleasant recol- 
lection of what a distinguished member of the Harvard Corporation 
did after all this. It was not long after the event before his clear and 
philosophic mind grasped the advantage which had accrued to Rad- 
cliffe from the opposition and the sincerity of those who had helped 
through over-opposition. As Miss Foster has said in her written 
statement: “‘The signature of the president of Harvard on the Rad- 
cliffe diplomas”’ was “‘the guarantee of a college standard.” The 


amendment had made it impossible that a Radcliffe degree should be 
granted any other way or mean anything else. 

At the time of the opposition, according to reports from the writer’s 
father, this member of the Harvard Corporation had scarcely meas- 
ured his criticism. But these reports also record that he was equally 
open and free in withdrawing what he had said. It is so rare that any 
one is large enough to use the phrase, “I was wrong,” that Mr. George 
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Silsbee Hale always remembered with peculiar cordiality the circum- 
stance that that phrase was used in this case. 

But when twenty years had passed this same member of the Har- 
vard Corporation appeared to have completely forgotten this side of 
the incident. It was one of the pleasures of younger men to walk up 
the centre of Commonwealth Avenue with him and he used to return 
from work at the later hours when younger men were traveling that 
road. The writer remembers several occasions of such companionship. 
On each of these this gentleman would repeat with the greatest cor- 
diality and with praise a somewhat different version of these events. 
He would tell how genially Mr. Hale had said “I was wrong”; how 
unqualified the admission was and how unconditionally the opposi- 
tion had been withdrawn. He would end by mentioning the incident, 
which is recorded elsewhere, that Mr. Hale’s fee for his services in this 
matter not only was a token of the satisfaction felt by his clients, but 
also found its way to the treasury of Radcliffe. 


PROFESSOR LANMAN AND THE CENTENARY OF THE 
SOCIETE ASIATIQUE 


By JAMES R. JEWETT, ’84, Proressor or ARABIC 


MONG the various meetings of learned bodies to which Harvard 

sent delegates the past summer, perhaps none exceeded in in- 
terest the one held in Paris, July 10-13, by the Société Asiatique, to 
commemorate not only its own centenary, but also the centenary of 
Champollion’s decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, two 
events of great significance in the history of scholarship. Champol- 
lion’s discovery was the key to the whole written history of ancient 
Egypt, and the services of the Société Asiatique in the domain of 
Oriental studies have been of signal importance. Among its members 
have been some of the most brilliant scholars of their time, and its 
record is one of which any country might well be proud. 

Invitations to this celebration had been sent to numerous univer- 
sities and other learned bodies, and about one hundred and fifty del- 
egates actually came. Among these were Kurakichi Shiratori of 
Tokio and Cattaiii Bey of Egypt.! From America were, among others, 
Breasted of Chicago, Gottheil and Jackson from Columbia, Lanman 


1 For some of these names and some other matters of detail I am indebted to a 
fellow delegate’s privately printed account of the celebration. 
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and Jewett of Harvard. Among those who came from England may 
be mentioned Dr. F. W. Thomas of the India Office Library, Cowley, 
and Langdon of Oxford. 

The mornings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday (July 11-13 
inclusive) had been reserved for “meetings.” These meetings were 
held at the house of the Société Géographique, and at these meetings, 
besides technical papers, various formal congratulatory addresses 
were read, among the more notable of which was that prepared by 
Professor Lanman for the American Oriental Society. 

The afternoons and evenings were given up to various functions 
which may perhaps be best discussed in the order in which they oc- 
curred. Monday afternoon there was a reception and tea at the Musée 
Guimet, and here it was a pleasure to meet not only President Senart 
and other members of the Société Asiatique and many of the delegates, 
but especially the genial director of the Musée, M. Moret, and Profes- 
sor Pelliot, both of whom had been in Boston and Cambridge last 
October at the Oriental meetings held on the invitation of the Ameri- 
can Academy at the instance of Professor Lanman. The presence of 
the wives of some of the delegates and members of the Société Asi- 
atique was a distinct addition to the charm of this and the other social 
events. 

Tuesday afternoon was held the “Formal Session” or Séance Solen- 
nelle, in the great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne. This magnificent 
hall with its audience, estimated at from two to three thousand, many 
of them ladies, was an interesting sight in itself, and when there were 
added the statuesque figures of the cuirassiers stationed here and 
there in their striking uniforms, and when finally, at the entrance of 
President Millerand, the superb band struck up the Marseillaise and 
the entire audience — ladies, scholars, officials, and diplomats — arose 
to receive him, the effect was such that no one who was privileged to 
be present is likely to forget it. 

After a learned and eloquent address by M. Senart, President of the 
Société Asiatique, there followed several congratulatory addresses, 
among the more notable of which was that from the Royal Asiatic 
Society read by Mr. Thomas. This was in English. But the most 
impressive of these addresses was that delivered by Professor Lanman 
as representative of the American Oriental Society, of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the American universities which 
had sent delegates. This discourse was in French. It was short, but 
the elevation of its sentiments, and the manner of the speaker, so 
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simple and dignified, his clear enunciation, and his evident earnestness 
and sincerity, made of the whole a little masterpiece. 

An interesting discourse was delivered by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and finally President Millerand, in an eloquent speech, 
delivered in a clear and ringing voice, brought to an end a most note- 
worthy meeting. 

Tuesday evening M. Senart held a reception at his residence, and 
here the delegates had a chance to meet in his own home the noted 
scholar who by his cordiality, his wit, and his exquisite courtesy, 
charmed all with whom he came in contact. 

Wednesday afternoon at the Louvre were held the special exercises 
in commemoration of Champollion, and that evening the delegates 
were the guests of Prince Bonaparte at a reception given by him at his 
palatial residence. The fact that the Prince, although he had not been 
well, and was still carrying his arm in a sling, yet opened his house, 
and received his guests personally, deepened the impression of his 
bountiful hospitality. 

Thursday afternoon the delegates were given a reception by the 
Municipality of Paris in the magnificent halls of the Hotel de Ville, 
and there had the pleasure of meeting the President of the Council, 
who welcomed them in a speech marked by dignity and cordiality. 

The final function was the banquet given at the Palais d’Orsay on 
Thursday evening. The seating of the guests, of whom there were 
about two hundred and fifty, had been carefully arranged, and the 
dinner itself was perfection in every detail. After dinner, speeches 
were made by the Count d’Hauteroche, great-grandson of Cham- 
pollion, and others. Mr. Lanman’s little story made a decided hit, and 
the address of M. Sarraut, the Minister of the Colonies, was listened 
to with marked attention. Altogether this banquet was, as one of the 
delegates has put it, an “appropriate finale for a series of dignified 
and beautiful fétes.” 

To at least one Harvard man, one of the pleasantest memories of 
the celebration will always be the part taken by Professor Lanman, 
a part for which his great scholarship, combined with his endearing 
personal qualities, so well fitted him. Of his scholarship it is only fair 
to say that his work is known and prized wherever the scientific study 
of Sanskrit is pursued. That this is not merely the partial judgment 
of a friend is shown by the fact that he has been twice president of the 
American Oriental Society, that he is an honorary fellow of the Asiatic 
Societies of Bengal, France, England, and Germany, and that he was 
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elected in 1908 to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of the 
Institute of France, the second American to receive this distinction. 
Of his endearing personal qualities there can be but one opinion. This 
is no place to discuss his scientific work in detail, but mention ought 
to be made of the Harvard Oriental Series, of which he is joint founder 
and general editor, for this is an enduring monument both of his 
scholarship and of his generous and self-sacrificing spirit. Every 
Harvard man who is interested in seeing what the University is doing, 
and what kind of men are doing it, would do well to look over the 
Descriptive List of the Harvard Oriental Series (published by the 
Harvard University Press) and to read carefully Mr. Lanman’s 
Memorial of H. C. Warren (appended to the List) and especially the 
Prefatory Note. He will there find the key-note of the Paris address, 
and will the better understand why the great Harvard scholar was 
honored at Paris. 


The text of Mr. Lanman’s brief address before the assembly at 
the Sorbonne is as follows: 


Monsieur le Président de la République, Monsieur le Ministre, Monsieur le 

Président de la Société Asiatique, Mesdames, Messieurs: 

Au nom de la Société Orientale Américaine, et de l’Académie Américaine 
des Arts et Sciences, et aussi au nom des Universités représentées ici, j’ai 
Yhonneur d’apporter 4 la Société Asiatique les félicitations les plus chaleu- 
reuses a l’occasion de l’achévement d’un siécle de services glorieux, rendus non 
seulement 4 la France, mais au monde. 

Le livre du Centenaire, qui vient de paraftre, jette une lumiére éclatante 
sur l’abondance de ces services, et, ce qui est mieux, sur leur haute valeur 
scientifique. Et la réunion ici d’une assemblée si distinguée est un hommage 
rendu aux savants vivants et 4 la mémoire de ceux qui ne sont plus. Mais je 
voudrais, dans ces quelques mots, insister sur un seul point, en montrant 
comment I’ceuvre des orientalistes du vingtiéme siécle est devenue une ceuvre 
qui compte dans la pratique et dans la politique. 

L’Occident et l’Extréme-Orient sont 4 présent devenus proches voisins. 
Ce voisinage entraine des responsabilités auxquelles on ne peut échapper. 
Que nous le voulions ou non, nous aurons de plus en plus affaire 4 l’Extréme- 
Orient. Désormais, il se produira inévitablement 4 travers le Pacifique un 
échange d’influences puissantes, d’influences qui agiront profondément sur la 
politique, la littérature, l’art, la philosophie, la religion et la morale, bref, sur 
tout ce qui constitue la civilisation des deux hémisphéres. Diriger ces influ- 
ences dans le bon sens, voila l’ceuvre du savant. 

Si l’Occident traite les peuples de Orient comme il le doit, nous devons 
tout d’abord les respecter. Pour les respecter, nous aurons 4 les connaitre et 
ales comprendre. Et cette connaissance, nous la devrons d’abord aux travaux 
des voyageurs et des savants qui consacrent de longues années 4 observer 
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patiemment et a étudier la vie des Orientaux, leurs philosophies et leurs reli- 
gions, et surtout leurs facons de penser et d’agir, telles que l’histoire les révéle. 
L’Orient et l’Occident sont membres d’une méme famille: leur devoir le plus 
pressant est cette entente mutuelle. Pensez 4 la Chine, dont l’éveil prodigieux 
& la vie moderne est tout proche: il n’est pas bien difficile d’imaginer des 
circonstances ot: non seulement |’Amérique, mais aussi l’Europe occidentale, 
auraient un intérét vital 4 se savoir sfires, avec la Chine et le Japon, d’une 
amitié qui efit une base vraiment substantielle. Or, travailler pour sa part a 
fonder cette sympathie est la noble tache de l’orientaliste, tiche intimement 
liée 4 la vie politique d’aujourd’hui. 

Ne croyez pas, Messieurs, que l’ceuvre d’un petit groupe d’orientalistes soit 
peu de chose. II y a cinquante ans, un bon nombre de Japonais sont venus en 
Amérique pour y étudier la vie moderne; ils y ont recu de la part des orient- 
alistes, en particulier 4 l'Université de Yale, l’accueil le plus cordial et le plus 
secourable. Or, ces mémes jeunes gens, une fois revenus dans leur patrie, ont 
figuré parmi les hommes qui ont dirigé la transformation du Japon. Niera-t-on 
que l’amitié montrée par quelques savants de la Nouvelle Angleterre ait eu 
des conséquences profondes dans |’Empire du Soleil Levant? Autre exemple: 
aprés le soulévement des Boxeurs, les Etats-Unis ont remboursé a la Chine les 
indemnités qu’elle avait payées. Acte heureux en lui-méme: mais voyez les 
résultats, plus heureux encore, qui en ont découlé! La Chine a consacré ces 
fonds 4 des bourses en faveur de jeunes Chinois étudiant dans les Université 
Américaines; et maintenant les Chinois sont trés nombreux dans ces Univer- 
sités. Et le caractére et les talents de ces éléves autorisent 4 beaucoup espérer 
des services qu’ils rendront a leur patrie. Et voila comment, selon la parole 
du Bouddha, l’amitié engendre l’amitié! 

Votre Société, Monsieur le Président, et la nétre ont les mémes buts et les 
mémes espoirs. Les crises qu’ont subies les deux pays, n’ont jamais altéré 
l’amitié qui lie la France et les Etats-Unis depuis un siécle et demi. Nous 
autres Américains, nous mettrons notre orgueil et notre joie a travailler de 
concert avec votre Société 4 la réalisation de sa noble tache. 

Mais dans nos rapports avec l’Orient, quittons toute vanité, et cherchons a 
rendre accessibles 4 l’Occident les incomparables lecons que les Sages de 
l’Orient peuvent nous donner, — lecons qui enseignent la vie simple, la mo- 
dération des désirs, l’apaisement de l’esprit, et par dessus tout, la recherche 
de Dieu et le sentiment de l’immanence divine. 


The little after-dinner story, told by Mr. Lanman at the final ban- 
quet, now follows. The story was told to him some sixty-odd years 
ago, and with pride, by Miss Abby Trumbull Lanman (born 1806), 
a sister of his father, Peter Lanman, 3d (born 1807). Abby and Peter 
Lanman, 3d, were children of Peter Lanman, 2d, and of Abby Trum- 
bull (the circumstances of whose birth are here told), the grand- 
daughter of the Revolutionary Governor Jonathan Trumbull. Both 
mother and children were personally acquainted with prominent 
figures of the American Revolution. 
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Monsieur le Ministre, Monsieur le Président de la Société Asiatique, Mes- 
dames, Messieurs: 

Avec votre gracieuse permission, je voudrais vous raconter un petit trait 
de la Révolution Américaine. Les forces Francaises venaient d’arriver a 
notre aide en Nouvelle Angleterre. Elles marchérent du port de débarquement 
jusqu’a Libanon, une petite ville dans Etat du Connecticut. Le gouverneur 
colonial du Connecticut était Jonathan Trumbull, le seul entre les treize 
gouverneurs qui soit resté pendant toute la guerre rebelle au roi George d’An- 
gleterre. Trumbull était l’ami secourable et fidéle de Washington. On dit que 
Washington l’appela Frére Jonathan ou Brother Jonathan. II fallait une 
demeure convenable pour loger les officiers Frangais, le comte de Rochambeau, 
le duc de Lauzun, et les autres. 

L2 gouverneur Jonathan Trumbull se rendit 4 la demeure de son fils David 
Trumbull, dont la maison était la plus grande et la plus comfortable du petit 
bourg, et demanda 4 son fils s’il voulait bien la mettre 4 la disposition des 
Francais. 

Tout ceci se passait dans le mois de décembre dix-sept cent quatre-vingt. 
Le climat de notre Nouvelle Angleterre est souvent trés rude. Le froid, les 
neiges épaisses, les chemins difficiles, abrupts (moi-méme, je les ai parcourus 
dans ma jeunesse, combien de fois!), qui ménent dudit Libanon jusqu’a Nor- 
wich, le plus proche village important, — tout cela contribua a rendre, en cette 
saison d’hiver, tout déplacement extrémement difficile. Mais ce n’etait pas 
tout. On attendait d’un jour a l’autre la naissance d’un enfant de Madame 
David Trumbull. 

Néanmoins Monsieur David Trumbull demanda 4 sa femme si elle pouvait 
quitter et céder sa maison aux Francais. Oui, Monsieur, fut spontanément 
la réponse. Et quand? ajouta-t-il. Dans une heure, Monsieur. Et, avec un 
patriotisme vraiment grand, elle rassembla ses vétements et en fit un paquet 
qu’elle mit dans un tra‘neau, et partit dans la neige. L’enfant naquit 4 Nor- 
wich, dans la nuit du premier janvier dix-sept cent quatre-vingt-un. 

Mesdames, Messieurs, vous me pardonnerez si j’ajoute que cet enfant est 
dzvenue, vingt-six ans aprés, la mére de mon propre pére. Cela en soi-méme 
ne veut rien dire, mais cela montre que l’amitié de mes ancétres avec les braves 
et nobles Francais qui sont venus a notre secours a duré, du trisaieul, bisaieule, 
grand-mére, pére, et fils, a travers cinq générations. Mais ce n’est pas tout. 
Nos deux fils se sont battus dans la derniére guerre, l’ainé a c6té des Francais 
dans l’Argonne, le cadet dans la mer du Nord, ou il a vu de ses propres yeux la 
reddition de la flotte Allemande. Voila donc six générations, profondément 
amies de la France! J’espére, j’en suis sir, que cette amitié durera a travers 
les générations 4 venir. 
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DOCTOR FURNESS’S LETTERS! 


HE GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE for December, 1912, contained 
an article on Horace Howard Furness by Owen Wister, which 
must be vivid in the memory of many readers even after ten years. 
In closing that article Mr. Wister deplored the fact that upon Cym- 
beline Dr. Furness should have spent the final two years of his 
strength. “‘The son could have edited Cymbzline, but all his scholar- 
ship will not enable him to write his father’s memoirs. That is the 
book which has gone with Dr. Furness irrevocably out of the world.” 
Yet not so irrevocably as Mr. Wister had thought. A man’s letters 
may be his memoirs, if friends and relatives have been foresighted 
enough to preserve them, and fortunately letters of Dr. Furness in 
sufficient number and continuity to form a fairly complete autobiog- 
raphy have been preserved. Fortunately also they have come into 
the hands of an exceptionally intelligent and judicious editor, who 
is almost over-scrupulous in observing Dr. Furness’s maxim that 
“reticence and persistent retreat into the background is the perfection 
of editorial duty.” 

The letters begin with those written when Furness was a student at 
Harvard, in the class of 1854. How many undergraduates, we wonder, 
write such letters home nowadays — letters full of atmosphere and 
color, gay, lively, and good-humored, or throbbing with deep feeling, 
according to the theme. Nothing in Furness’s college letters points to 
the work to which he subsequently devoted himself, but they are 
remarkable for the range of interests that they reveal. Natural history 
and the classics were subjects that he pursued with equal enthusiasm; 
he was Vice-President of the Natural History Society, and his pro- 
nunciation of Greek was so excellent that one of the College Tutors 
begged the privilege of coming to his rooms and hearing him read 
Greek, “‘that he might acquire from me the style in which the bird 
of Meeonian song was wont to ‘receete’ his epos. Of course I was only 
too ‘grattered and flatified,’ and ‘only too happy,’ and all sorts of 
bowing, blushing.” He was not so wedded to his books as to disdain 
the various manifestations of human nature that took place about him. 
Describing the uproarious carousals with which the undergraduates 
celebrated President Walker’s inauguration, he wrote to his sister, 


1 The Letters of Horace Howard Furness, edited by H. H. F. Jayne, ’20. Two 
volumes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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“You know my penchant for such scenes, and I assure you that that 
day I saw some rich ones. I hate to have any one get ‘tight,’ but if he 
must and will do so, why, pray let me see him.”” He by no means re- 
stricted his observations to scenes of gayety. He journeyed to Marsh- 
field to witness the funeral of Daniel Webster; he was stirred to indig- 
nation by the spectacle of a fugitive slave being marched through the 
streets of Boston under guard. 

After graduation there followed two years of foreign travel and 
study, with congenial companions. Then Furness returned to Phila- 
delphia and took up the study of law, tutoring and giving lessons in 
foreign languages in the evenings. In 1859 he was admitted to the 
Philadelphia Bar; in the same year he and his father, a leading 
abolitionist, took an active part in a turbulent public prayer meeting 
at the hour when in Virginia John Brown was hanged. On a later day 
they awaited the train that bore John Brown’s body northward, and 
when it stopped in the station they entered the freight car in which 
lay the long rough box containing the body and assisted in the arrange- 
ments for removing it secretly in order to prevent an outbreak by the 
gathering mob. 

In 1860 Furness married: and in 1860 also he was elected a member 
of the Shakspere Society of Philadelphia, which was finding in its 
critical readings that the Variorum edition of 1821 was inadequate. 
But although he almost at once began to form plans for the work that 
was to occupy him for nearly half a century, the march of events 
compelled him to put aside his plans. Upon the outbreak of war in 
1861 he volunteered for the army, but was rejected on account of his 
deafness. In the Sanitary Commission he found an opportunity to 
render useful service. He followed in the wake of battles, helping to 
organize hospitals — how efficiently a passage from one of his letters 
describing an episode after Antietam may enable us to judge. “Had 
a furious fight with two rebel women and two men for not allowing us 
to bring the poor wounded into their house into rooms unoccupied. 
Whew! I emptied a whole hogshead of abuse and wrath on them and 
told them we’d take the lower stories and they might go up into the 
second story, and then if we wanted that we’d take it too and they 
might go up on to the roof, and we’d follow them there if need were 
and they might jump off.” 

After the war Furness found that his increasing deafness made 
active practice of the law impossible; he turned to the study of Shake- 
speare and began in 1866 work on the new Variorum Romeo and Juliet. 
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When the book was being printed a prospectus of the work reached 
the hands of William Aldis Wright of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
one of the editors of the Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare. Wright, 
incensed by what he regarded as a slighting reference to his edition, 
published a letter of protest in the London Atheneum; Furness re- 
plied, Wright retorted, and Furness made a final rejoinder. The liter- 
ary quarrel that had been acrimonious on both sides had a happy 
ending. Upon the appearance of Romeo and Juliet Wright, recognizing 
a scholar who was his peer, wrote to Furness a letter of warm appre- 
ciation, and thenceforth the two men were staunch and lifelong friends. 
Indeed Furness’s letters to Wright comprise a large portion of his 
published correspondence and show that the bonds of affection be- 
tween the two men strengthened to the end. 

Sorrow that time never healed came to Furness in middle life; his 
wife died, and thereafter the strain of cheerful gayety that had always 
run through his letters is subdued and frequently gives place to the 
strain of sadness. The year after his wife’s death he was appointed by 
the University of Pennsylvania to the Seybert Commission to inves- 
tigate the truth of modern spiritualism; he embraced the opportunity 
with eagerness and expressed “‘a leaning in favour of the substantial 
truth of spiritualism.” But this prepossession could not dim his clear- 
sightedness or make him the dupe of the various mediums that he 
investigated. One of them, Joseph Caffray, professed to discover in 
him unrivaled mediumistic powers; Furness in his conscientious en- 
deavor under Caffray’s directions to cultivate these powers undertook 
to wear night and day a piece of “magnetized paper”’ on the top of his 
head. His letters describing this and other experiments and investi- 
gations are humorous and interesting; in the end he had to record only 
the exposure of fraud and to express his disappointment and disgust 
at the so-called phenomena that he witnessed. 

So he returned to his labors on Shakespeare’s plays, which thence- 
forth constituted his chief occupation. He was temporarily diverted 
to other enterprises; he edited some of Emerson’s letters, and he super- 
vised the English of Dr. Paul Haupt’s Polychrome Bible and con- 
tributed a translation of the Psalms. In fishing trips to Florida he 
found recreation; he was proud of the great tarpons that he caught 
and he loved the beauty of the southern waters. He went about 
giving readings of Shakespeare’s plays, for the benefit of good causes 
or for the pleasure of his friends. His kindness was unceasing, and it 
went out to strangers as well as to friends; a characteristic passage is 
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the following from a letter to his sister: ‘“‘There is a young girl who 
sits in the receipt of custom, at the Soda Water stand at the Broad 
Street Station, for whom my compassion has been stirred during this 
hot weather. T’ other day I told her, when I found that she had 
nowhere to pass her Sundays, that if she would come here, she would 
be welcome. I did n’t tell her I was a ‘sporty old gent,’ but I did tell 
her that I did n’t think it would exactly do for her, whose name I 
did n’t even know, to come here to my table, but if she’d eat her 
meals with my housekeeper she could have fresh country air for at 
least one day. She said she’d like to come very much — so I sent 
Margery in to interview her. And to-day she came out with her 
sister, and Margery has been in her element showing her round every- 
where and sitting in the Japanese tea-house, gossiping. Poor little 
girls.” 

In his last years sorrow visited him again and again; death took his 
dearly beloved sister and soon after her his only daughter, and then 
his brother; but under all his heavy afflictions his sweetness of spirit 
never forsook him, his tender affection for his friends never grew less, 
his patient industry never failed. The charm of his character which 
seized the reader in the early pages of his gay and cheerful youth grows 
and mellows with the grave shaping of the years. 

The introduction to the letters, written, we assume, by his grandson, 
gives a delightful portrait of him, worthy to stand as a memorial with 
the article by Owen Wister. 

e 
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GRADES IN PRESCRIBED AND ELECTIVE COURSES 
By RAY W. PETTENGILL, Pa.D., ’10 


OME ten or twelve years ago a normal curve of “grades” was 

plotted at Harvard based on results in several selected courses. 
To those who recall the experiment, and perhaps to others, the fol- 
lowing statistical bits may have some interest. 

The figures are for 997 students who received final grades in my 
first and second year sections from September, 1907, to June, 1920. 
Of these 501 were in German A, prescribed for Freshmen; 496 in 
German C, 1a, 1b, or 1c; i.e. in second year elective courses. 
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The curve for both groups is more symmetrical than that once 
projected as a normal Freshman curve, with which it agrees in general. 
Idle curiosity prompts the plotting of my curves and I hope no 
one will think they are intended to advocate any standard guide in 
grading. 
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Those of my students interested in costs may like to know just 
what they were contributing to the support of their taskmaster. 

If we assume that one fifth of the tuition paid fairly represents one 
course, then Harvard received more than $42,000 gross from more 
than 1250 men for my instruction, for which it paid me $15,950. The 
individual paid $30 or $40 for his course (average about $34) while 
the University paid less than $13 in my own case, leaving some $21 
profit for other purposes. To be sure, not all instruction was so poorly 
paid, and many courses were not even self-supporting. 
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THE CHILDREN OF HARVARD 1907 
By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD, ’07 


HAT is happening to the race? Is it running out or holding 
its own? Are native Americans reproducing themselves? 
And what of the “educated classes’’? 

Questions of this tenor are the concern of every thoughtful man, 
and many and varied are the guesses and deductions from a paucity 
of fact. I am glad to be able to contribute slightly to the discussion 
with the following figures compiled from a very interesting volume, 
“Harvard College Class of 1907; Quindecennial Report.”’ In the belief 
that the data, though scanty, are representative of educated Ameri- 
can men, and with the desire to stimulate like studies (but more 
thorough than mine) into similar available information, let the rec- 
ord tell its own story. 

The 1907 report is a volume of nearly 700 pages. It contains, among 
other things, fairly full autobiographical memoranda — place and 
date of birth, years in school and college, date of marriage, if any, date 
of birth or births of children, if any. Some of the members of the 
class, for one reason or another, failed to give adequate replies to 
the questions sent out by the secretary: these I have omitted entirely 
from this study. 

The members for whom I found adequate data number 679. Of 
these, 37, or about 514 per cent, are foreign-born. Twenty-one of 
the foreign-born are natives of Canada, England, and South Wales. 
Probably 5 or 6 of the remainder of this group are children of Amer- 
ican parents traveling or living temporarily abroad —they are 
technically foreign-born, but are far from being foreigners. With 
three or four exceptions the entire 37 were apparently brought up 
in the United States from an early age. The class, therefore, is pre- 
dominantly American. It is not, of course, without its sprinkling 
of foreign names, but these, too, I am sure, though I did not count 
them, are in the minority. 

Of the 679 members considered, 514 are or have been married, 
and 165 have remained single. This means that in the fifteen years 
since graduation 75 per cent have married. I do not know how this 
proportion compares with that of other groups of the population, 
but it strikes me as high for this group. I made no record of the date 
of the marriages. 
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In round numbers, 77 and a fraction per cent of the married mem- 
bers of the class for whom information is available, have one or more 
children. There are thus, out of this total, 399 fathers as against 
115 childless married members. The total number of children born to 
the date of the writing of the report was 824, or slightly more than 
two children, on the average, for each married member who had any 
children or child at all. In other words, the married members with 
children have, as a group, reproduced themselves. 

The class as a group has not yet reproduced itself — 824 offspring 
from 679 members. Reproduction would mean double 679 or 1358. 
Nor did the married men as a group reproduce themselves — 824 
offspring from 514 married men. 

Classified as to number in family and sex of child, the report yielded 
the following (m = male; f = female): 

141 one-child families: 66 m; 75 f. 

130 two-child families: 46 with 2 m; 30 with 2 f; 54 with 1 m and 1 f. . 

82 three-child families: 12 with 3 m; 17 with 3 f; 27 with 2 m and 1 f; 26 
with 1 m and 2 f. 

83 four-child families: 2 with 4 m; 3 with 4 f; 7 with 1 m and 8 f; 15 with 
2 m and 2 f; 6 with 3 m and 1 f. 

10 five-child families: 2 with 4 m and 1 f; 4 with 3 m and 2 f; 2 with 2 m 
and 3 f; 1 with 1 m and 4 f; 1 with 5 Ff. 

2 six-child families: 1 with 3 m and 8 f; 2 with 4 m and 2 f. 

1 seven-child family: 4 m and 8 f. 


As already stated, the total number of children is 824. It is inter- 
esting to realize that the sex division approximates that of normal 
populations — in this case 407 males to 417 females. 

On the assumption that each of the boys lives to maturity and 
goes to Harvard, and on the further assumption that 1907 produces 
no more sons, certain traditions can be carried on to a very consider- 
able extent. 

I have no comments to make on these meagre statistics, and but 
a word or two of additional explanation. One member reported the 
birth of a son and “‘two others.” I distributed these fifty-fifty, one 
boy, one girl. In the case of infant deaths, the births have been 
included: the total number of children means therefore the total 
number born, not the total number living. In one or two other in- 
stances irregularities occurred in the recording which I have adjusted 
as reasonably as possible — they do not affect the general result. 
Owing to the physical set-up of the data, I am morally certain that 
I have made errors which escaped one checking. 
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Class secretaries are very busy, self-sacrificing men. But why would 
not it be a good idea for each class to select some statistically inclined 
member to dig out vital statistics like these and thus gradually build 
up a set of data which, carefully done, would form a real contribution 
to our students of racial and eugenical matters? 


THE SARGENT PANELS IN THE WIDENER LIBRARY 
By MARGARET E. GILMAN, Secretary or Foca Art Museum 


HE two panels painted by John S. Sargent, the first permanent 

memorial erected at the University to Harvard men who fought 

and died in the World War of 1914-1918, were unveiled on Wednes- 
day, November 1. The panels are an anonymous gift. 

Fittingly this tribute to Harvard’s sons has been placed in the 
Widener Library — the building most used by the members of the 
University. The paintings are on the wall of the landing of the main 
stairway on either side of the door leading into the Widener Room, 
where they will be seen by the students as they go in and out of the 
building day by day. 

A description of the panels is here attempted for the benefit of those 
who cannot at least for the present see the works themselves, and this 
brief text is given merely to explain the reproductions. 

In form the panels are tall and narrow with semi-circular tops. The 
painting entitled “Entering the War” on the right of the doorway 
represents the coming of our troops across the water and their welcome 
by the Allies. Against the vivid greenish blue background of sea is 
depicted row on row of marching soldiers, young, strong, enthusiastic, 
clad in khaki and wearing their broad-brimmed campaign hats. In the 
centre is the flag — its red and white stripes standing out brilliantly 
in contrast to the neutral tones of the soldiers’ uniforms. In front of 
the billowing folds of the flag is the American Eagle, vigorous and 
defiant. In the foreground on the right, at the side of the marching 
troops who reach out their hands to them in greeting, are allegorical 
female figures — typifying the Allies. 

The figure in the immediate foreground in robes of horizon blue, 
wears a red cap on her yellow hair. She is France. Wrapped in the 
folds of her cloak and held to her breast is a baby; in her left hand is an 
unsheathed bayonet; the marching boys grasp her right hand. She 
regards them with emotion and courage as they pass by. Behind her 
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is the exhausted figure of Belgium with drooping head in a black cloak 
and hood. Her bare feet grip the stony beach as she almost sinks to 
the ground. In her right hand is a broken sword. She is enveloped in 
the khaki mantle of Britain, who is supporting her and at the same 
time greeting with a look of friendship and trust the young troops 
coming to the relief of the war-tried Allies. 

On the left of the door is pictured the young soldier embracing 
Death and Victory. The colors of the panel are in harmony with the 
wall which it decorates and the dominant golden tones and the soaring 
upward sweep and vigor of line serve to emphasize its theme. 

The panels were put in place about a year after the commission was 
undertaken — the work on them being done in two periods of time 
with an interval of some months between. The preliminary sketches 
and full-sized cartoons were made during the year 1921; the canvases 
themselves have been completed since Mr. Sargent’s return to this 
country in the spring of 1922. As in all Mr. Sargent’s decorative work 
even the smallest detail has been done by the artist himself —without 
the aid of assistants. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


EBATING does not rank as one of the major sports; it would 
hardly be expected that an intercollegiate debate, coming in the 
The Harvard- Middle of the football season, would attract much public 
Oxford attention. It seemed a reckless proceeding, a challenge to 
Debate ‘ bana 
failure of the most chilling sort, when the management of 
the Harvard Debating Team hired Symphony Hall for the encounter 
with the representatives from Oxford; what vistas of empty seats 
would confront the speakers, whether they gazed down from the plat- 
form to the floor or cast their eyes upward to the balconies! Moreover, 
had not the subject for the debate been sufficiently threshed out three 
years before, when two eminent champions, the one the President of 
Harvard University, the other the Senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
had met in the Arena and earnestly shown each other and the listen- 
ing world why we should join the League of Nations and why we 
should n’t? What interest could the arguments of undergraduate 
students add to a subject that is, if we are to accept the judgment of 
those wise men who now control the policies of our two great political 
parties, as dead as the issues of 1822? 
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Thus, quite logically, any one of those wise men might have rea- 
soned. Yet more than three thousand persons paid an admission 
fee that even for a football game would not have been moderate in 
order to hear the young Englishmen and the young Americans debate 
the question whether the United States should or should not imme- 
diately join the League of Nations. Not only was every seat in 
Symphony Hall taken; there were people standing three rows deep 
along the walls, and the audience overflowed upon the platform and 
occupied all of it except a mere runway of space in front in which the 
debaters were free to walk and talk in the easy English conversational 
manner, or to stand and deliver in the American oratorical. 

For the benefit of readers who may not have seen any report of the 
contest a few facts may be set forth. Harvard held that the United 
States should not enter the League, Oxford that it should join it im- 
mediately. The decision was rendered through a vote of the audience: 
detachable ballots were printed with the programmes, and at the end 
of the debate were collected by tellers and counted. The result of the 
vote, when announced, gave the victory to Harvard by a score of about 
1600 to 1000. So far as friendliness of reception was concerned, the 
visitors had no reason to feel disappointed. Even though they failed 
to win the victory they received heartier applause than did any of the 
Harvard speakers. 

The methods employed by the members of the two teams in pre- 
paring for the debate and in carrying it through were obviously quite 
different and are probably typical of the difference in attitude of 
English and American undergraduates towards trials of intellect. 
Broadly speaking, the impression one received from the exhibition was 
that the Americans look upon such affairs as fearsome and formidable, 
to be approached in a grim spirit, and that the Englishmen find them 
enlivening and are able to bring to them lightness of heart as well as 
seriousness of mind. The Harvard debaters had clearly each of them 
committed to memory a set speech, from which they departed as 
necessity required to answer arguments brought forward by their 
opponents. The Oxford men had no such carefully prepared addresses; 
they spoke directly to the arguments presented by the opponents who 
preceded them; they were informal, unconventional, and natural; their 
individuality counted, and that of the Harvard men did not. Each 
Englishman set out to win his listeners, not immediately by force of 
argument, but by appealing to their imagination or their sympathy or 
their sense of humor; the English approach to the subject was not 
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matter of fact and logical, as was the American; it was genial and 
whimsical and personal. ‘When I was a schoolboy at Eton,” said one 
of the Englishmen, “I had to wear a black suit in mourning for George 
the Third’’; and then, as the audience, somewhat bewildered, laughed 
a little, he added, “George the Third is dead, you know; he really is, 
though I’m not sure that all of you are aware of it.”” By that time the 
audience, having “got” the interesting bit of historical information 
about the origin of the Eton costume, was feeling well pleased with 
itself for its cleverness in getting it, and it was also feeling well pleased 
with the speaker who had made it laugh. The Englishmen had studied 
debating as an art, the Harvard speakers had studied it as a science. 
The English method seems more useful than the American in cul- 
tivating flexibility, quickness, readiness. 

One impression which may not have been shared by more than a 
negligible number in the audience the writer is disposed to record. On 
both sides there was very evident the desire that America should take 
the course that should benefit the civilized world. It was impossible to 
question the sincerity of the young men, to doubt that into their 
presentation of their convictions they were putting their whole heart 
and mind. Yet to one observer the spectacle of the best of young 
England coming to make their appeal to the best of young America 
and being repulsed with a certain obduracy of tone and manner was 
depressing. Of course they had to be repulsed; no debating team 
could say, “You have convinced our minds by the force of your argu- 
ments and won our hearts by your personal charm; henceforth count 
on us to fight by your side.”’ But had there been more of the gracious- 
ness of spirit that the Englishmen showed, a less inflexible conscious- 
ness of America’s moral superiority in the world to-day, and less 
suspicion of the motives of every other country on earth, the rejection 
of young England’s advances to young America might have been 
accomplished in a manner more gratifying to those who wished to 
rejoice in a Harvard victory. 


Harvard, Yale, and Princeton have entered into an agreement 
designed to reduce the possibility of professionalism in intercollegiate 


New sport. A candidate for competition in any sport must 


Athletic now make a detailed statement of certain matters which 
for any other student remain of private and personal 
concern. The assumption apparently is that an athlete shall be ad- 
judged guilty until he has proved himself innocent. He may not 


Regulations 
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take part in any intercollegiate contests until he has informed the 
committee on eligibility of the sources from which he receives finan- 
cial support and of the ways in which he has earned money during 
vacation; and if he admits receiving pecuniary aid from persons on 
whom he is not naturally dependent, he must satisfy the committee 
that the help thus obtained was not offered because of his ability as 
an athlete. 

Besides requiring each candidate for a team to submit to this in- 
quisition, the terms of the special agreement declare that any student 
who transfers to Harvard, Yale, or Princeton from another college or 
university shall be ineligible to represent Harvard, Yale, or Princeton 
in any sport in which he represented his former college or university. 
It makes no difference if he transferred because he wished to avail 
himself of what seemed to him the superior educational advantages 
offered by Harvard or Yale or Princeton over those afforded by the 
college that he first entered; as an athlete his race is run. By ac- 
cepting this harsh and unnecessary rule Harvard submits to a handi- 
cap. There is no doubt that more students transfer each year from 
other colleges to Harvard than to either Yale or Princeton. 

Governmental inquisition, regulation, and prohibition are getting 
to be the bane of American life; are they to become the bane of college 
life also? If it is necessary to resort to such methods in order to insure © 
the absolute purity of intercollegiate sport, one may ask whether the 
absolute purity of intercollegiate sport is an end so important of 
attainment. Suppose that regulations and inquisitions instead of 
being multiplied were all annulled, and Harvard and the other uni- 
versities embarked again upon the laissez-faire policy of the late 
eighties and early nineties which made any student in any department 
of a university eligible for a place on the team and pressed no embar- 
rassing questions as to how he was maintaining himself. Would 
amateurs be at once submerged by an inrushing tide of professionals? 
Would we have teams of hirelings contending with each other for the 
glory of Harvard and Princeton and Yale? Possibly, though we doubt 
it. And if that were the result, it would not be long before students 
and alumni would withdraw their support from athletic teams so 
constituted. A few unworthy alumni with more money than brains 
might try for a time to debauch intercollegiate sport, but it would 
insult the character of the student body and the alumni body to 
assume that such base efforts could be defeated only by the framing of 
a number of pettifogging restrictions and prohibitions and the im- 
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posing of severe penalties for infringement. An enlightened public 
opinion will guarantee a healthy tone in athletics; if the public opinion 
of Harvard and Yale and Princeton cannot be regarded by this time 
as enlightened, the attempt to create a healthy tone in their athletics 
by arbitrary rules might as well be abandoned. 

Why is authority always so reluctant to entrust the settlement of 
the simple question, “What is fair play?” to the good faith, good 
sense, and good feeling of the public? If the competing universities 
would agree upon a brief definition of the word “amateur,” would 
publish the definition, and would ask their alumni and undergraduates 
to bear it in mind and to use all their influence to keep athletes who 
are not amateurs off their teams, is there any doubt that the graduates 
and undergraduates would respond? What a saving of red tape there 
would be, and of the application of first-class minds to second-rate 
matters! 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE OPENING TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


- OncE more the total enrolment of the University has registered a substantial 
gain as the accompanying tables disclose. These figures give, for comparable 
Again the dates in each year, the registration as it stood after all depart- 
totalenrol- ments of the University had gotten fully under way. Belated 
ment grows enrolments always increase these totals to the extent of one 
hundred or more, so that the Harvard student body of to-day is probably 
in excess of 6300 by a comfortable margin. In any event the total is sub- 
stantially larger than that of a year ago, which means that it once more sets a 
record mark. 

It may be of interest to note the expansion of the Harvard student body 
during the past two decades. If the reader who keeps a file of the MaGazInE 
The gain by _—-will turn to the issue of December, 1901 (p. 236), he will find 
decades a table showing the total enrolment on November 1 of that year 
to be 4133. The attendance in Harvard College stood at 1967; the Lawrence 
Scientific School had 546 students. The entire undergraduate population of 
two decades ago was, therefore, 2513, while the total enrolment in all the 
graduate and professional schools was only 1620. A decade later, in the au- 
tumn of 1911, the figures had undergone no appreciable increase, but the 
distribution of students had begun to shift. The total enrolment in all depart- 
ments of the University stood at 4153; but the undergraduate attendance had 
dropped to 2254, while the graduate and professional schools had risen to 
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1899. The growth of the University during the past ten years is therefore 
quite striking when compared with that of the decennial period preceding, 
and the continuing shift in the distribution of students is also worth remark. 
The increase from 4153 to 6265 represents a growth of nearly fifty per cent 
or an average of five per cent per annum despite the interruptions of the 
war period. This is, in all likelihood, as rapid an expansion as it is well for any 
institution of higher education to undergo. Such as it is, however, the growth 
has not been evenly distributed. Harvard College has 2745 students this 
autumn which represents a growth of less than twenty-five per cent in a 
decade; the graduate and professional schools, on the other hand, have in- 
creased their total enrolment during this same period by more than sixty 
per cent. The latter now outnumber the undergraduates by a sizeable frac- 
tion, which to all appearances is likely to keep on increasing. It is in this 
field of graduate and professional training that the University is showing its 
greatest vigor, in so far as an expanding enrolment can be taken as an indica- 
tion of academic progress, which, of course, is not always the case. 

Variations in the distribution of students, year by year, are not usually of 
much significance. Factors of temporary consequence sometimes explain 
The present them. An abnormally large freshman class, for example, will 
distribution influence the total figures, not merely for the autumn in which 
|» enters, but for three years thereafter. Changes in methods of 
classifying students, or in the admission rules, may cause a marked dis- 
crepancy in the figures of one year as compared with those of another. To 
obtain any profitable survey of the situation one must take a five-year, or, 
better still, a ten-year stretch and note the direction toward which things 
are tending. Nevertheless the year-to-year comparisons are of some value, 
particularly if used with caution, and our academic statisticians quite properly 
bestow some attention upon them. 

The Freshman Class in Harvard College is slightly smaller this autumn 
than it was a year ago — the figure is 835 as against 881. This falling off, 
This year’s however, is largely accounted for by a decline in the number of 
Freshman men admitted to Harvard as freshmen after having spent a 
— year at some other college. A year ago there were 108 freshmen 
so admitted; this autumn only 70. The number of freshmen entering directly 
from the schools is approximately the same in both years. Taking the four 
undergraduate classes as a whole, the ups and downs work out in such way as 
to leave us a little to the good, 2745 students as against 2673 a year ago. 

The Engineering School stands pat, with an enrolment of about 250. Its 
entering class is almost exactly that of a year ago. The registration in this 
The Engi- school is considerably influenced by the fact that students may 


neering transfer to it from Harvard College or vice versa. A considerable 
amount of this transferring goes on, and in the course of it 
there may be a loss to the Engineering School, which is what appears to have 
taken place this autumn. The degree of Bachelor of Science (S.B.) may be 
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obtained in either institution, but on somewhat different terms, and so long 
as this is the case there is bound to be a shifting of students back and forth. 
When the Engineering School was established there was an impression that 
most, if not all, of the transferring would be in its direction, but this has not 
turned out to be the case. It seems to be the loser by the process of exchange, 
if not in quality at least in numbers. 

The Law School continues its steady and somewhat remarkable advance. 
It had 626 students twenty years ago, 787 ten years ago, 987 one year ago, 
and 1011 to-day. This uninterrupted expansion is the more The Law 
striking in view of the fact that the formal requirements for S*hool 
admission to the Harvard Law School are higher than those of any other law 
school in the United States, with only two exceptions, and the requirements 
for continuing in the school, as actually applied, are higher than those of any 
other, without exception. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has 634 students this autumn, 
a figure which represents a notable advance over the 561 of a year ago. In 
percentage of gain this department of the University has more The Gradu- 
than held its own, having doubled its numbers in twenty years. . 
The graduate school enrolment of 1901-02 was only 311; ten Schools 
years later it was 441. With good fortune it will exceed 1000 before many 
more years have passed. 

In the School of Business Administration the figures show no perceptible 
departure from those of a year ago. It will be noticed that a good many 
students in this school remain for a single year only. This, presumably, is 
because business opportunities entice them away. The tuition fee in the 
Business School ($400) is higher than in any other department of the Uni- 
versity, but this does not seem to be a barrier to the enrolment of all the 
students that the school can accommodate with its present facilities. Before 
the Business School can expand to the proportions of the Law School, it must 
have its own building or group of buildings with classrooms, library, reading- 
room, and offices. 

The Medical School is now in a position to pick and choose from among 
applicants for admission. Its 500 students are the outcome of a selective 
process, and it is not the intention of the school to embark on pe Medical 
any plan of quantity production. Twenty years ago the Medi- and Dental 
cal School had 500 students or thereabouts. Then the insistence 5?°°S 
upon higher standards for admission caused the number to fall off greatly; 
in 1911 it was only 272. From this point it has now crept back to the old 
figures. It is not likely to go very much higher in the immediate future, for 
great care is taken in the selection of the first-year class. 

The Dental School, which suffered a shrinkage in numbers a year ago by 
rea-on of new admission requirements, is apparently on the way to a recovery 
in numbers. The entering class this year shows a considerable gain, but it is 
not yet back to normal proportions. Nevertheless the enrolment in the 
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Dental School is a good deal larger than it was ten years ago and about twice 
what it was in 1901. 

The newest among the professional schools of the University, the Graduate 
School of Education, has lifted its enrolment from 130 to 216. In this year’s 
The New registration there are 152 men and 64 women. Putting together 
—- the five largest graduate and professional departments of the 

University, there is a combined enrolment of 2826. This is an 
impressive figure and indicates not only where a large part of Harvard’s 
strength rests to-day but the direction in which it is most likely to increase. 

Much has been said and written about the stampede to the colleges which 
has taken place since the close of the war. It assumed large proportions during 
Istherush the years 1920-21 and gave some institutions a greater influx 


ena: a of students than their facilities could stand. There are indica- 
ing? tions, however, that the crest of this wave has now been passed. 


Many colleges throughout the country report this autumn a larger total 
enrolment than ever before; but most of them add that the number of new 
students has slightly fallen off. The current, apparently, is slackening at the 
intake; if so, it is only a matter of time until the effects of this will show them- 
selves all along the line. It is not probable, however, that college enrolments 
will ever drop back to pre-war levels. Like prices, they have gone to a new 
plane. There is nothing to do but adjust facilities to the new situation. 

The increased enrolmeuvt, both at Harvard and at other institutions, has 
naturally augmented the pressure upon available classroom space. More 
_— students mean larger courses; larger courses mean more sec- 
for more tions, and these additional sections create a demand for more 
iaenenia meeting-rooms. The policy of dividing large courses into sec- 
tions or groups for classroom discussions is being extended, and properly so, 
for it is a practical way of securing more intellectual contact between student 
and instructor. Some of the larger courses at Harvard are now divided into 
fifteen, twenty, or even thirty sections — each section meeting once a week. 
The result is that there are not enough classrooms to meet the demand. Or, 
to state the situation more accurately, there are not enough classrooms to 
meet the demand at those favored hours of the day which both students and 
instructors prefer. 

There are two ways of getting the additional classroom space which is now 
urgently needed at practically all the colleges of the country. One is to erect 


One remedy; SMe new buildings. At Harvard the available classroom space 


more build- has not been substantially increased within the past twenty 
_ years. Some additions have been made in Emerson Hall, in 
the Library, in the new Music Building, and elsewhere; but on the other hand, 
some old-time classrooms have been transformed into offices and workshops. 
This is true of University Hall and Massachusetts Hall, both of which were 
considerably used by the classes of two decades ago. On the other hand, the 
number of students using the available classrooms has increased about 
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seventy per cent, for it should be borne in mind that classroom space has to 
be provided, not only for undergraduates, but for students in the graduate 
school, the business school, and the school of education. These schools have 
as yet no buildings of their own. It is remarkable that so great an increase in 
demand could have been met, as has thus far proved to be the case, without 
adding several new classroom buildings to the University plant. But money 
for such buildings has not been forthcoming, nor is it yet in sight. For the 
present it seems probable that we shall have to get along with such classrooms 
as we have. 

The other alternative is so to rearrange the schedules of instruction that 
the heavy demand upon rooms at certain hours of the day may be diminished. 
Collegiate instruction, the country over, is largely concentrated Another rem- 
in the morning hours. Most of the classrooms stand unused pa tole 
during the afternoon. Neither students nor instructors are schedules 
partial, as a rule, to afternoon classes. Ten and eleven A.M. are the favorite 
points in the schedule. If instruction were spread evenly over all hours of the 
day, there would be room enough and to spare; but as a practical matter this 
cannot easily be done. Opportunity must be given for some outdoor recrea- 
tion. Nevertheless, it would be possible to use the afternoon hours to a 
greater extent than is now being done and the needed relief will probably be 
obtained in this way. Some institutions have already sought and found it by 
a process of curriculum rearrangement which still leaves a portion of each 
afternoon free. 

With present costs of construction and maintenance it is more than 
ever urgent that available space should be used to the fullest extent. 
Few people, even among those engaged in academic work, ever phe over- 
stop to think what a single classroom costs per annum. Let us head cost of 
suppose that a building containing ten classrooms is worth eens 
(including the land) two hundred thousand dollars. That is a very con- 
servative estimate under present conditions. Interest and depreciation on 
this investment will represent an annual charge of at least twelve thousand 
dollars. Heat, light, repairs, and janitor service will hardly be less than another 
seven or eight thousand. It is quite within bounds to say that a building as 
indicated above, represents a charge of $20,000 per year or $2000 per class- 
room. The room may thus cost more than the instructor who teaches in it. 
Surely this is enough to suggest that classrooms should not be permitted to 
stand unused during a considerable portion of the day because instructors or 
students happen to have special preferences for using them at some other time. 

The idea of limiting the size of student enrolments seems to be gaining 
vogue. It has had rore discussion, pro and con, during the past few months 
than has been accorded to any other problem of college policy. Limiting the 
This discussion, of course, relates to the endowed institutions _ size of col- 
only; since it is obviously impossible, or next to impossible, for ““®** 
the state universities to fix a rigid limit to the number of students that they 
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will receive. Some endowed colleges have already imposed a limit; others 
have the question under consideration. At Harvard it has not yet become a 
live issue so far as the undergraduate departments of the University are con- 
cerned. There has been discussion, of course, concerning methods of improv- 
ing the quality of students admitted to Harvard College by a better process of 
“sifting applicants for admission”; but there is no general feeling that we 
would be unable to handle as many as 3000 or even 3500 undergraduates if 
the quality were what we would like it to be. Any instructor will tell you that 
ten reluctant, dull, or uninterested undergraduates will provide him with 
more work and worry than fifty bright, industrious and ambitious ones. It is 
for the morons, the sluggards, and the laggards that most, if not all, of the 
disciplinary apparatus is maintained, not to speak of an endless round of 
tests and supervision. The quality of a student body is just about as impor- 
tant as its size. If there were some way of eliminating from college those who 
ought not to be there, the issue of limiting enrolment would hardly ever arise. 
There would be room enough for the rest. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of misfits in the average college com- 
munity. The proportion depends upon where you draw the line between the 
Getting rid of sheep and the goats, for in the colleges as elsewhere there is 
the poor not much gap between the worst of the one and the best of 
— the other. But if the test be a capacity and a willingness to 
make reasonably good use of the opportunities which a college affords, — 
then at least twenty per cent, and probably more, of the young men who now 
gain access to the average American college do not measure up to it. Some 
lack the capacity; more lack the willingness. Most instructors who have kept 
their eyes open will call my estimate too low, and they are probably right. 
Get rid of this twenty or thirty per cent, whatever it may be, and there will 
be no need to place a limit on numbers. There is room enough in the colleges 
of America for all the young men and women who have any right to be there. 
But there is not enough room for every one who chooses to insist upon being 
admitted under the existing rules. There must be, accordingly, a great ex- 
pansion of college facilities or a better sifting of those who apply. The latter 
is by far the easier and the more economical expedient of the two. 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth, in one of his recent addresses, spoke of 
‘an aristocracy of brains” as the goal of college recruiting. The phrase has 
The “‘aristoc- been warmly commended in some quarters and sharply criti- 
racy of cized in others. It is not an altogether felicitous way of putting 
brairs” ° ‘5 

the matter, for the average American has a sub-conscious 
aversion to aristocracies of anything, and especially to aristocracies which 
confess themselves as such. But apart from the question of appropriateness 
or timeliness in the expression of the idea, is the idea itself sound? Is it brains, 
and brains alone, that the college ought to sift for? There is something to be 
said on the negative side of that proposition. Intellectual capacity is no doubt 
a prime factor in the utilizing of a young man’s collegiate opportunities, but 
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it is not the only one. Brains are not of great service unless they are put to 
work. Habits of industry are also essential to success in college and it is mainly 
through lack of them that men get on probation or are sent away. Physical 
qualifications, moral calibre, initiative and versatility ought also to be taken 
into account in determining whether recruits are of the kind a college wants. 
And the relative emphasis to be placed upon these various qualities is for each 
institution to determine in accordance with its own ideals and conceptions of 
a college education. Whether brains and scholastic achievement are alone to 
be the tests of admission should be decided by each college for itself in ac- 
cordance with the local conception of what a graduate ought to be. There has 
been a great deal of random talk and loose thinking concerning the “‘democ- 
racy” of admission requirements. Surely the college itself has some share in 
the right of self-determination, some share in the business of determining 
whom it shall take and whom it shall refuse. The best interests of higher 
education can hardly be served by compelling an institution to work with 
material which it believes to be unsuitable and to turn out products which it 
regards as defective. We do not rail at the manufacturer who declines to put 
cotton into a machine which is better adapted to the combing of wool. Every 
preference is in effect a discrimination, but men do not always look upon it in 
that light. There has been a great clamor for “‘veterans’ preference” in the 
public service, and people seem to see nothing undemocratic in the policy of 
granting the demand; but the same generosity of attitude does not appear 
when an educational institution decides to prefer one class of young men to 
another. 

A brief paragraph in the March issue of the Macazinz (p. 383), commenting 
on certain changes in undergraduate habits during the past twenty years, 
has given rise to some interesting: discussion during the past pp. changing 
few months and has brought forth from more than one quarter conditions of 

- Ss student life 

an expression of regret that old things have passed away. 

There seems to be no disagreement on the proposition that the methods of 
undergraduate life have changed and are changing; but the extent of this 
transformation is not easy to measure and opinions naturally differ concerning 
it. What we really ought to have, either at Harvard or at some other large 
institution, is a careful study or survey of the college as a community. Here 
we have a circle which comprises (if we count not only students but in- 
structors, administrative officers and employees) at least eight thousand 
persons and probably more — a small city in itself. In a general way we 
know how they live, what they do, and what their relations are to one an- 
other. But we know it only from casual observation, and generalizations 
framed by that process are exceedingly unreliable. Much energy and care 
has been bestowed upon studies and surveys of how the “other half” lives, 
and the information so derived has conduced to a far more intelligent hand- 
ling of housing and other problems. In the college community we have in- 
vestigated instruction, athletics, and finance at fairly regular intervals; but 
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the daily life and habits of the student have not been subjected to any such 
statistical scrutiny. College authorities throughout the country will usually 
assure you, if you ask them, that undergraduate housing, diet, recreation, 
decorum and personal hygiene are steadily improving; but if you insist upon 
seeing the data upon which they have based their convictions, you will find 
that they have nothing that would pass muster in their own classrooms if 
produced for the support of any sociological conclusion. Their conclusions 
may be right or wrong; nobody knows. A thorough study of the subject 
would not take long or cost much, and we might learn a great deal from it. 

To what extent and by what methods is it the duty of a university to lay 
its daily happenings before the public gaze by furnishing the press with 
The question stories of what is going on and by other methods of self-ad- 
of dignified  yertisement? This question is one of live interest as is indi- 
— cated by the comprehensive and well-written report upon 
‘Policy in Publicity” which the Associated Harvard Clubs adopted at their 
annual meeting last June. Obviously the problem is not without difficulties. 
The newspapers are greatly interested in certain phases of college activity, 
but not, unhappily, in the ones which the college authorities deem most 
important. The work of the scholar and the scientist, the extension and 
improvement of instructional facilities, the bettering of educational methods 
— these things get a paragraph where athletics command a page. For this 
unequal distribution of space, out of all proportion to relative importance, 
the newspapers are not to blame; they are merely catering to what seems to 
be the public taste. At any rate the result is to give the public, or a consider- 
able part of it, a distorted conception of college activity. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the colleges by an active and sustained effort on the part of their 
own publicity organizations can accomplish something towards offsetting this 
notion and can bring about a more intelligent popular comprehension of what 
is really going on within the walls of an educational institution. That this 
belief is well-founded has been demonstrated by our own experience during 
the past two or three years, and the work which Mr. Frederick L. Allen has 
been able to do along this line entirely deserves the tribute accorded it in the 
Associated Harvard Clubs Report. But whether it would be wise to enter 
actively into the domain of motion-picture propaganda by filming “‘im- 
portant events,. outstanding personalities, and characteristic scenes in the 
life of the University,” as the report recommends, is not certain. At any rate 
the proposal will not command undivided support in conservative quarters 
just yet. 

The triangular agreement concerning athletic policy which was concluded 
between Yale, Princeton and Harvard in September has naturally been the 


The Yale- theme of much discussion not only at the institutions concerned 
nel but at the smaller colleges as well. The provision that every 


agreement candidate for a place on any University team must submit to 
the authorities “a detailed statement of the sources of his financial support” 
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is indicative of a determination to stamp out subsurface professionalism. It 
is not enough, apparently, to stipulate that a candidate shall have received no 
remuneration for his athletic services; it has become necessary to probe the 
actual sources of each player’s income. Then the authorities can decide 
whether any man’s continuance in college is due, directly or indirectly, to his 
prowess as an athlete. It is regrettable that any such drastic policy is neces- 
sary; but if veiled professionalism is to be eliminated, there seems to be no 
other way of doing it. 

There is a clause in the triangular agreement which may mean much or 
little according to the strictness or leniency with which it is applied. This is 
the one which provides that in arranging games with other Does the 
institutions an effort shall be made “so far as possible” to have S8rcement | 
contests only with teams representing institutions which 8games 
employ similar standards of eligibility. Strictly construed, this implies that 
Yale, Princeton and Harvard will hereafter play no games with teams which 
do not come up to the standards of eligibility contemplated by the triangular 
agreement. But the words “so far as possible” afford a considerable degree 
of leeway if the authorities desire to make full use of it. Preference, no doubt, 
will be given to teams which seem to be most free from the taint of profes- 
sionalism. But it is hardly to be expected that the somewhat drastic rules as 
to amateur standing, transferring of students, proselyting, coaching, pre- 
liminary training, and post-season games will be at once adopted at many 
other institutions. Meanwhile it will be a practical necessity, in framing 
schedules, to arrange games with some institutions which do not conform to 
the new standards. 

The prohibition of “post-season contests, or contests for the purpose of 
settling sectional or other championships, or involving long or expensive 
trips” is a timely step in the right direction. The pressure No more 
from alumni organizations which desire to have teams visit 128 trips 
their section of the country has grown increasingly strong. Graduates in the 
Middle West, or the Southwest, do not see why a university should send a 
team to the Pacific Coast one year and decline to let it visit Chicago or St. 
Louis the next. They are right; there is no good reason. There is indeed no 
good reason why a football team should ever leave its own grounds except to 
play a return game with some other team on its regular schedule. And the 
only good reason for its doing even this is the fact that a satisfactory schedule 
cannot be framed without at least one away-from-home game on it. The 
football team belongs to the undergraduates, and its proper field of activity 
is at home where they can get whatever benefit its activities may bring. 
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Meeting of September 25, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Albert Fairchild Holden 
securities valued at $250,000, and $100,000, in 
cash on account of his bequest for the use of the 
mineralogical department. 

From the estate of Cornelia P. Lowell (Mrs. 
Francis Cabot Lowell), securities valued at $58,465 
on account of her bequest. 

From the estate of Edward Southwick Philbrick, 
$32,000 on account of his residuary bequest. 

From the estate of Miss Irene F. Sanger, secur- 
ities valued at $26,543.98 and $3,265.84 in cash 
on account of her residuary bequest to establish 
the Ralph Sanger Scholarship, the income of which 
shall be forever applied to aid one or more meritori- 
ous students, either undergraduates, graduates, or 
special students, whether resident in said Cam- 
bridge or pursuing their studies abroad. 

From the estate of Ambrose Talbot, securities 
valued at $2 and $12,444.34 in cash, the income of 
which may be expended without restriction. 

From the estate of Henry O. Underwood, $10,000 
to be held as a fund, the income to be used for the 
purposes of the Harvard Dental School. 

From the estate of Henry O. Underwood, $10,000 
to be held as a fund, the income to be used in such 
manner us the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College may determine for the maintenance of the 
Cancer Hospital maintained in connection with the 
Harvard Medical School, or for experimental or 
research work in connection with said Cancer 
Hospital, or in case at any time in the judgment of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College said 
income is not needed for the foregoing purposes, 
then for the general purposes of the Medical School. 

From the estate of Richard M. Saltonstall, 
$5000 “‘to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College...to be by them held with and under 
the same trust created by Item VI of the will of 
my said late father under the ‘Leverett Saltonstall 
Scholarship’ created by said Item VI.” 

From the estate of Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, 
$947.23, her bequest of $1000, less inheritance 
tax, for binding, classifying and publishing the 
Leo von Waldersee Letters bequeathed by her to 
the College Library. 

From the estate of Miss Annie L. Dexter, $465.45 
additional. 

From the estate of Frank Russak, $407.79 “To 
Harvard College at Cambridge, Massachusetts.” 

From the estate of Morrill Wyman, $89.25 for 
the “ Morrill Wyman Medical Research Fund.” 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$40.52 for the “Maria Whitney and James Lyman 
Whitney Fund,” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


[ December 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $1230.04 and $91,859.99 in cash towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for their additional gift of 
$22,000 towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To the Class of 1899 for their additional gift of 
$1000 towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To the American Woolen Company, the Calumet 
& Hecla Mining Company, the General Electric 
Company, the Hood Rubber Company, the Pa- 
cific Mills, the St. Joseph Lead Company, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
Mr. Richard T, Crane, Jr., for their gifts of $1000 
each, to the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, The Fisk Rubber Company, the Harmony, 
Mills, the Lawrence Manufacturing Company, 
and the United Drug Company for their gifts of 
$500 each, to the American Optical Company, 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Company, the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, the Saco-Low- 
ell Shops, the Suncock Mills and to Mr. James J. 
Phelan for their gifts of $250 each, to the Edi- 
son Electric & Illuminating Company of Boston 
and the Massachusetts Gas Companies for their 
gifts of $200 each, from the estate of Charles A. 
Dean and to Messrs. Charles C, Jackson and J. 
Franklin McElwain for their gifts of $100 each for 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, the 
Pacific Mills, Messrs. Alvan T, Simonds and 
James J. Storrow for their gifts of $5000 each and 
to E. T. Slattery Company for the gift of $25 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Messrs. John S. Ames and Richard T. Crane, 
Jr., for their gifts of $2000 each, to Mesdames 
Frederick T. Bradbury and Louis A, Frothingham 
and to Messrs, Henry S. Hunnewell, Galen L. 
Stone and William P. Wharton for their gifts of 
$1000 each, to Mesdames Richard M. Saltonstall 
and J. Montgomery Sears, Misses Louise W. and 
Miriam R. Case, Messrs. Charles A. Coffin, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Joy Morton, David Pingree and 
William Sturgis Bigelow for their gifts of $500 
each, to Messrs. Albert C. Burrage, Anton G. 
Hodenpy], Charles L. Hutchinson, James J. 
Storrow, Frank G. Webster and Robert Winsor for 
their gifts of $250 each, to Mr, Augustus Hemen- 
way for his gift of $200 and to Mrs. Francis Blake 
and Messrs. Gordon Abbott and E. Pierson Beebe 
for their gifts of $100 each for the purchase of land 
for the Arnold Arboretum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $10,314.17 towards the expenses of the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory explosion. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$8750 for the Department of Psychiatry and 
Neurology. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $3000, 
to Messrs. Edwin F. Atkins and Lewis H. Farlow 
for their gifts of $500 each, to Mrs, Edwin F. Atkins 
for her gift of $350, to Mrs. W. Scott Fitz and 
Miss Katharine Horsford for their gifts of $250 
each, to Dr. Homer Gage for his gift of $150 and 
to Messrs. Robert J. Edwards and Thomas W. 
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Lamont for their gifts of $100 each for the addition 
to the Divinity Library. 

To Mr. Charles S. Fairchild for his gift of $5000 
for “The Charles S. Fairchild Fund” of the Hunt- 
ington Hospital 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $1434.43 
and to Miss Martha A. Alford and Mr. Harris 
Whittemore for their gifts of $500 each, to Mr. 
Edward W. Forbes for his gift of $300, to Mr. 
Frederic A. Delano for his gift of $200, to Professor 
A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of $166.66 and to 
Mr, Samuel Cabot for his.gift of $25 for the Museum 
Equipment and Emergency Fund of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2500 for the salaries of Alumni Assistants 
in the Medical School. 

To “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for salaries of 
the Medical Clinic of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

To Judge Irving Lehman for his gift of $650, 
to Mr. Godfrey M. Hyams for his gift of $500, to 
Mr. Sol Rosenbloom for his gift of $250, to Messrs. 
S. Marcus Fechheimer, Frederick F. Greenman, 
Albert W. Kaffenburgh, Louis E. Kirstein, Abra- 
ham Koshland, James N. Rosenberg, Israel N. 
Thurman and Felix Vorenberg for their gifts of 
$100 each, to Mrs. Joseph M. Herman and Mr. 
Louis Ziegel for their gifts of $50 each, to Judge 
Julian W. Mack for his gift of $35 and to Messrs. 
Lee M. Friedman and Charles Weil for their gifts 
of $25 each towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 for 
the Botanical Museum. 

To The Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$2000 for the Psycho-Educational Clinic of the 
Graduate School of Education. 

To Mr. Charles A. Coffin for his gift of $1500 
for the loan fund of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Professor George W. Pierce for his gift of 
#1500 for expenses of the Cruft Laboratory for 
1921-22, 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$1250 for the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

To Mr. Gordon Abbott for his gift of $450, to 
Mr, William Endicott for his gift of $350, and to 
Mr. George P. Gardner for his gift of $250 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Professor Richard T. Fisher for his gift of 
$1000 for a certain salary for 1921-22. 

To the Committee on Epilepsy Fund for the gift 
of $600, to Mr. Robert Amory for his gift of $300 
and to Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot for his gift of $100 
for Epilepsy Research in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

To Dean Roscoe Pound for his gift of $990.84 
for the purchase and framing of portraits of English 
judges for the Law School. 

To the E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
for the gift of $750 for the Du Pont Fellowship. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$650 for two scholarships for 1922-23, 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$300 for a scholarship for 1922-23, 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $250 for a scholarship for 1922-23, 


To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of $50 
towards the scholarship for 1922-23, 

To Mr. E. Kirby Newburger for his gift of $250 
for the Wolcott Gibbs Scholarship for 1922-23. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $200 
for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for 1922-23. 

For the gift of $300 for the Harvard Scholarship 
of Richmond Academy for 1922-23, 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quarterly 
payment for the year 1921-22, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Slocum for his gift of $650 
and to Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of $350 
for scholarships of the Harvard Club of New York 
City for 1922-23, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
a certain salary, 

To Dr. John Warren for his gift of $500 and to 
Dr. John L. Bremer for his gift of $129.40 for the 
Department of Anatomy. 

To the Countess de Laugier-Villars and to Mr. 
Roland L. Redmond for their gifts of $500 each 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $500 
towards the salary of Mr. Herbert J. Spinden and 
$413.86 for books for the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 for 
the Peabody Museum, 

To Mr. Vredenburgh Minot for the gift of $500 
for the Permanent Fund of the Society of Friends 
of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Professors Henry L. Smyth and John E. 
Wolff for their gifts of $250 each for Economic 
Geology. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $495 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
$375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Dr. Henry C. Spencer for his gift of 850, to 
Drs. Frank P. Barnard, Charles W. Berry, Walter 
J. Faunce, Leo Green, George T. Greenwood, 
Thomas R. McMahon and Walter H. White for 
their gifts of $25 each and to Drs. Henry E. Belyea 
and Edward E. Henry for their gifts of $10 each 
for the Dental Endowment of the Class of 1897. 

To Mr. Robert Winsor for his gift of $250 for 
the Warner expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of 8200 for 
the purchase of Romanesque sculpture for the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To members of the Division of Fine Arts for the 
gift of $80 for the Teaching Equipment Fund of 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Messrs. Carl K. Bennett and Joseph Donovan 
for their gifts of $10 each for the Charles Eliot 
Norton Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham for her gift of 
$200 for research in the Department of Govern- 
ment, 

To Mr. T. Mitchell Prudden for his gift of $200 
for research in the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Professor Robert W. Willson for his gift of 
$200 for a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A, Jackson and Mrs, Ralph B. Williams for 
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their gift of $172.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Miss Sara Norton for her gift of $15 and to 
Mr. John H. Storer for his gift of $100 for special 
expenses of the College Library. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her additional 
gift of $102 for the Cryptogamic Herbarium. 

To Mr. Archibald G. Thacher for his gift of $100 
for books for the Law School Library. 

To: Mr. Alexander H. Godfrey for his gift of 
$100, reserve for certain expenditures undertaken 
but not yet payable in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To the Division of Modern Languages for the 
gift of $75 for books for the College Library. 

To Messrs. Arthur H. Stoddard and Charles H. 
Veo for their gifts of $35 each for The Eugene 
Hanes Smith Scholarship. 

To the East Asiatic Society of Boston for the 
gift of $50 for instruction in Chinese. 

To Mr. Augustin H. Parker for his gift of 850 
for publishing ‘Harvard Library Notes.” 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for the valuable gift 
of a large library of Portuguese bocks for the 
College Library. 

To the Premier Diamond Mining Company for 
the gift of a diamond in the matrix for the Min- 
eralogical Museum. 


The President reported the following 
deaths: 


Waldo Elias Boardman, Curator of the Dental 
Museum and Librarian, which occurred on the 
fourteenth ultimo, in the seventy-first year of his 


age. 
Frank Perrin, Instructor in Operative Dentistry, 
which occurred on the twenty-eighth ultimo. 
Harold Clarence Ernst, Professor of Bacteriology, 
Emeritus, which occurred on the seventh instant 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1922: Hugh Campbell 
Freno and Eric Alan McCouch, Proctors; Sherburne 
Friend Cook, Austin Teaching Fellow in Zodlogy; 
Charles John Fish, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Botany; France Vinton Scholes, Assistant in His- 
tory; George Llewellyn Kochn, Assistant in Govern- 
ment; Hugo Francke, Instructor in Industrial 
Management; Carlos Chagas, Lecturer on Tropical 
Medicine; Roy Green Giles, Roentgenologist, C. P. 
Huntington Hospital. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From March 13-Sept. 1, 1922: Harold Everett 
Smiley, Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

For the Ist half of 1922-23: Worth Hale, Acting 
Dean of the Medical School; Roger Irving Lee, 
Acting Dean of the School of Public Health. 

For the 2d half of 1922-23: Robert Morris 
Ogden, Lecturer on Education; Henri Hauser, 
Exchange Professor from France. 
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For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Proctors: Robert 
Byron Williamson, Arthur Dorman Walton, Jr., 
Forrest Willard Hoisington (Divinity Hall). 

College Administration: John Tucker Murray, 
Director of the Summer School. 

Chemistry: Merrill James Dorcas, Assistant. 

German: George Maxwell Howe, Visiting 
Lecturer. 

Physics: George Porter Paine, Research Fellow. 

Business School: Donald Kirk David, Assistant 
Dean. 

Cancer Commission: Emory Leon Chaffee, Re- 
search Fellow in Bio-Physics; Charles Jackson, 
Treasurer. 

Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: Ed- 
wards Woodbridge Herman, Assistant Laryngol- 
ogist. 

Law School: Sam Bass Warner, Ezra Ripley 
Thayer Teaching Fellow. 

Medical School: Patrick Francis Butler, Assist- 
ant in Roentgenology; M. Theiler, Assistant in 
Tropical Medicine; Worth Hale, Assistant Dean 
of the Faculty of Med.; George Parkman Denny, 
Physician to Students; Samuel Raynor Meaker, 
Secretary, Courses for Graduates; Henry Smith 
Thompson, Secretary of the Medical School; Cleave- 
land Floyd, Silas Arnold Houghton, Assistant 
Professors of Bacteriology. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1922: Channing 
Frothingham, Assistant Professor of Medicine; 
Percy Rogers Howe, Assistant Professor of Dental 
Research. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for 1922-23, and it was voted to 
appoint them: 


Harvard College 


Chester Noyes Greenough, Dean; Robert De- 
Courcy Ward, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Gregory Paul 
Baxter, Roger Irving Lee, Harold Hitchings Bur- 
bank, Edward Allen Whitney. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Charles Homer Haskins, Dean: George Foot 
Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, Elmer Peter 
Kohler, William Fogg Osgood, James Haughton 
Woods, Clifford Herschel Moore, John Albrecht 
Walz, Allyn Abbott Young, Theodore Lyman, 
Henry Wyman Holmes. 


The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the 
Associates as an Academic Board of 
Radcliffe College for the academic year 
1922-23 was submitted and approved: 

Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster, Chairman; 
Professors G. P. Baxter, W. S. Ferguson, C. H. 


Grandgent, C. L. Kittredge, W. J. V. Osterhout, 
H. W. Smyth, A. M. Tozzer, A. A. Young. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Prof. Henry L. Smyth for the first half 
of the academic year 1922-23, in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of October 9, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Miss Ellen Gray, $30,000, her 
bequest to Harvard University. 

From the estate of Jonathan M. Parmenter, 
$15,074.97 additional for the “Henry D. Parmenter 
and Jonathan M. Parmenter Scholarships.” 


Voted to accept with gratitude the 
bronze statue of Professor Alexander 
Agassiz now on the grounds of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Company 
at Calumet, Michigan, in accordance 
with the terms of the following agree- 
ment between Mr. George R. Agassiz 
and the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company: 

“In accepting from G. R. Agassiz a bronze 
statue of Alexander Agassiz by Paul Bartlett, the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Company agrees with 
the donor to the following conditions: The statue 
is to remain the property of the Company, or any 
company into which it may be consolidated, only 
so long as the company continues to operate mines 
in Keweenaw Peninsula. When the Company, or 
its successor, permanently ceases mining operations 
in Keweenaw Peninsula, the statue becomes the 
property of Harvard University, and is to be de- 
livered by the Company to the University.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for their gifts of securities 
valued at $58,910 and $3833.33 in cash for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. George A. McKinlock for his gift of 
$6249.99 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., dormi- 


tory. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for his gift of $1000 
and to Dr. Leonard T. Troland for his gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for their gifts of $1200 for 
research in Epilepsy in the Department of Neuro- 
pathology. 
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To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
#375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Incorporated, for the gift of $250 to 
be used in defraying the expenses of Mr. Hosea B. 
Campbell at Harvard University. 

To Mr. Philip Stockton for his gift of $200 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission. 

To the Nashua Manufacturing Company, the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company and the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company for their gifts 
of $500 each for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $125 for 
the use of M. H. Redman, 1926. 

To the South End House Association for the 
gift of $100 for the South End House Fellowship. 

To the City of Lynn School Department for the 
gift of $100 for a scholarship. 

To the Harvard Law Club of New York City for 
the gift of $200 for the scholarship for 1922-23, 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $300 for the scholarship for 1922-23, 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $409.79 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $300 for the “Edward Sampson Thompson 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of New York 
City.” 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $450 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 for the scholarship for 1922-3. 

To the Harvard Club of Milton for the gift of 
$706.67 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$250 for the scholarship for 1922-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Delaware for the gift of 
$300 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1922-23. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the additional gift of $57.50 for the George Schune- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Carl Dreyfus for his gift of $50 for a cer- 
tain salary. 

To Mr. A. A. Marsters for his gift of Indian 
stone implements to the Peabody Museum. 


The resignation of Lawrence Weld 
Smith as Instructor in Pathology was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1922. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Botany: David 
Hunt Linder, Austin Teaching Fellow. 

Chemistry: Lazarus Rubin, Assistant; Harris 
Marshall Chadwell, Assistant to the Director of the 
Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory; Maurice Loyal 
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Huggins and Edmund Burrus Middleton, Re- 
search Fellows. 

English: Kenneth Romaver-Ron Raisbeck, 
Burke Boyce, and Joseph Auslander, Assistants. 

French: Clyde Cannon Webster and Gerald 
Max Spring. Instructors. 

Government: Jesse Alfred McKaughan, Jr., and 
James Kerr Pollock, Jr., Assistants. 

Physics: Gregory Breit, Research Fellow. 

Zodlogy: Elbert Charles Cole, Austin Teaching 
Fellow. 


Business School 


David Herbert Finck, Instructor in Industrial 
Management; Franklin Winton Ryan, Instructor 
in Banking. 


Law School 


Student Advisers: Malcolm Pitman Sharp, Chair- 
man; Charles Stuart Hedden, Herbert Lazarus 
Swett, George Samuel Montgomery, Jr., Edward 
Mikels Ogden, Mahlon Pitney, John Edward 
Tarrant, James Barker Field. 


Medical School 


Instructors: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D.’ 
Orthopedic Surgery; Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, 
A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Lloyd Thornton Brown, 
A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Michael Joseph 
Conroy, M.D., Pathology; Louis Riley Daniels, 
The Practice of Industrial Medicine; Henry Joseph 
FitzSimmons, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; 
Otto John Hermann, A.B., M.D., Surgery; Daniel 
Fiske Jones, A.B., M.D., Surgery; Arthur Thornton 
Legg, M..D., Orthopedic Surgery; Halsey Beach 
Loder, S.B, M.D., Surgery; Richard Henry Miller, 
A.B., M.D., Surgery; Frank Roberts Ober, M.D., 
Orthopedic Surgery; Channing Chamberlain Sim- 
mons, M.D., Surgery; Marius Nygaard Smith- 
Petersen, $.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Robert 
Soutter, A.B., M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Philip 
Haskell Sylvester, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Wyman 
Whittemore, S.B., M.D., Surgery; Edwin Theodore 
Wyman, M.D., Pediatrics. 

Assistants: Percival Bailey, Ph.D., M.D., Sur- 
gery; William Bradley Breed, A.B., M.D., Medi- 
cine; Albert Howell Brewster, A.B., M.D., Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; Trevor Goff Browne, M.D., Path- 
ology; Thomas Ellwood Buckman, A.M., M.D., 
Pediatrics; Edward Delos Churchill, M.D., Surgery; 
Bronson Crothers, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Robert 
Dudley Curtis, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Robert 
Ogden DuBois, M.D., Pediatrics; Paul Waldo 
Emerson, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Martin Joseph 
English, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Richard Spelman 
Eustis, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Ralph Kalb 
Ghormley, M.D., Orthopedic Surgery; Frederick 
Leo Good, M.D., Gynecology; Hyman Green, 
A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Francis Browne Grinnell, 
A.B., M.D., Bacteriology and Pediatrics; Louis 
Webb Hill, A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Harold Valmore 
Hyde, S.B., M.D., Anatomy; Henry Jackson, Jr., 
A.B., M.D., Medicine; Carl Edward Johnson, A.B., 
Comparative Anatomy; Robert Joseph Kirkwood, 
M.D., Pathology; Arthur Bates Lyon, A.B., M.D., 
Pediatrics; Arthur Roland Newsam, M.D., Pedi- 
atrics; Derric Choate Parmenter, A.B., M.D., 
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Industrial Medicine; Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, 
S.B., Ph.D., Pathology; Warren Richards Sisson, 
A.B., M.D., Pediatrics; Harold Wentworth Stevens, 
A.B,. M.D., Industrial Medicine; Harry Weiss, 
Ph.D., Bacteriology; Philip Duncan Wilson, A.B., 
M.D., Orthopedic Surgery. 

William Charles Boeck, Ph.D., Research Fellow 
in Comparative Pathology; Selig Hecht, Ph.D., Re- 
search Fellow in Physical Chemistry; Charles Carrol 
Lund, A.B., M.D., Alumni Assistant in Surgery; 
Joseph Williams Schereschewsky, A.B., M.D., 
Associate in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
William Justus Merle Scott, M.D., Arthur Tracy 
Cabot Fellow in charge of Laboratory of Surgical Re- 
search. 


Dental School 


Fred Martin Rice, A.M., Instructor in Chemistry. 
William Henry Weston, D.M.D., Instructor in 
Crown and Bridge Prosthesis and Operative Dentistry; 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Instructors in 
Operative Dentistry: Harold Wales Alden, D.M.D., 
Henry Gilman, A.B., D.M.D., Albert Benton 
Jewell, D.M.D., Timothy Otis Loveland, D.M.D., 
Frank Packard Simpson, D.M.D., Henry Carleton 
Spencer, D.M.D. 

Instructor in Prosthetic Dentistry: Walter Harlow 
Chambers, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Oral Surgery: John Albert Breen, 
D.M.D., Francis Chester Durant, D.M.D., Glenn 
Willis Lawrence, D.M.D. Harold Chester Robin- 
son, D.M.D. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Assistants: 
Russell Samuel Phillips, D.M.D., Eztracting and 
Anesthesia; Rolla Beane Sargent, D.M.D., Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Ralph Maurice Towle, D.M.D., 
Operative Dentistry. 

As long as services may be required but not later 
than Sept. 1, 1923: From Sept. 1, 1922: Robert 
Victor Kleinschmidt, Fellow for Research in Me- 
chanical Engineering; Samuel Myers Diamond, 
Fellow for Research in Mechanical Engineering. 

From Oct. 1, 1922: Victor Yngve, Fellow for 
Research in Cryogenic Engineering; Harold Wilson 
Craver, Research Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 

From Sept. 1, 1922: Denman Waldo Ross, Keeper 
of the Study Series and Honorary Fellow of the 
Fogg Art Museum. 


Voted to appoint Edward Young 
Hincks, Andover Professor of Biblical 
Theology, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1922. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1922-23, and it was 
toled to appoint them: 


Medical School 


Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ez officio; David Linn 
Edsall, ex officio, Chairman; Algernon Coolidge, 
Milton Joseph Rosenau, Harvey Cushing, Reid 
Hunt, John Lewis Bremer, Walter Bradford Can- 
non, Charles Macfie Campbell, Worth Hale, Simeon 
Burt Wolbach, Oscar Menderson Schloss, Francia 
Weld Peabody. 
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Engineering School 


Hector James Hughes, Dean; Harry Ellsworth 
Clifford, Elmer Peter Kohler, George Chandler 
Whipple, Lionel Simeon Marks, George Sharp 
Raymer (in the absence of Henry Lloyd Smyth). 


Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 


Sports for 1922-23: 

Faculty members: LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chair- 
man; Chester Noyes Greenough, Roger Irving Lee. 

Graduate members: Henry Pennypacker, Ben- 
jamin Loring Young, Henry Hardwick Faxon. 

Notice was received announcing the 
election of Charles Chauncey Buell, John 
Gardiner Flint, and George Owen, Jr., 
as undergraduate members of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1922-23. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, John Templeman Coolidge, and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
Jan. 1, 1923. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Boylston Medical Committee: Dr. 
Reid Hunt, Secretary; Drs. William T. 
Porter, Robert W. Lovett, Henry A. 
Christian, John Warren, and Henry 
Lyman. 

Voted to make the following changes in 
titles: Lawrence Percival Hall from 
Assistant to Instructor in Chemistry; 
Ansel McBryde Kinney from Assistant to 
Instructor in Chemistry. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dean 
William M. Wheeler for the second half of 
1922-23, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Annual Meeting, September 25, 1922 


The following twenty-two members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the Pres- 
ident of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the Pres- 
ident of the University, Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bradford, Coolidge, Drury, 
Felton, L. A. Frothingham, Gage, Greene, 
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Hallowell, Jackson, James, Lamont, 
Mack, Swayze, W. R. Thayer, W. S. 
Thayer, Wister, Wolcott, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

Mr. Hallowell, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election by postal ballot and on 
last Commencement Day as members of 
the Board of Overseers: 


For the term of Six Years 
William Sidney Thayer, of Baltimore, Md., 5838 
votes, 
Charles Allerton Coolidge, of Boston, Mass., 4198 
Samuel Smith Drury, of Concord, N. H., 3883 votes, 
Henry James, of New York, N. Y., 3718 votes, 
Benjamin Loring Young, of Weston, Mass., 3617 
votes, 
and the Board voted to accept this report, 
and the foregoing persons were duly de- 
clared to be members of the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that George Wigglesworth had received 
nineteen ballots, being all that were cast, 
and was declared elected, and took the 
chair. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a Secretary of the Board for the term of 
three years, and ballots having been 
given, it appeared that Winthrop H. Wade 
had received twenty ballots, being all 
that were cast, and he was declared 
elected. 

The President of the Board adminis- 
tered the oath of office to the Secretary, 
that he would truly record all the votes 
and proceedings of the Board of Over- 
seers, and faithfully discharge all the 
duties of his office. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of June 12, 1922, electing Arthur Fisher 
Whittem, Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922, 
Fritz Bradley Talbot, Clinical Professor of 
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Pediatrics, to serve for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1922, Elliott Proctor Joslin, 
Clinical Professor of Medicine, to serve 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1922, were 
taken from the table, and the Board voted 
to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 21, and Sept. 25, 1922, 
changing the title of Varaztad Hovha- 
ness Kazanjian from Professor of Military 
Oral Surgery to Professor of Clinical Oral 
Surgery; appointing Cleveland Floyd 
Silas Arnold Houghton Assistant Professor 
of Bacteriology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1922; appointing for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1922, Channing Frothingham, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine; Percy 
Rogers Howe, Assistant Professor of Den- 
tal Research; appointing the following per- 
sons as members of Administrative Boards 
for 1922-23: Harvard College: Chester 
Noyes Greenough, Dean; Robert ‘De- 
Courcy Ward, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Gregory Paul Baxter, Roger Irving Lee, 
Harold Hitchings Burbank, Edward Allen 
Whitney; Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences: Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; 
George Foot Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, William 
Fogg Osgood, James Haughton Woods, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, John Albrecht 
Walz, Allyn Abbott Young, Theodore 
Lyman, Henry Wyman Holmes, and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Greene, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, presented the list of Visiting 
and other Committees of the Board for the 
academic year of 1922-23, and the Board 
voted to accept and to approve said list, 
hereto appended, and said list was ordered 
to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the Exec- 
utive Committee be authorized to make 
such changes in, and additions to, the list 
of Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the same 
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when made to the Board for their approval 
at the meeting next following such action. 

Mr. Greene presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining-rooms of all the 
College Commons, and the same was re- 
ferred to the President of the University, 
and the Secretary was instructed to ex- 
press the thanks of the Board to the mem- 
bers of this Committee for their generous 
and valuable services. 

Dr. Bradford presented a brief oral re- 
port of the Special Committee for the 
purpose of soliciting funds for the building 
of new laboratories for the Department of 
Chemistry, and Mr. Appleton a brief oral 
report of the Committee on the War 
Memorial. 

Mr. Wolcott presented and read the 
Report of the Special Committee to con- 
sider closer codperation between the De- 
partments of Botany and Zodlogy, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and after debate thereon, 
it was accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Appleton called the attention of 
the Board to a memorial from Dr. Morton 
Prince, and others of the Class of 1875, 
with relation to the observance of Memo- 
rial Day, and upon the motion of Presi- 
dent Lowell, and after debate thereon, 
the Board voted to request the Preachers 
to the University to extend the service 
in the Chapel on Memorial Day, and to 
make it commemorative of that occasion, 
and that the Posts of Army Veterans in 
the vicinity be invited to attend said 
service, and the Secretary of the Board 
was instructed to inform Dr. Morton 
Prince of this action of the Board. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Greene, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted: 


1, That the Chairman of each Visiting Com- 
mittee be requested to review the Reports of his 
Committee during recent years, with a view to 
bringing to the attention of the Executive Com- 
mittee any recommendations which have ap- 
parently failed of receiving due attention from the 
Governing Boards. 

2. That at that point in the order of business at 
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which reports of Committees are made, the Secre- 
tary of the Board shall call in their usual order the 
various Committees for the purpose of procuring 
brief oral reports in addition to such written reports 
as may be presented; it being the intention of the 
Board that enough oral reports be submitted at 
each meeting so that the roll of committees may 
be completed, and oral reports received from each 
at least once a year. 


The Board voted to adjourn. 
Adjourned. 


Stated Meeting, October 9, 1922 


The following twenty-one members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bradford, Coolidge, Drury, 
L. A. Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Greene, 
Hollis, Jackson, James, Mack, Marvin, 
W. R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wister, 
Wolcott, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of June 21, 1922, electing Robert Bay- 
ley Osgood, Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1922; Leroy Mat- 
thew Simpson Minor, Professor of Clinical 
Oral Surgery, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922; 
Fred Alexander Beckford, Professor of 
Prosthetic Dentistry, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1922, Lawrence Wills Baker, Professor of 
Orthodontia, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922; 
appointing the following for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1922: Frank Turner Taylor, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Dentistry; 
Amos Irving Hadley, Assistant Professor 
of Ceramics; John William O’Connell, 
Assistant Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics; Horace Leonard Howe, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Orthodontia; 
Norman Beverly Nesbett, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Prosthetic Dentistry; were taken 
from the table and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 9, 1922, appointing Wil- 
liam Sturgis Bigelow, John Templeman 
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Coolidge, and George Henry Chase, 
Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts for one 
year from Jan. 1, 1923; appointing the 
following Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports for 1922-23: Faculty 
members: LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chair- 
man, Chester Noyes Greenough, Roger 
Irving Lee; Graduate members: Henry 
Pennypacker, Benjamin Loring Young, 
Henry Hardwick Faxon; appointing the 
following members of the Administrative 
Board of the Engineering School for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1922: Hector James 
Hughes, Dean; Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, George Chandler 
Whipple, Lionel Simeon Marks, George 
Sharp Raymer (in the absence of Henry 
Lloyd Smyth); appointing the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Medical School for the year 
1922-23; Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ez 
officio; David Linn Edsall, ex officio, Chair- 
man; Algernon Coolidge, Milton Joseph 
Rosenau, Harvey Cushing, Reid Hunt, 
John Lewis Bremer, Walter Bradford 
Cannon, Charles Macfie Campbell, Worth 
Hale, Simeon Burt Wolbach, Oscar Men- 
derson Schloss, Francis Weld Peabody; 
appointing Edward Young Hincks, 
Andover Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1922; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the Board announced 
the appointment of the following Commit- 
tee on Honorary Degrees for the academic 
year 1922-23: Messrs. Swayze, Greene, 
Sedgwick, Gay, W. S. Thayer. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Gay the Board 
voted to refer to the Committee on Elec- 
tions consideration, in conjunction with 
the Harvard Alumni Association, of the 
possible amalgamation of the two postal 
ballots for the nomination and election of 
Overseers, with instructions to report 
thereon at a future meeting of the 
Board. 

Mr. Jackson presented a report of the 
Committee to visit the Division of Geol- 
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ogy, and it was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Young presented an oral report 
of the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, and upon his motion, the 
Board adopted the following vote: 


That the Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports be requested to submit a report of its 
activities and business for the past year, and to 
recommend action by the Governing Boards of the 
University relative to the composition, powers and 
functions of said Committee in the future. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin the 
Board voted that a Special Committee of 
three members of the Board be appointed 
by the President of the Board to consider, 
in conjunction with the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
the relations between the University and 
the Alumni, individually and in collective 


groups. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
and read the following letter from the 
Committee to sift candidates for admis- 
sion to the University, and the Board 
voted to instruct the Secretary to send 
a copy thereof to each member of the 
Board: 

October 3, 1922 
Dear Sir: 

The Committee appointed by the Governing 
Boards to sift candidates for admission to the Uni- 
versity has been told that certain members of the 
Governing Boards would be glad to have an op- 
portunity either to appear before the Committee or 
to send to the Committee a written statement of 
their ideas on the subject of our investigation. 
The Committee will welcome such visits or letters, 
and requests any member of the Governing Boards 
who may wish to inquire further im the matter to 
communicate with the Secretary of the Committee, 
Professor Henry W. Holmes, 5 Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Very truly yours, 
C. H. GRanpcEnt. 
Chairman. 


The President of the Board called the 
roll of the following Visiting Committees, 
and oral reports therefrom were made as 
follows: Harvard College by Mr. Greene; 
Administration and Accounts by Mr. 
Gay; Appleton Chapel and Phillips 
Brooks House by Mr. Wigglesworth; 
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School of Architecture by Mr. Appleton; 
Arnold Arboretum by Mr. Wolcott. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 
Adjourned. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Curistina H. Baker, Actinc DEAN 


Enrollment at Radcliffe College this au- 
tumn is largely increased. Last year the 
October registration was 622, a gain of 
8 over the year before. This October the 
registration is 726, a gain of 104. We con- 
sider this due to the diffusion of knowledge 
about Radcliffe by speakers and workers 
for the Endowment Fund. 

This increased registration, of course, 
makes prominent our great need of a new 
Hall of Residence. Sixty-two students 
have been placed outside the Halls. 
Thirty of these are scattered for meals 
among the different Halls of Residence. 
This arrangement is not satisfactory from 
the point of view of the Dean, as it is 
difficult for such students to feel the 
pressure of public opinion toward Student 
Government rules, nor is the Dean satis- 
fied in many cases with their rooms or 
board. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
some friend of the higher education of 
women, or especially of Radcliffe College, 
may give us a new building this year. 
This new Hall of Residence might be used 
at first for both graduate and undergrad- 
uate students. A few of the rooms might 
be isolated and used as a much-needed 
infirmary. If the College continues to 
grow at the present pace, two Halls of 
Residence will be needed — one for under- 
graduates and one for graduates. 

The Freshman Class numbers 173, an 
increase of sixty per cent over last Octo- 
ber’s registration. The record of their 
entrance examinations is above the aver- 
age. Our graduate students number 175, 
in contrast to 120 at this time last year. 
They also give promise by their record 
of work of unusual distinction this year. 
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That our graduate students may have 
a clearer understanding of their work at 
Radcliffe and at Harvard and that they 
may realize the warm welcome which the 
College extends to them, a Graduate 
Advisory Council has been formed. This 
consists of five representatives of different 
branches of graduate study, Professor 
Osterhout, Professor Robinson, the Chair- 
man of the Academic Board, the Secre- 
tary, and the Dean. The graduate stu- 
dent members hold an office hour each 
week and are ready to give advice and 
help. They are also organizing in different 
departments a group of the undergradu- 
ates specializing in that department and 
the graduate students working therein 
for a higher degree. A reception was held 
at President Briggs’s home on October 10, 
at which the Chairman of the Academic 
Board, Miss Marion Irwin, Professor 
Robinson, Professor Osterhout, and Pro- 
fessor Abbott spoke to some ninety of the 
graduate students. Refreshments and an 
informal social hour followed. The Grad- 
uate Club has organized with renewed 
evthusiasm and is planning for a year of 
various activities. 

Last spring the undergraduates decided 
that the extra-curriculum activities of the 
College were perhaps growing too exact- 
ing. To prevent the encroachment of 
these activities upon study, the Idler has 
decided to omit three of its regular meet- 
ings this year. That this decreased num- 
ber of meetings may make possible a 
higher standard of performance, as well 
as releasing more time for study, seems 
possible. The first performance of the 
Idler this autumn has been John Mase- 
field’s Nan, an ambitious attempt carried 
out with unusual achievement. 

Ninety scholarships have been granted 
for this year’s work. A new policy was 
inaugurated last June in regard to gradu- 
ate scholarships. One scholarship of $500 
was given to a student for 1922-23, her 
second year. It is probable that there 
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will be two or three scholarships of this 
amount granted next June. 

Of the 110 students who received the 
A.B. degree from Radcliffe College in 
June, 1922, 29 are teaching — 1 in a col- 
lege, 8 in private schools, and 20 in public 
schools. There are 24 members of the 
Class who are studying this year; some 
are doing graduate work in education, 
one holds a fellowship to study in France; 
and the others are studying advertising, 
art, journalism, shorthand and _ type- 
writing, music, or social science. Six girls 
are engaged in office work of various kinds 
including, besides general office work, 
filing, bookkeeping, secretarial work, 
and statistical work. Two members of 
the class took the Smith College summer 
course in social work, and 5 others are 
engaged in social work this winter — 1 is 
doing relief work in the Near East, 2 are 
doing family welfare work, 1 is doing 
immigration work, and 1 is helping in a 
hospital. Two members of the Class are 
working in libraries, and 2 are engaged in 
business. One member of the Class is 
working in a museum. Three members are 
married, 3 are traveling abroad, and 12 
are planning to remain at home during 
the year. Of the 44 who are already in 
positions, 21 were placed by the Appoint- 
ment Bureau of Radcliffe College, the 
Appointment Bureau of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, or through 
the Department of the College in which 
they had concentrated. 

The Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters, with the codperation of Radcliffe 
College, held a three days’ School of 
Politics at Agassiz House on October 18, 
1922, The lectures were given largely by 
Harvard Professors. Mr. Walter Millard, 
Mr. Benjamin Loring Young, Dr. Fred- 
erick B. Cleveland, Miss Jennie D. Hod- 
der, Mrs. Walter B. Cannon, Mrs. Arthur 
Rotch, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park also 
spoke. The Cambridge League of Women 
Voters organized hospitality — a trip to 
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the Longfellow House, and other points 
of interest. Dr. Davison gave an organ 
recital, and Radcliffe College received 
the members of the School at afternoon 
tea at Bertram Hall. The women came 
to these meetings from 65 different cities 
and towns in Massachustts and from 11 
States. The emphasis was placed upon a 
citizen’s participation in the government 
of his or her State and city. 


STUDENT LIFE 
WaALLaAce E. STEarns, ’23 


The Class of 1926 entering this year 
went through the customary program of 
the Phillips Brooks House and Faculty 
Receptions at which they were given 
much sound advice by Seniors and mem- 
bers of the Faculty. At the Faculty Re- 
ception, held in the Living Room of the 
Union, Dean Briggs, chairman of the 
committee on the reception of students, 
acted as the presiding officer, as he has 
done for many years in the past. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen spoke in the course of 
the evening: President Lowell, George 
Wigglesworth, ’74, Dean W. L. Sperry, 
Assistant Dean D. M. Little, Jr., 718, and 
W. J. Bingham, 16. 

The Sophomore and Junior elections 
were held in October and resulted as 
follows: 1924— President, B. McK. 
Henry, Rosemont, Pa., vice-president, 
Standish Bradford, Brookline; secretary- 
treasurer, F. T. Baldwin, Boston; Student 
Council members, K. S. Pfaffman, Law- 
rence; E. L. Gehrke, Cleveland, Ohio; 
S. N. Brown, New York City; and F. K. 
Kernan, Jr., Utica, N.Y. 1925 — Presi- 
dent, B. F. Rice-Bassett, New York City; 
vice-president, H. T. Dunker, Daven- 
port, Iowa; secretary-treasurer, P. H. 
Robb, Winchester; Student Council 


member, F. G. Akers, Louisville, Ky. 
This year’s officers of the Student 

Council are: President, J. G. Flint, ’23, 

Boston; vice-president, Vinton Chapin, 
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23, Boston; secretary, Sheridan Logan, 
23, St. Joseph, Mo.; treasurer, H. L. 
Pratt, Jr., ’23, Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y. 

Football practice this fall began on 
September 12, nearly two weeks later 
than in the past. More than 120 men re- 
ported to Coach R. T. Fisher, ’12, and 
this number was later increased before 
College opened. C.C. Buell, ’23, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., captain of the 1923 freshman 
football team and a regular on the Uni- 
versity team for the past two years, was 
captain of this year’s team, while E. S. 
Webster, Jr., ’23, capably managed the 
team. 

The preliminary season through the 
Dartmouth game on October 28 was re- 
markably successful and showed the power 
that the team possessed both on the 
offense and the defense. On September 
30 the opening contest of the 1922 season 
was fought against Middlebury College. 
Harvard won by the score of 20 to 0, 
making two touchdowns 1n the first eight 
minutes of play: a spectacular intercep- 
tion of a forward pass, followed by a bril- 
liant bit of broken field running, netted the 
additional score. Against Holy Cross, on 
October 7, Harvard was held scoreless 
for the first half; but in the latter part 
uncovered a powerful, driving attack that 
piled up a 20 to 0 score. The Bowdoin 
game was loosely played throughout; dur- 
ing the first half Harvard was able to score 
but once through a drop kick by Pfaffman. 
Neither Captain Buell nor George Owen 
played during the game. Vinton Chapin 
and R. W. Fitts did the most brilliant 
work, both men making long runs during 
the closing periods. 

Harvard met the Centre College team 
on October 21. The tremendous offensive 
power which Harvard showed during the 
first period gave it a lead of 21 to 0; Owen 
scored after the ball had been in play only 
about two minutes. During the second 
part of the contest Centre scored 10 points 
mainly owing to the brilliant work of their 
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quarterback, Covington, whose style of 
play resembled that of McMillin, the star 
player of the 1920 and 1921 games. The 
game ended with a score of 24 to 10 for 
Harvard. 

October 28, for the first time since 
1912, Harvard played Dartmouth. Alert- 
ness characterized the work of the Har- 
vard team. Jenkins intercepted a forward 
pass and ran more than 40 yards for the 
only touchdown of the game. Captain 
Buell showed excellent generalship 
throughout. For Dartmouth Neidlinger 
in the line and Mills at quarterback 
played brilliantly; Neidlinger scored the 
only points for Dartmouth by a placement 
kick from the 48-yard line. 

The 1926 team began practice on the 
opening day of the College year under 
Coach W. B. Snow, ’18, assisted by A. J. 
Conlon, ’22, and C. A. Tierney, ’22. A 
large squad reported, and after hard prac- 
tice sessions the team met Worcester 
Academy on October 7. The Academy 
team triumphed over the Freshmen by a 
score of 14 to 0. The next week a stronger 
team held Phillips Academy of Andover 
to a scoreless tie at Andover. On October 
21, Exeter Academy defeated the Fresh- 
men by a score of 20 to 6. M. A. Cheek — 
the star of the 1921 Exeter-Andover game 
— made the only score against his former 
team-mates. During the week following 
this game the team elected as captain 
Howe, of Mount Kisco, N.Y. Howe 
played football at St. Paul’s School for 
two years and was captain of the team in 
his senior year. In a close game, in which 
Coombs and McGlone were the stars, the 
Freshmen defeated Dean Academy 18 to 
13 on October 28. 

The Second University team elected 
Dempsey, ’23, of Boston, captain for the 
second year. 

Fall crew work started on Septem- 
ber 27 when F. J. Muller, the newly 
appointed coach, sent two selected crews 
on the water. Dr. R. Heber Howe, ’01, 





will still continue as the director of row- 
ing and a member of the rowing com- 
mittee. Herbert Haines has charge of the 
1926 crew, E. J. Brown, 96, of the class 
crews, and William Haines of the 150 
pound crew. More than 140 men reported 
for the various class crews and about 
130 members of the Class of 1926 came 
out for the fall crew season. A. H. Ladd, 
Jr., °23, Milton, is the captain, and Sheri- 
dan Logan, ’23, St. Joseph, Mo., the man- 
ager of the Varsity crew. 

During the fall the track team held 
practice every day and had a handicap 
meet on October 23 and 24. Prospects for 
a successful spring season seem bright, as 
there is much good material for both the 
University and Freshman teams. J. W. 
Burke, ’23, Woburn, is the captain of the 
team. C. V. Chandler, 23, Boston, its 
manager. Baseball practice was held 
during the fall with about thirty-five men 
reporting to Coach J. J. Slattery. Cap- 
tain-elect George Owen, ’23, was for the 
second time awarded the Dana J. P. 
Wingate Cup; A. J. Conlon, ’22, captain 
of last year’s team, won the Barrett Wen- 
dell, Jr., Trophy Bat for the second year. 

In the tennis team’s trip abroad, to- 
gether with the Yale tennis team, the 
joint combination won six matches, lost 
one, and tied one. The feature of the 
trip was the 15 to 6 victory over Oxford- 
Cambridge. Fall tennis, which has con- 
sisted largely of matches between various 
class teams, has served to bring out some 
splendid material for the spring season. 
Captain Duane has been reélected to lead 
the team; Thomas Williams, ’23, of Bos- 
ton, is the manager. 

The cross-country season started out 
with a 45-69 victory over Tufts on Oc- 
tober 19, in which A. L. Coburn, ’24, J. W. 
Burke, ’23, W. L. Chapin, ’25, and R. A. 
Lutz, ’23, scored for the University. In 
the triangular run between M.LT., 
Dartmouth, and Harvard, Technology 
won. H. L. Pratt, Jr,. ’°23, Glen Cove, 
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L.I., N.Y., is captain of the team, P. J. 
FitzGerald, ’23, Boston, its manager. 

A few days after College opened the 
Association Football team issued a call 
for candidates, in answer to which thirty- 
five men reported. Three contests have 
been held: Harvard defeated Amherst 4 
to 1 and Springfield Y.M.C.A. 4 to 2, and 
tied M.I.T. 1 to1. Captain R. W. Heizer, 
’23, Corliss Lamont, ’24, and A. J. Bying- 
ton, 24, have played the best for the 
University during the preliminary season. 

This fall a drive has been conducted to 
raise a fund for a Harvard golf course. 
A special match was held during October 
in which J. W. Sweetser, Yale, '23, and 
R. T. Jones, 23, opposed Jesse Guilford 
and F. W. Ouimet on the Brae-Burn 
course; Sweetser and Jones won the 
match. H. K. Clay, ’25, is the president of 
the newly formed Harvard Golf Associa- 
tion and Clark Hodder, ’25, its secretary- 
treasurer. During the fall a tournament 
was held. 

Phillips Brooks House kept open an 
information bureau for new students from 
September 11 until after College opened, 
under the direction of Lawrence Rose, ’23. 
More than 1500 students were served 
during the period. The annual financial 
campaign took place in October under the 
leadership of F. T. Baldwin, ’24, treasurer 
of the Association, with M. H. Harris, 
’24, Raoul Pantaleoni, ’24, and Brooks 
Potter, ’24, as his assistants. 

Several changes have been made in the 
management of the Union for the present 
year; J. J. Mead has been appointed super- 
intendent; professional colored waiters 
instead of undergraduates are employed; 
*“‘sign-ons”’ have been abolished and each 
meal is now charged; there have also been 
many improvements in equipment. The 
governing board for the year consists of 
George Wigglesworth, ’74, president; 


Vinton Chapin, ’23, vice-president; and 
E. A. Whitney, ’17, D. M. Little, Jr., 18, 
Matthew Luce, ’90, and Fifield Workum, 
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20. The first lecture of the year was 
given by Charles M. Schwab, October 16, 
on “The Requisites for a Successful Busi- 
ness Career.” The usual tea dances have 
been held through the football season 
from four until six. 

The Debating Council began the year 
in an admirable way by arranging for a 
debate with Oxford in Symphony Hall on 
October 9. Harvard, upholding the nega- 
tive side, won the debate on the sub- 
ject, “Resolved, That the United States 
should immediately join the League of 
Nations.” The team was composed of 
R. S. Bowers, 24, captain and president 
of the Debating Council; R. S. Fanning, 
23, and P. R. Harmel, ’23. Ex-Governor 
Samuel W. McCall acted as the presiding 
officer. 

The Glee Club, under the direction of 
Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06, held trials for 
new men on October 2, 3, and 4, at which 
about 60 men reported. C. D. Whidden, 
’23, Lowell, is the president of the Club 
this year, J. K. Watson, ’23, Far Rock- 
away, N.Y., the manager. The schedule 
for the winter season follows: December 
10, Madame Louise Homer; February 15, 
1923, Mlle. Guiamar Novaes; April 15, 
1923, Mlle. Frieda Hempel. In each case 
the artist will be assisted by the Club. 
All concerts will be held in Symphony 
Hall. Concerts to be held outside of 
Boston include: December 2, Springfield; 
January 13, Holyoke; May 5, Northamp- 
ton; also the Intercollegiate Concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, on March 
3, 1923. The Glee Club has already won 
one cup and the first leg on a second. 
There will be another spring trip through 
the East and Middle West during the 
Easter vacation. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Crimson occurs this year and it 
will be appropriately observed with a 
dinner and other festivities. R. E. Ander- 
son, Jr., 23, Newton Centre, is president; 
H. H. Reed, ’23, New York City, manag- 
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ing editor; and C. D. Whidden, ’23, 
Lowell, business manager. The Lampoon 
has announced the resignation of War- 
wick P. Scott, ’23, Lansdowne, Pa., as 
president, and B. DeL. Nash, ’23, Brook- 
line, as secretary. C. B. Munro, ’23, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is now president; C. P. G. 
Fuller, ’23, New York City, ibis; J. McK. 
Kimball, ’24, Portland, Me., secretary; 
and C. B. Barnes, ’24, Hingham, treasurer, 
The Register, which came out on Novem- 
ber 15, was in charge of T. R. Olive, 
’23, Indianapolis, Ind., president, and 
J.R. Flather, ’23, Lowell, business man- 
ager. 

The 1926 Monday evening meetings 
held from 7 to 7.30 were this fall under the 
leadership of the Rev. Sidney Lovett, 
D.D., pastor of Mt. Vernon Church in 
Boston. They were held in the Smith 
Halls Common Room and were arranged 
by the following committee from the 
Class of 1926: M. A. Cheek, chairman, 
R. G. Allen, J. J. Mager, J. C. McGlone, 
F. S. Moseley, and F. J. Wheelock. 

The Regent of the College, Matthew 
Luce, ’90, appointed the following men 
from 1926 to the various dormitory com- 
mittees: Gore — Paul Anderson, F. B. 
Hayne, C. L. Harding, Jr., B. N. Everett, 
H. T. Fisher, C. Snow, and R. G. Allen. 
Smith — G. N. Laimbeer, H. H. Saxton, 
H. S. French, J. V. D. Southworth, J. E. 
Skilling. Ross Wilkings, R. H. Schacht, 
and D. H. Gordon. Standish — W. G. 
Russell, A. H. Stafford, E. H. O'Hara, 
C. MacG. Wells, Jr., A. W. Lott, Carlos 
Sanchez, and F. L. Dabney. 

The Cercle Francais and the Dra- 
matic Club are working on their produc- 
tions. The Cercle is planning to produce Le 
Ceur Dispose: the officers of the club this 
year are: H. F’. Potter, ’24, Boston, presi- 
dent; H. C. Lodge, Jr., ’24, Washington, 
D.C., vice-president; Harry Eldridge, ’24, 


Hempstead, L.I., N.Y., secretary; and 
E. K. Merrill, ’24, Bedford Hills, N.Y., 
treasurer. The Dramatic Club is to pre- 
sent The Life of Man, byiLeonid Andreyev; 
the cast will be coached by J. W. D. Sey- 
mour, 717. 

In the State Club elections, held during 
October, the followirg men were elected 
to hold office for the year: New Hamp- 
shire Club — W. E. Stearns, ’23, Concord, 
president; Walter Amory, ’24, Walpole, 
vice-president; Eric Sandquist, ’25, Con- 
cord, secretary; H. W. Keyes, Jr., ’26, 
Haverhill, treasurer. Colorado Club — 
T.S. Hannington, ’23, Denver, president; 
and T. E. Armstrong, ’24, Denver, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

As a means of furthering the interests 
of the Republican Party, both in the 
Nation and in Massachusetts, the Harding 
and Coolidge Club of 1920 was reorgan- 
ized as the Republican Club of Harvard. 
The officers and members of the Executive 
Committee are as follows: J. N. Hamlin, 
23, Portland, Ore., chairman; W. E. 
Stearns, ’23, Concord, N.H., secretary- 
treasurer; Henry C. Lodge, Jr., 24, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Boies Penrose, ’25, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,; H. H. Reed ’23, New York, 
N.Y.; and C. D. Whidden, ’23, Lowell. 
The club held two meetings at the Union 
with dinners for the guests and members 
of the committees; on October 10 U.S. 
Senator J. W. Wadsworth, of New York, 
and Congressman F. W. Dallinger, of 
Massachusetts, were the principal speak- 
ers; Louis A. Coolidge, ’83, was the pre- 
siding officer. On October 24 Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’08, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy; James M. Beck, Soli- 
citor-General of the United States; and 
Professor A. B. Hart, ’80, spoke in be- 
half of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. 
Sinclair Weeks, ’14, son of the Secre- 
tary of War, was the presiding officer. 
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THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* Tt becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who called themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*4* The name of the State is omitted in-case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1850 


Horatio Robinson Storer, M.D. and 
A.M. ’53, LL.B. ’68, LL.D. (Fordham) 
712, died at Newport, R.I., September 
18, 1922. He had been for about two 
years the senior alumnus of Harvard 
College. During his active career, 
which ended almost fifty years ago be- 
cause of an infection suffered while he 
was performing a surgical operation, 
he was an eminent physician and sur- 
geon, and throughout his long life, he 
maintained a keen interest not only in 
his profession, but also in many other 
matters. He was born in Boston, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1830, and was, therefore, at 
the time of his death, in his ninety- 
third year. A full account of his life 
will appear in the March number of the 
Magazine. 

1854 


Charles Henry Hudson, who grad- 
uated from the Scientific School in 
1854, died at Knoxville, Tenn., Sep- 
tember 29, 1922. He was one of the 
foremost railroad engineers and ex- 
ecutives in the United States. He be- 


gan the practice of his profession in 
Ohio. In 1860 he entered the freight 


department of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, but was soon 
transferred to the engineering depart- 
ment. He was subsequently connected 
in an engineering and executive capac- 
ity with the Chicago & Great Eastern 
Railway, the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, and the Des Moines River 
Railroad, most of the time as engineer 
in charge of construction. He was the 
engineer in charge of the construction 
of the bridge over the Mississippi River 
at Burlington, Iowa, for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and 
subsequently built several branches of 
that line. Then he became general 
superintendent of the Chicago, Du- 
buque & Minnesota Railway, but in 
1874 he returned to the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy as assistant 
general superintendent. In 1877 he 
became superintendent of the Western 
lines of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
He subsequently held important ex- 
ecutive positions with the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis Railway, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and the Kentucky 
Central. In 1885 he became general 
manager of the E. T. V. & G. Railroad, 
and later was general manager of the 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad until 
it was consolidated with the Southern 
Railway. On the organization of the 
Southern system, he became general 
manager of its Western District, and 
later was chief engineer of the entire 
system. In 1899 he retired from active 
work. He had lived in Knoxville for 
many years. He was the son of Charles 
Hudson, A.M. (hon.) ’41, who was a 
member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts. In 1872 he married Miss Frances 
Helen Nichols; she died several years 
ago. He is survived by three sons — 
Charles Hudson, ’87, LL.B. and A.M. 
’°90, Henry Hudson, ’90, LL.B. and 
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A.M. ’93, John W. Hudson, ’01 — and 
a daughter. 


1865 
Witram Rortca, Sec. 
131 State St., Boston 

W. B. C. Stickney, of Rutland, Vt., 
was in Boston a few weeks ago ac- 
companied by his daughter, Mrs. Jules 
Branliere, who was about to start on a 
return trip to Algiers to rejoin her 
husband, in business in that city. — 
At the Class dinner at the Somerset 
Club last June a letter was signed by 
all the members present and sent to Lt. 
Commander, J. C. Soley saying that it 
was the unanimous wish of all the Class 
that he should make a special effort to 
join with his classmates at the reunion 
next June. The following reply to the 
letter was received: 


Brancu Hyprocraruic OFFicE 
New Orteans, La. 
Oct. 2, 1922 
Dear Witu1am, 

I received the letter and was very much touched 
by the spirit of kindliness which it showed. 

My seniors in the Bureau and in the office want to 
keep me on duty until my work is finished which 
may take another year. I believe I am the only man 
who knows the physical laws governing the cir- 
culation of Ocean Currents all over the world. You 
see I don’t know where I will be or what doing when 
the time comes next year. I shall try to come, and 
I shall hope if I can manage it to see many of you. 
It is rather extraordinary for a man to be kept on 
duty at my age but I am still strong and hearty 
almost as when I went round the tree with you in 
my midshipman’s uniform. 

With very warm regards I am 
Faithfully yours 
Joun C. SoLEy 


1867 


JAMES R. CarreET, Sec. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 


The Secretary has changed his ad- 
dress from 79 Milk Street to 201 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


1872 


A. L. Lincoun, Sec. 
126 State Street, Boston 


Eden Reeder Donahue died at his 
home in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 26, 


1922, where he was born August 11, 
1851, the eldest of the seven children 
of John William Donahue, an Irish 
gentleman who came to America at the 
age of sixteen, and Caroline Buckner 
(Reeder) Donahue, the daughter of 
Eden B. Reeder, one of the early busi- 
ness men of Cincinnati who built the 
homestead on Auburn Avenue in 1845 
where Donahue lived and died. He was 
prepared for college in a school kept by 
Eugene F. Bliss, Harvard °58, of whom 
he had the highest opinion. After 
graduation he was engaged in business 
for a number of years, but meantime 
took up the study of law, entered the 
Cincinnati Law School, received the 
LL.B. degree in 1879 and began prac- 
tice two years after. He was devoted 
to the law throughout his life. He 
never married, and lived with his sister 
Miss Caroline Donahue, who survives 
him. He was at one time secretary of 
the Cincinnati Literary Club, a member 
of the University Club, and its corre- 
sponding secretary, and a director of 
the Young Men’s Mercantile Library 
Association. 


1873 
Ws. B. H. Dowsg, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

The Annual Dinner of the Class was 
held at the University Club, Boston, 
on Wednesday evening, June 21. W. 
B. H. Dowse presided, and the follow- 
ing members of the class were present: 
Harry Burnett, Boston; Tucker Daland, 
Brookline; E.S. Dodge, Boston; O. H. 
Everett, Boston; Robert Grant, Boston; 
H. H. Haynes, Derry, N.H.; F. A. Hub- 
bard, Taunton; C.S. Moore, Cambridge; 
John Murdoch, Cambridge; H. I. Ord- 
way, Newton; G. A. A. Pevey, Boston; 
W. A. Purrington, New York; William 
Thomas, San Francisco; H. S. White, 
Cambridge; D. W. Williams, Boston; J. 
P. Hawes, Boston. F. E. Gavin, of Indi- 
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anapolis, who had attended the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, was 
unable to remain for the dinner, busi- 
ness matters preventing. After the 
dinner Purrington, Thomas, and White 
spoke interestingly and in a reminiscent 
vein, and the remarks of Grant, Mur- 
doch, and Pevey were well received. 


1875 


Warren A. ReEeEp, Sec. 
Brockton 

Lester Williams Clark died at his 
home, 100 Clinton Avenue, New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, New York, after an 
illness of more than a year. He had 
been at Chappaquiddick, Martha’s 
Vineyard, through the summer. He was 
the son of Lester Manzer and Maria 
Isabella (Williams) Clark, born in 
Brookline, January 22, 1854. He pre- 
pared for college at Boston Latin 
School, where he was first scholar. In 
College he was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Hasty Pudding Club, Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, Institute of 1770, O.K., 
A.D. Club, and one of the editors of 
The Advocate. He received a detur in 
Sophomore year, Lee Prize for reading, 
Boylston Prize for elocution, and a 
Bowdoin Prize, First Class Second 
Year Honors in Classics, and a Disqui- 
sition at Commencement. He was our 
Class Orator on Commencement Day. 
He received the degree of LL.B. at Co- 
lumbia Law School, and was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1878. He prac- 
tised law in New York City thirty- 
eight years. He was formerly a member 
of the firm of Tracy & Platt, and later 
became chief counsel for the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company and the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Company. 
He was elected a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in 
November, 1906; and after the expi- 
ration of his term of office in 1920, he 
was appointed referee of the Supreme 
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Court for life. He was a member of the 
Century Club, Harvard Club, Hamil- 
ton Club, Staten Island Country Club, 
and New York, Brooklyn, and Rich- 
mond County Bar Associations. He 
married, at New Brighton, October 20, 
1883, Irene Marie de MaCarty, and had 
three children — Lester Williams, born 
January 7, 1885 (Harvard 1906, LL.B. 
1909), died September 12, 1909; Frank 
Emmons, born September 12, 1886; 
Dorothy, who was born April 23, 1888, 
was married at New Brighton, Novem- 
ber 18, 1908, to Victor Garrett, and has 
children. — Dr. J. W. Fewkes, chief of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, who has re- 
cently returned to Washington from 
the season’s archeological field work in 
the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo- 
rado, reports the unexpected unearth- 
ing of a most interesting and in- 
structive prehistoric ruin to which he 
has given the name “Pipe Shrine: 
House,” on account of the large num- 
ber of tobacco pipes which were found 
scattered in a circular shrine just as 
they had been thrown there during 
ceremonial rites centuries ago. In May 
of the past summer Dr. Fewkes under- 
took work on a mound of magnitude in 
the neighborhood of a reservoir called 
Mummy Lake. The results of his 
excavations were as instructive as they 
were unexpected. Out of this mound 
has emerged a rectangular building 
about seventy feet square and one 
story high, accurately oriented to the 
cardinal points with a circular tower 
formerly fifteen to twenty feet high, 
like a church steeple, midway in the 
western wall. This tower is supposed to 
have been for observation, and as it is 
very important for an agricultural 
people to determine the seasons of the 
year, it was probably by watching the 
sun as it rises in the east or sets in the 
west that they determined the time for 
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planting and other events. In the 
middle of this building there was found 
a circular room twenty feet deep and 
about the same in diameter, in which 
were more than a dozen clay tobacco 
pipes, numerous stone knives, pottery, 
idols, and other objects. Pipes of this 
kind have never before been found in 
the Mesa Verde National Park, and as 
all the indications point to the belief 
that after the rite of smoking they were 
thrown into the shrine, the ruins were 
called on this account the “ Pipe Shrine 
House.”’ A few feet south of the build- 
ing, which was not a habitation, but 
was used for ceremonials, there is a 
square room or shrine dedicated to the 
mountain Jion, a stone image of which 
was found surrounded by water-worn 
and other strangely formed stones. A 
similar shrine is found on the northeast 
corner of Pipe Shrine House, in which 
among other objects was a small iron 
meteorite and a slab of stone on which 
is depicted the symbol of the sun. The 
cemeteries of the pueblos of the Mesa 
Verde are situated near their southeast 
corner, and while the burials in them 
have as a rule been removed by vandals, 
several interments were found in the 
cemetery near Pipe Shrine House. One 
of these was left without moving 8 
single bone from its place and an en- 
closure built about it with a protecting 
waterproof roof, so that a visitor can 
see the skeleton more than five thou- 
sand years old with bowls and other 
pieces of pottery, just as they were left 
by relatives years ago. This is the first 
time care has been taken by an arche- 
ologist to preserve for inspection a pre- 
Columbian skeleton of an Indian in his 
own cemetery. 


1876 


E. H. Harpina, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
Charles Francis Hodges died at 


Brackettville, Texas, November 9, 
1919. Son of Samuel Lambert and 
Martha (Sargent Hodges), born at 
Worcester, November 13, 1852, he pre- 
pared for college at Philips Exeter 
Academy. He was in college only one 
year. He was then, for several years, at 
San Antonio, Texas, with a sheep ranch 
on the Medina River, and later, in con- 
nection with his brother, Edward 
Hodges, went to Brackettville, Kinney 
County, Texas, and became engaged as 
contractor in the construction of a 
railroad with Mexican termination. 
After disposing of his railroad outfit, in 
1882, he was manager of a large sheep 
ranch for one year. In 1883 he located 
at Brackettville, opened an office, and 
was engaged in surveying, making 
abstracts of titles, and location of 
lands. He was elected County Surveyor 
in 1886, and still held the office in 
March, 1919.— Harold Clarence 
Ernst died at the Jordan Hospital, 
Plymouth, September 7, 1922. Son of 
Andrew H. and Sarah (Otis) Ernst, 
born at Spring Garden, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, July 31, 1855, he prepared for 
college at various places, and entered 
from Noble’s School, Boston. He grad- 
uated at the Harvard Medical School, 
1880. He spent one year at the Rhode 
Island Hospital, one term post-gradu- 
ate course at the Medica] School, and 
six months abroad, mostly in Paris. 
He practised medicine at Jamaica 
Plain until about 1895, and served as 
out-patient department physician at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
for twelve years, resigning in 1900. He 
took the degree of A.M. (Harvard) in 
1884. He was assistant to the pathol- 
ogist at the Boston City Hospital in 
1883, Demonstrator of Bacteriology, 
1885-89, Instructor in Bacteriology, 
1889-91, Assistant Professor of Bacteri- 
ology, 1891-95, Professor of Bacteri- 
ology, 1895-1922, Professor of Bacteri- 
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ology, Emeritus, 1922, Director of 
Scholarships in the Medical School, 
1922, Harvard University. He made 
trips to London and Berlin in 1885, 
1891, 1896, 1900, and 1905. He was a 
fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, member of the As- 
sociation of American Physicians, Soci- 
ety of American Naturalists, American 
Association of Bacteriologists, Ameri- 
can Public Health Association (Section 
of Chemistry and Bacteriology); sec- 
retary and ex-president of the American 
Association of Pathologists and Bac- 
teriologists; ex-president of the Boston 
Society of Medical Sciences; fellow of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment, Boston Society of Natural 
History, and other associations; editor 
of the Journal of Medical Research. 
He published many journal articles 
and several larger monographs. He was 
married September 20, 1883, to Ellen 
Lunt Frothingham, who survives him. 
— James Henry Flint, Judge of Pro- 
bate and Insolvency for Norfolk 
County, died at his home, in Wey- 
mouth, October 12, 1922. Son of James 
and Almira Flint; born at Middleton, 
Massachusetts, June 25, 1852; he pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Andover 
Academy. He was elected principal of 
the Marblehead High School, August, 
1876; resigned, May 1, 1880. He was 
in the Department of Agriculture, at 
the State House, from May until Octo- 
ber, 1880, when he entered the Boston 
Law School, and graduated June 1, 
1881. He then went into a law office in 
New York City. In June 1882, he re- 
turned and located in Boston, where he 
afterwards practised law. He had been 
Secretary of the Republican League for 
the State of Massachusetts, an associ- 
ate justice of the East Norfolk District 
Court, and a member of the Wey- 
mouth School Board. He was member 
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of the Massachusetts Legislature of 
1894, 1895, 1896; Senate 1897, 1898; 
serving on committees on Probate and 
Insolvency, Street Railways, Judiciary, 
Insurance, Ways and Means, Educa- 
tion. He had done considerable literary 
work writing ‘“‘Lewin on Trusts” 
and “Flint on Trusts and Trustees,” 
besides various articles for encyclo- 
pedias and other publications. He 
was Grand Chancellor of Knights of 
Pythias; Grand Warden of the New 
England Order of Protection; Trustee 
Weymouth Savings Bank, South Shore 
Coéperative Bank. He was appointed 
judge of the Probate Court, Norfolk 
County in 1899. He was married 
November 19, 1889, to Abbie A. Pratt, 
who died; afterward, March 7, 1912, he 
married Annie C. Hubbard, who died; 
afterward he married Helen F. Harvey, 
who survives him. — William Corcoran 
Riggs died October 12, 1922, at Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. He was the son of 
Elisha and Mary (Boswell) Riggs; born 
at Berkeley Springs, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 2, 1854. After graduation, he 
traveled in Europe until 1877, when he 
returned to New York City, and en- 
gaged in business. In 1884 his health 
broke down, and he had been an 
invalid ever since. — William Henry 
Parsons died at Hartford, Connecticut, 
October 16, 1922. He was born at 
Albany, New York, October 19, 1850. 
He graduated from the Law School of 
Columbia College in 1876, and soon 
after becanie a resident of Shanghai, 
China. He returned to this country in 
the spring of 1881, and settled in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he was in the office 
of the New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio Railroad for a while. Subse- 
quently he went to New York City. — 
Edward Bicknell died at Portland, 
Maine, September 12, 1922. Son of 
William Emery and Rebecca Jane 
(Richmond) Bicknell, he was born at 
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Boston, October 22, 1855; prepared for 
college at Boston Latin School. He 
graduated from the Harvard Law 
School in 1878; remained an extra 
year, and received degree of A.M. in 
1879. He was admitted to Suffolk 
County Bar in November, 1879. From 
1891 to 1894 he was trial justice for 
Franklin County, Massachusetts. He 
moved to Hartford, Maine, in 1895, and 
to Lewiston, Maine, in 1906, where he 
was connected with the Windsor 
Spring. More recently he was with a 
sheet metal concern in Auburn, Maine. 
He wrote occasionally for local peri- 
odicals; contributed an article to “ Ap- 
pleton’s Popular Science Monthly,” 
and published ‘The Territorial Ac- 
quisitions of the United States.’’ He 
was married June 20, 1887, to Elizabeth 
Healey. — Frederick Lewis Greene 
died at his home, in Greenfield, October 
26, 1922. Son of Rev. Lewis and 
Clarissa Chapin (Bartlett) Greene, he 
was born at Van Deusenville (Great 
Barrington), June 20, 1855; prepared 
for college under his father’s tutoring, 
at Sanderson Academy, Ashfield, and 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
He studied law in Greenfield from 
December, 1876, to September, 1878, 
with some newspaper work during the 
same period; at the Harvard Law 
School from September, 1878, to June, 
1880. Admitted to the bar, in Green- 
field, in August, 1879, he began the 
practice of law, in November, 1880, and 
continued practising there up to the 
time of his recent illness. He was trial 
justice in Franklin County from 1882 
until the establishment of a district 
court in 1896. He was assessor of 
Greenfield from 1886 to 1892, and town 
clerk of Greenfield from 1887 to 1895. 
He was secretary of the Franklin 
County Agricultural Society from 1885 
to 1893, was one of the examiners of 
the Franklin County Bar from 1891 to 


the establishment of the State Board of 
Bar Examiners in 1897, and one of the 
members of the first Board of State 
Bar Examiners, appointed by the Su- 
preme Judicial Court in October, 1897, 
and secretary of the board from April, 
1900, to October, 1913. He was clerk 
of the parish of St. James (Episcopal), 
in Greenfield, 1881 to 1901. In 1921, 
when the selectmen appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the question of 
Greenfield’s changing its form of gov- 
ernment, he was at the head of the 
committee which drew up the bill, and 
he prepared the original draft which 
was adopted by the town. He was a 
trustee since 1880, of Sanderson Acad- 
emy, Ashfield, and for part of the time 
was the chairman of the board. He 
was married December 5, 1888, to 
Jessie Allen Hall, who survives him, to- 
gether with a son, Donald (Harvard, 
1911), and two daughters, Elizabeth 
(Smith, 1903), and Lidian Hall. 


1877 
Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

John du Fais was one of the honorary 
pallbearers at the funeral, September 
21, 1922, of Dr. Horatio R. Storer, ’50, 
Jately the oldest living graduate of 
Harvard College. — Nathan Harding 
Harriman, son of Dearborn and Phcebe 
Ann (Harding) Harriman, was born at 
Prospect Ferry, Me., July 3, 1850, and 
died at Nantasket, August 21, 1922. 
Harriman fitted for college at the New 
Hampton (N.H.) Literary Institute, 
and Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N.H. He entered Harvard in 1873 and 
took his A.B. with the Class in 1877. 
He stood well in scholarship, getting 
good marks especially in Philosophy 
and Forensics. He was of athletic 
build, was interested in rowing, and 
took part in several club races in six- 
and four-oared boats, and was also a 
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single sculler. After graduation Harri- 
man taught school for a year in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where he organized the 
first high school, and later, for four 
years, in the Brookline High School. 
In 1882 he entered the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary and graduated in 1884. 
He was then ordained as minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Ban- 
gor, Me. Two years ‘later he accepted 
a call to the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in Providence. While there he 
stumped the state of Rhode Island for 
the Prohibition Party in the campaign 
of 1888. In 1889 he moved to Newton 
Highlands, and engaged in evangelistic 
work. He became a Baptist and in 1890 
was baptized by Rev. A. J. Gordon, of 
Boston. His evangelistic labors oc- 
cupied his attention for many years, 
but for about a year and a half, in 1891 
and 1892, he was settled in the First 
Baptist Church of Malden. In 1895 he 
went to Tacoma, Wash., where he 
worked as an evangelist at the First 
Baptist Church, and later with the 
“Ecclesia” Mission. In November, 
1898, he started on an evangelistic tour 
around the world, coming east from 
Tacoma. He sailed for Manila via the 
Suez Canal on the transport Sherman, 
serving as chaplain to the troops on 
board, by appointment of the Secretary 
of War. After a seven weeks’ stay in 
the Philippines he returned via Japan 
to San Francisco and Tacoma. His 
“‘views on the Philippine policy were 
‘imperialist,’ but solely from the stand- 
point of prophecy.” Harriman con- 
tinued his evangelistic work. He was 
fifteen months in England, eight 


months in Jerusalem, and from 1902 to 
1905 mostly in the vicinity of Boston, 
having a pastorate for a time at Avon. 
Between 1905 and 1916 his work was 
interrupted by ill health and during 
part of this time he engaged in business 
in Boston and found the change bene- 
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ficial. He then returned to religious 
work and in 1916 and 1917 was pastor 
of the People’s Church at New Britain, 
Conn. After our entry into the World 
War Harriman was actively engaged 
in Y.M.C.A. work at various Naval 
Training Stations in the vicinity of 
Boston. Recently he has been a Bible 
teacher, part of the time in Boston and 
during last winter in Georgia. He has 
always taken a deep interest in Class 
affairs and his last public utterance was 
at our Class Dinner last June. Harri- 
man was married, August 2, 1877, to 
Martha Fidelia Blood of Lanesville 
(Gloucester), who with five of their 
eight children survives him. The 
eldest child, Henry Rose, was our 
Class Baby; the youngest Frederick 
Gordon, graduated from Harvard in 
1915. — Edward Ritchie Pope, son of 
William Greenleaf Eliot and Anna 
Frances (Coggeshall) Pope, was born 
at New Bedford, June 25, 1855, and 
died at Minneapolis, Minn., August 
17, 1922. Pope fitted for college at 
Friends’ Academy, New Bedford, and 
entered Harvard with the Class of ’77 in 
1873. He left college in the fall of 1876 
and a few months later went to San 
Francisco, where he studied law. He 
was admitted to the Bar by the Su- 
preme Court of California, July 8, 1879. 
He at once engaged in active practice, 
but in May, 1882, gave up the law. 
Shortly afterwards he entered the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, II]., from which he re- 
ceived the degree of B.D. in 1885. He 
was soon settled in the Baptist Church 
at Carbondale, IIl., and was ordained 
in October. After two years at this 
place he became minister of the First 
Baptist Church of Rochester, Minn., 
in December, 1887. In 1894 he was 
elected Corresponding Secretary and 
Superintendent of State Missions by 
the Minnesota Baptist State Conven- 
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tion and the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and resigned his 
pastorate. From that time until the 
end of his life Pope held this office and 
was busily occupied with a very large 
correspondence, visitation of churches, 
and general supervision of Baptist 
Mission work in the State. He traveled 
over 17,000 miles a year and became 
very familiar with the entire State. In 
1905 he attended, as delegate, the 
First Baptist World’s Congress in 
London, Eng., and in 1911 the second 
Congress, in Philadelphia. In 1912 
Des Moines College (Iowa) conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of D.D. 
After a term of more than twenty-eight 
years, the longest period that any one 
has ever served in this position, he 
broke down. In a memorial pamphlet a 
colleague says that after his appoint- 
ment, “the Board soon discovered that 
in Dr. Pope they had a man in the 
administrative office on whose judg- 
ment they could rely and whose advice 
they could safely follow.” His suc- 
cessor writes: ‘“‘Dr. Pope was continu- 
ally at work in his office as Executive 
Secretary of the Minnesota Baptist 
Convention until four days before he 
died.” Pope was married, December 
24, 1885, to Ella Krysher, of Carbon- 
dale, Ill. They had five daughters, four 
of whom, with their mother, survive 
him. — Clifford Richardson’s present 
address is: care of Credit Lyonnais, 
Nice, France. — John Fleming White, 
S.B., a noted chemist who graduated 
from the Lawrence Scientific School in 
1877, died at Buffalo, N.Y., September 
24, 1922, aged 73 years. In 1919 White 
extended to our class “a cordial and 
special invitation from the Buffalo 
Harvard Club to attend the Buffalo 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs.”” White was the only S.B. of his 
year, but ten other men graduated from 
the Lawrence Scientific School in 1877 
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with the degree of C.E. One of these, 
William Candler Hodgkins, a distin- 
guished surveyor, died at Charleston, 
S.C., March 21, 1922. Five of that 
Class are living, of whom three hold the 
Harvard degree of A.B., two in ’74 and 
one in ’75. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

Edward Francis Johnson died Sep- 
tember 23, 1922, at Woburn. He was 
born in Woburn, October 22, 1856, 
where his ancestors had lived for many 
generations. He was fitted for college 
at the Woburn High School, and after 
graduation spent some time in Ger- 
many, and entered the Harvard Law 
School in 1879. He was admitted to 
the bar in Boston in 1881 and took an 
office in Boston with William A. Ban- 
croft for the practice of law. In 1883 
he gave up his office in Boston and 
afterwards confined his business to 
Woburn. For a time he was clerk of the 
Fourth District Court of Eastern 
Middlesex. In 1888, when the town 
secured an act of incorporation as a 
city, he was elected as the first mayor. 
In 1891 he was appointed judge of the 
local district court, a position which he 
held until his death, a period of thirty- 
one years. He was greatly interested 
in genealogical matters and edited 
“The Woburn Record of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages.” He was a 
resident member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, but resigned his 
membership a few years before his 
death. For several years he had been 
in delicate health and had gradually 
withdrawn from professional work. In 
his younger days he was an enthusiast 
in baseball and Jawn tennis and main- 
tained his interest in athletic sports up 
to the time of his death. His services 
were always at the disposal of his fellow 
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citizens and he was very highly es- 
teemed for his good judgment and 
willingness to help in all public matters. 
He was married September 26, 1882, to 
Mary Elizabeth Simonds, who, with 
two sons, Harold Pendexter and Ken- 
neth Simonds, and a daughter Eleanor, 
survives him. 


1880 
Joun Woopsory, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

As a memorial of their distinguished 
and beloved classmate, the Class of 
1880 have presented to the University 
a portrait of Robert Bacon, painted by 
the French artist, Philip A. Laszlo. 
It is a replica of the one done by this 
artist in Paris in 1910 when Bacon was 
serving as American Ambassador to 
France, which was the only one done 
of him in his lifetime. It has been hung 
in the Harvard Union pending a deter- 
mination of its final location, which 
will probably be in Memorial Hall with 
those of other Harvard Worthies. — 
Gerard Bement was the son of Samuel 
and Sarah Emerson (Kent) Bement 
and was born at Lowell, on July 17, 
1858. He prepared for college at the 
Lowell High School. After graduating 
he studied law at the Harvard Law 
School for two years and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1882. He began practice 
in Boston where he maintained an 
office until his death, although of late 
years he was not in active practice, 
confining his attention to the care of 
severa] estates. He was president of 
the Boston Lead Manufacturing Com- 
pany and its successor, The Chadwick 
Boston Lead Company. He was mar- 
ried on January 12, 1887, to Katherine 
B. Pfaff of Boston, who survives him. 
They have for many years made their 
home at Hamilton, where they shared 
and enjoyed the social life of the place. 
Bement was a member of the Myopia 
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Hunt Club of Hamilton and had been 
secretary of the Essex County Club of 
Manchester. The outdoor life and 
sports of the country appealed to him 
and he was a cheerful and entertaining 
companion. He had appeared to be in 
good health until last spring when a 
heart trouble developed from which he 
died at Hamilton on August 9, 1922. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

The Secretary reports from the West 
that he has seen Mills in Portland, 
How, May, and Davis in San Fran- 
cisco, and Lummis in Los Angeles, and 
that all is well with them. He also had 
a word over the telephone with Glark 
in Los Angeles. In Phoenix he has been 
seeing members of the Harvard Club of 
Arizona. — Gratifying response is being 
received to the circular recently sent 
out by the Class Committee. Replies 
to it should be addressed to 23 Ames 
Building, Boston.— The address of 
Dr. J. N. Johnson is now 56 Clark Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; of Major J. E. Max- 
field, U.S.A., retired, 550 Englewood 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; of Dr. DeLancey 
Rochester, 131 Linwood Avenue, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnincua, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

Rev. D. C. Garrett on October 1, 
1922, became rector-in-charge of the 
Church of Our Savior at East Milton. 
— Congressman Robert Luce has pub- 
lished a large volume entitled “Legis- 
lative Procedure,” to be followed by 
three others, ‘‘ Legislative Assemblies, ” 
*‘Legislative Principles,’ ‘‘ Legislative 
Problems.” In the midst of a busy 
life he has devoted years of study and 
research to this work and has drawn 
upon his own experience as a member of 
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many legislative assemblies. —F. L. 
Washburn, State Entomologist and 
Professor at the University of Min- 
nesota, wrote that he was to start in 
September on a six months’ trip to the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean collecting 
specimens for the University. — Wil- 
liam Enoch Page died September 4, 
1922, at his home on Cumberland 
Island, Ga., after a brief illness. He 
was born in the town of South Dan- 
vers (now Peabody), August 7, 1862, 
studied at the Friends School at Provi- 
dence, R.I., 1871-78, when he entered 
the Sophomore Class at Haverford 
College, graduating there in 1881. He 
joined our Class at the opening of the 
Senior year and took his degree of A.B. 
in 1882. He spent the next year in 
the Harvard Law School, then taught 
school for several years at Newport, 
R.I., and Chicago. Between thirty and 
thirty-five years ago he became tutor 
for the sons of Mrs. Thomas M. 
Carnegie, of Pittsburgh, Pa., whose 
winter home was on Cumberland Is- 
land, Ga., which is off Fernandina 
Fla., and here Page has ever since 
resided. He became business manager 
for Mrs. Carnegie and since her death 
of her estate. He was a director of the 
First National Bank of Fernandina, 
and in some other corporations there, 
and was a much respected citizen. He 
was married November 23, 1903, at 
Waukegan, III., to Miss Elinor Tucker 
Bickford, who survives him, but he 
had no children. This summer, greatly 
worried over the severe illness of his 
wife, he became somewhat run down, 
caught a fever that was prevalent in 
the South, and died after a brief illness. 
He was a man of quiet disposition and 
of high integrity and greatly endeared 
himself to the family whose affairs he 
managed. 
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1883 
Freperick Nicnots, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Clarence Getchell died at his home, 
Exeter, N.H., June 25, 1922. The son 
of John Williams and Ellen Mary 
(Smith) Getchell, he was born at 
Exeter on September 26, 1859, pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and was admitted to Har- 
vard in June, 1879. He was not widely 
known in the Class and did not keep 
in touch with its members after gradua- 
tion, never having put in an appearance 
at any of our reunions, but lived quietly 
at Exeter, identified with the local 
interests of his native town. In Sep- 
tember, 1883, he secured a position as 
one of the Faculty of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, where, until 1888, he had 
charge of the courses in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Natural History. From 
1886 to 1888 he was also a member of 
the firm of Getchell & Taylor, dealing 
in hardware, stoves and crockery. He 
was a member of the Exeter School 
Board from 1900 to 1909; and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Selectmen from 
1901 to 1918.—L. A. Coolidge has 
been active on the stump in the Re- 
publican State Campaign in Massa- 
chusetts. He acted as Moderator at 
the old-fashioned Boston Town Meet- 
ing, which was held on September 27 
in Faneuil Hall, as the main feature in 
the celebration of the Samuel Adams 
Bicentenary. — C. P. Perin, who was 
supposed to be safely and finally estab- 
lished in New York City, has sailed 
again for India, China, and Japan, 
where he has undertaken new respon- 
sibilities. “‘The little Indian State of 
Mysore,” he writes, ‘‘has launched out 
into industrial development with its 
own money, and they are now fright- 
ened at their own temerity and have 
called ‘Help! Help!’ I shall probably 
be absent six months, as I am expected 
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to return via the Straits Settlements 
and Japan. As we are also building a 
blast furnace near Peking, I shall go 
there before I move on to Tokio.” — 
C. J. Hubbard has given up his resi- 
dence in Milton and is spending the 
winter abroad with his family. On his 
return he will live in Boston. — Wil- 
liam Faxon, who has recovered from a 
long illness, is settled at Hartford, 
Conn., where he is occupied with 
historical study and research. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

The War Department has awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal to 
Colonel J. B. Walker in recognition of 
the work performed by him in France 
during the war. — E. L. Conant left 
New York in September for a journey of 
several months in Italy and India. He 
has received from the King of Italy, by 
a special royal decree, the decoration of 
Cavalliero Commandatore of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, for conspicuous 
services to the Crown and Kingdom of 
Italy. — Rev. E. M. Pickop has been in 
Honolulu for the past year engaged in 
work with the Central Y.M.C.A. His 
permanent address is Durham, Conn. 


1885 
Henry M. Wittrams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

President V. C. Alderson, of the 
Colorado School of Mines, has pub- 
lished an article, ‘‘Oil Shale of Ken- 
tucky,” in the college quarterly. 
President Alderson was chairman of 
the Oil Shale Section of the American 
Mining Congress at its 25th convention 
in Cleveland in September. — R. W. 
Boyden, unofficial representative of 
the United States on the Reparations 
Commission, after two months spent 
in this country reporting to the State 
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Department at Washington and on 
vacation, has returned to his post in 
Paris. — Rev. E. S. Middleton is in 
charge of Grace Church, Cortland, 
N.Y. His address is 501 Irving Avenue, 
Syracuse. He has written a_ book, 
“Unity and Rome,” brought out by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 
— Dr. Carroll Dunham, associated with 
the Class while a special student in 
College, died at Woking, England, 
September 6, 1922, in his sixty-fifth 
year. He was born in Newburgh, N.Y., 
son of Carrol] and Harriet Elvira 
(Kellogg) Dunham, in 1858. From his 
early youth Irvington-on-Hudson had 
been his home. He took the degree of 
M.D. from the New York Homeao- 
pathic Medical College, and after a 
short period of practice in New York 
entered Harvard as a special student 
in chemistry and became an honorary 
member of the Institute of 1770 and 
the Hasty Pudding Club and leader of 
the Glee Club. He then entered the 
Harvard Medical School and took his 
degree in 1887. He devoted himself 
largely to the application of biology in 
the practice of sanitation and agricul- 
ture. For seven years he was chairman 
of the Irvington Sewer Commission and 
was chairman of the committee to visit 
the Bussey Institute. He also served 
on the local school board, County Re- 
search Bureau, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. His avocations were music 
and gardening. He had traveled much 
and at times had spent his winters in 
Boston. He was a member of the 
Tavern and Harvard Clubs of Boston 
and the Harvard and Grolier Clubs of 
New York City, the Ardsley Club of 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, and the Sleepy 
Hollow of Scarborough County, N.Y. 
He is survived by his widow, Margaret 
Worcester Dows, whom he had mar- 
ried in New York April 2, 1884, one 
daughter, Mrs. Edward Kirkham, and 
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three sons, Carroll, 3d, H. ’10, Dows, 
H. ’13, and Arthur Louis, H. ’14. All 
the sons served overseas in the Great 
War. — Winthrop Cowdin died at his 
stock farm, Mt. Kisco, N.Y., on 
October 10, 1922. He was the son of 
Elliot C. and Sarah Katherine (Wal- 
dron) Cowdin and was born in New 
York City September 28, 1861. In 
College he was a member of the D.K.E., 
Institute and the Hasty Pudding Club. 
After graduation he traveled for a 
period and acted as business manager 
of the New York Evening Telegram. In 
1889 he became treasurer and one of the 
incorporators of the Algonquin Com- 
pany, woolen manufacturers of Passaic, 
N.J., which association he continued to 
keep until he retired from active busi- 
ness in 1915. During the Spanish War 
he served as Lieutenant and Staff 
Officer of the 12th Regiment Infantry 
of New York Volunteers at Chicka- 
mauga and other Southern camps. In 
the Great War he was treasurer of the 
Westchester County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross and engaged in 
field work at the Green Hut Hospital 
Debarkation No. 8, New York City. 
He had been married twice, first to 
Miss Lena Tibbits Potter, a daughter 
of Bishop Potter, of New York. She 
died in 1906. He later married Miss 
Lelia Belle Harrison of Charlottesville, 
Va., who survives him. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at St. Mark’s Church, 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y., of which he had been 
an officer, on Friday, October 18. By 
his will Harvard benefits by a gift of 
$50,000. — Seth Nichols has changed 
his address to 1470 Beacon Street, 
Brookline. —S. E. Winslow was re- 
elected to Congress from the 24th 
Massachusetts District. — F. S. Bill- 
ings was elected Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Vermont. — E. F. Woods, of 
the firm of Hinckley & Woods, has 
changed his business address from 98 


Milk Street, Boston, to 18 Oliver 
Street. 


1886 
Tuos. TiLeston Batpwyn, See. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 

T. T. Baldwin is a director of the 
Constitutional Liberty League. — T. 
H. Gage is president of the Massachu- 
setts Bar Association. — C. L. Harrison 
has been reappointed district chief at 
Cincinnati in the Ordinance Depart- 
ment of the War Department. He will 
maintain a running survey of the in- 
dustrial possibilities in his district. — 
C.T. Libby is President of the Piscat- 
aqua Pioneers. — E. C. Lunt, vice- 
president and head of the bonding de- 
partment of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York,Shas published, 
through the Ronald Press, a treatise 
on ‘Surety Bonds: Native Functions, 
Underwriting Requirements.” Lunt’s 
thorough knowledge of his subject and 
his keen sense of humor make this book 
both valuable and interesting to the 
lawyer and the business man, as well as 
to the surety bond agents for whom 
primarily it was written. — Prof. W. 
F. Osgood has been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Gédttingen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. — 
Odin Roberts is a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Boston Bar Association. — 
New addresses: W. G. Borland, Bedford 
Hills, N.Y.; Col. W. V. Judson, 445 
West Third Street, Lexington, Ky.; 
F. W. Smith, care of Hood Rubber 
Company, Watertown. — Judd Ellis 
Buley died at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Utica, N.Y., on October 3, 1922, after 
a year’s illness from arteriosclerosis, 
He was born at Waverley, N.Y., 
September 25, 1860, the son of James 
Davis and Harriet Ellis Buley. He 
prepared for college at the Waverley 
High School and at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, entering Harvard with the 
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Class of 1886. In his Junior year he was 
compelled to leave College because of 
severe injury to his head from a fall 
from the flying rings in the gymnasium, 
For a time he was employed in the 
office of a lumber company, and from 
1887 to 1889 he was with the Elmira, 
N.Y., branch of the Swift Chicago Beef 
Company. From 1889 to 1920 his 
home was in Syracuse, N.Y., where he 
was in the real estate business, and was 
the local general manager of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
About two years ago he moved from 
Syracuse to Ilion, N.Y. For many 
years, until 1914, he was associated 
with the Nettleton Shoe Company. 
He was also an expert accountant, and 
worked in that capacity with the 
National Biscuit Company. For a 
number of years he was identified with 
the Craftsman. On February 28, 1889, 
at Danville, Pa., Buley married Miss 
Lizzie Hunter Angle, who, with three 
daughters — Mrs. Frank B. Couterman, 
of Ilion, N.Y., Mrs. Louis I. Diss, of 
Herkimer, N.Y., and Mrs. David M. 
Henry, of Geneva, N.Y.— survives 
him. As a young man Buley joined the 
Baptist Church, and from that time 
gave one tenth of his income for church 
work. His genial, happy disposition 
made him many friends. Although he 
was unable to complete his College 
course, his interest in the Class was 
keen, and on our twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary he wrote: “‘My loyalty to the 
Class is as fervent as in those old 
days and I shall always be proud to 
be numbered with you.’ — Hersey 
Goodwin Locke, son of Joseph Henry 
and Fannie Buckminster Churchill 
Locke, was born August 19, 1863, on 
the plantation of his grandfather, John 
Donaldson Locke, in Oldham County, 
Ky. Late in September he was taken ill 
at his summer home at Marcellus, N.Y., 
and died at the Syracuse Memorial 
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Hospital on October 6, 1922. After the 
Civil War his family moved to Boston, 
and Locke prepared for college at the 
Boston Latin Schoo] and Hopkinson’s 
School. He entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1886, but remained only two 
years. His pleasing personality made 
him one of the well-known and popular 
men in his Class. He was a member of 
the Institute of 1770, and later was 
made an honorary member of the 
Pudding. In 1911 he was given by 
Harvard College the degree of A.B. 
“‘as of 1886.” After leaving Harvard, 
he entered the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York, and 
obtained the degree of M.D. from 
Columbia in 1887. He received an 
appointment as interne in the New 
York Hospital, and served for a year 
in the gynecological service of the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, 
He then became chief of clinic in 
the department of gynecology in the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, and was also assist- 
ant gynecologist to the General Memo- 
rial Hospital. He took a post-graduate 
course in the University of Heidelberg, 
Germany. Having a preference for the 
science of neurology, he accepted a 
position at Glen Springs Sanitarium, 
Watkins, N.Y., where he remained two 
years and a half, and then in 1898 
engaged in private practice in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., devoting himself to men- 
tal and nervous diseases. Among the 
many offices which he held were those 
of Associate Professor of Psychiatry, 
College of Medicine, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; member of Committee on 
Experimental Medicine, New York 
State Medical Society; consulting psy- 
chiatrist, Department of Education, 
Syracuse; chief of Department of 
Mental Diseases, Free Dispensary, 
College of Medicine, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; chairman of Committee of Mental 
Hygiene, Onondaga County, N.Y.; 
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attending neurologist, Syracuse Hos- 
pital for Women and Children; con- 
sulting physician, St. Lawrence State 
Hospital for the Insane; attending 
psychiatrist, Syracuse Psychopathic 
Hospital. He was also a member of 
the Academy of Medicine of Syracuse, 
the New York State Medical Society, 
the American Medico-Psychological 
Society, The American Society for 
Psychiatric Research, the Alumni As- 
sociation of Roosevelt Hospital, the 
University, City, Rotary, and Automo- 
bile Clubs of Syracuse, a Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, and 
for the past two years president of the 
Harvard Club of Syracuse. During the 
World War he served as contract- 
surgeon at Camp Syracuse. Some 
years ago he started a movement for 
better educational facilities for back- 
ward children, and accomplished much 
in that field. On March 1, 1902, in 
New York City, Locke married Mrs. 
Julia Delaplaine Williams Emory. 
Three daughters, Anne Le Baron Locke, 
Dorothy Donaldson Locke, Julia Town- 
send Locke, and Mrs. Locke survive 
him. — Johnson Morton was born on 
July 8, 1865, at Providence, R.I., the 
son of Lloyd Morton and Mary Jane 
(Johnson) Morton. He prepared for 
college at Mowry and Goff’s School in 
Providence, and entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1886. In College he was a 
member of the Art Club, and sang first 
tenor in the Glee Club. After gradu- 
ating, he read law for a year in Provi- 
dence and for another year as a student 
in the Boston University Law School. 
For the next four years he practised 
Jaw in Boston. In 1889 he joined the 
staff of the Youth’s Companion, and 
remained with it as associate editor 
until 1907, when he resigned and went 
to New York with the intention of 
winning a place for himself as a writer 
of fiction. In 1911 he went round the 


world. From that time on he lived 
abroad, for a while in Broadway, England, 
where he did some writing but mostly in 
Tenerife, to which his physician sent him 
on account of his declining health. There 
he lived almost to the end, as an invalid. 
Anxious to return to America, he went 
last summer to England, but strength 
for the longer voyage failed him. He died 
in London, October 9, 1922. Morton was 
a man of talent. He was a keen lover of 
music and sang well. He was a good 
critic of literature, especially in its 
lighter forms, and was master of a 
clever pen. He could write a charming 
letter, light in touch and easy of flow; 
he could turn a clever set of rhymes, 
and he could write a gay and amusing 
story about pleasant people. Several ex- 
amples of his skill in that kind appeared 
in Harper's Magazine. Above all, he could 
tell a good story: he had a famous reper- 
toire of tales of odd characters such as New 
England villages used to abound in, and 
he told them with a perfection of mimicry 
and a gusto that made them memorable 
to any one fortunate enough to hear them. 
Perhaps he told stories better than he 
wrote them, for story-writing is lonely 
business, whereas story-telling is a social 
function, and Morton had a genius for so- 
ciety. He loved people, and, judging them 
with intuitive accuracy, drew to him- 
self interesting men and women, where- 
ever and however he met them. He found 
the achievement easy, for he had great 
charm of manner and that finest courtesy 
which comes from sound social training 
combined with genuine sympathy and 
kindness of heart. Indeed, unaffected 
kindness was one of his most marked 
characteristics. He did much work for 
the Associated Charities, and said little 
about it, but how much interested he 
was in the unfortunates whom he 
visited and how tactfully and wisely he 
dealt with them, the writer knows, for 
once or twice he went with him and saw 
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him at his philanthropic task. Nor did 
he limit himself to official charity. 
Many an unsuccessful writer won his 
warm-hearted, sympathetic aid. Nor 
were the beneficiaries of his kindness 
always the worthy poor, the struggling 
genius whom it is a pleasure to befriend, 
and who reflect credit on the befriender. 
In case of actual need, not dirt or 
disease or drunkenness, even to the 
point of delirium tremens, could disgust 
or discourage him. He worked with 
such sad victims of their own weak- 
nesses with indefatigable zeal and with 
unfailing pity and charity of judgment. 
Cm. a. 


1887 
Freperick S. Meap, Sec. 
Harvard University 

Coolidge is editor of the new American 
quarterly review, Foreign Affairs, — 
Mrs. John H. Gray died October 24 
at Northfield, Minn., where Gray is 
Professor of Economics at Carlton 
College. — Litchfield’s daughter, Mi- 
riam, was married to John Trevor 
Peirce on October 2. — New addresses: 
Stowell, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston; 
Zerega, Harvard Club, 27 West 44th 
Street, New York City; Abbot, 29 
Gloucester Street, Boston; Oglesby, 
Vanderbilt Hotel, East 34th Street, 
New York City; Hughes, 915 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


1888 
Geo. Roya Putstrer, Sec. 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston 
H. M. Clarke has returned from 
Europe. His address for the present is 
eare of Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—H. H. Furness deliv- 
ered the Phi Beta Kappa oration at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 


June. His subject was “Shakespeare’s 
Conception of a Patriot.” —F. D. 
Kalopothakes was named as head of 
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the Press Bureau and Chief Censor of 
the Greek Revolution Government at 
Athens, according to newspaper re- 
ports dated October 2, 1922. —F. W. 
Knowles’s address is 17 Winans Street, 
East Orange, N.J. — James Loeb re- 
ports that he is living in Bavaria. 
Under date of July 22, 1922, he gives 
his address as ‘“‘Hochried Murnau- 
Staffelsee.’’ He is in much better health 
than for the last few years. On June 
26 he received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Munich University in consideration of 
his services to the study of ancient art 
and literature. He has helped to found 
the first scientific institute for the in- 
vestigation of causes that lead to 
mental trouble. It is situated at Mu- 
nich and is known as the “Deutsche 
Forschunganstalt fiir Psychiatrie.” 
It is under the direction of Professor 
Emil Kraepelin. Loeb would be very 
pleased to supply details of the work 
there to any of the interested class- 
mates. — R. H. Leland has formed a 
partnership with R. Sanger Leland 
under the name of Leland & Leland, 
with offices at 845 Tremont Building, 
Boston. — On August 21, 1922, Ruth 
Requa Marden, the daughter of F. S. 
Marden, was married to Fred Bates 
Lund, Jr. The Secretary believes this 
is the first marriage of children of the 
Class. — H! F. Meserve, address -Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 41 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. F. C. 
Woodman, address 8 Griggs Terrace, 
Brookline. 


1889 


CHarLes WarREN, Sec. 
$14 Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 
New addresses: (Home) O. M. Ane 
derson, North Station, McAlester, 
Okla.; R. L. Curran, 3 Lawton Ave- 
nue, Glen Falls, N.Y.; A. P. Hebard, 6 
Story Street, Cambridge; C. Hunneman, 
107 Upland Road, Brookline; M. A. 
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Kilvert, Oviedo, Fla.; H. G. Lapham, 
4141 N. Hermitage Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; G. S. Macpherson, 102 Merriman 
Avenue, Asheville, N.C.; J. M. Marvin, 
Saratoga Club, Saratoga Springs, N.Y.; 
S. E. Shuman, Hotel Somerset, Boston; 
G. F. Weld, 122 Eucalyptus Lane, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. (Business) C. F. 
Cogswell, 376 Boylston Street, Boston; 
H. D. Everett, 66 Stanhope Street, 
Boston; C. Greene, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York City; C. S. Martin, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City; 
J. H. Proctor, 177 State Street, Boston; 
P. M. Reynolds, 55 Congress Street, 
Boston; I. Ruland, 144 East 48th Street, 
New York City; J. H. Sears, 24 Broad 
Street, New York City; J. W. Smith, 
35 Nassau Street, New York City. — 
The following thirty-three men were 
present at the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, June 15, 16, and 17, 
1922: Brewster, Burr, Caner, Cogswell, 
DeBlois, Everett, Gunther, Hathaway, 
Hebard, Hunneman, Jennings, Keyes, 
Kilvert, Latimer, J. W. Merrill, Newell, 
Perry, Phelps, PilJlseury, Potter, Proc- 
tor, Raymond, Reynolds, Richards, 
Ropes, Saville, Shuman, Stone, Storrow, 
Taylor, Townsend, C. Warren, Wen- 
gren. The following thirty-one men 
were present at Hollis 12, on Com- 
mencement Day, June 22, 1922: Bige- 
low, Bunker, Burdett, Burr, Caner, 
Cogswell, DeBlois, Faxon, Grew, He- 
bard, Holliday, Hunneman, Jennings, 
King, Latimer, Litchfield, Mayna- 
dier, J. W. Merrill, Morse, Olmsted, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Potter, Reynolds, 
Ropes, Saunders, Sears, Taylor, Thayer, 
Townsend, Whitney. — A. G. Barrett 
is a member of a commission to select 
the location for two State Normal 
Schools in Kentucky. The Kentucky 
Educational Survey Commission, of 
which he was a member, published in 
1921 its report entitled “Public Edu- 
cation in Kentucky.” — Albert Gallatin 
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Brodhead died in Denver, Col., Janu- 
ary 23, 1922. He was born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 14, 1867, the son 
of Daniel Dingman and Mary Ann 
(Broderick) Brodhead. He was edu- 
cated for college at Wilkes-Barre, and 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1888, 
becoming a member of our Class in 
his senior year. After graduation, he 
became a civil engineer on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad at Wilkes-Barre. From 
1898, he was general manager of the 
Brodhead Coal Company, and secre- 
tary of the Aguilar Land Association, 
residing in Denver, Aguilar and Brod- 
head, Col. He was also interested in 
politics, being a delegate to frequent 
Republican State and Congressional 
Conventions. — F. M. Brown has been 
transferred from Washington to Gov- 
ernor’s Island, N.Y., as Staff Judge 
Advocate to Major General Bullard. — 
R. C. Cabot has written ati introduction 
to a book by G. C. Cox, A.M. 08, on 
“The Public Conscience, a Case Book 
in Ethics.’ —C. F. Cogswell has 
opened an office at 376 Boylston Street, 
Boston. —C. Copeland was elected 
secretary and member of the board of 
directors of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., in June, 1921, succeeding Alexis 
I. du Pont. He is president of the Har- 
vard Club of Delaware. —.C. B. Dav- 
enport has written a paper on “Com- 
parative ‘Social Traits of Various 
Races.” He has been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Zodlogical 
Society of London. — R. N. Durfee has 
been elected first president of the Fall 
River Historical Society (organized last 
year). — H. D. Everett is now doing 
business in Boston under the name of 
Everett Printing Service.— M. L. 
Gerstle is vice-president of the Western 
Department of the Military Training 
Camps Association of the United States 
—C. D. Gibbons, one of the “Jost 
men,” is now in New York City. — C. 
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Greene has been chosen a vestryman of 
the Church of the Holy Communion at 
South Orange, N.J.—P. F. Hall’s 
widow has had privately printed a book 
of much interest, containing an account 
of his life and many of his articles on 
immigration, sociological, and other 
topics. — A. P. Hebard is now living in 
Cambridge, where his son is attending 
Browne & Nichols’ School. —G. H. 
Holliday has been chosen “ Master 
under Dispensation’”’ of the Harvard 
Lodge, a Masonic Lodge, instituted, 
May 18, 1922, for men connected with 
Harvard University, whose charter 
members (111 in number) include Pro- 
fessors, Assistant Professors, students, 
employees, and a few graduates, repre- 
senting every department of the Uni- 
versity. — M. D. Hull has been elected 
a director in the Mississippi Power 
Company. — F. E. Huntress was ap- 
pointed last summer by Governor Cox 
as one of the Massachusetts delegates 
to the Brazil Centennial Exposition. — 
M. A. Kilvert has removed his residence 
and main office from Jacksonville, to 
Oviedo, Fla., which is the location of his 
present plantation interests. — H. B. 
Lathrop is Professor of English at 
the University of Wisconsin. — G. D. 
Latimer has returned to this country, 
after a year and a half’s absence in 
Europe.—S. C. Manley has been 
elected vice-president of thé Augusta 
Savings Bank. — W. R. Marsh is chair- 
man of the Diocesan Council (Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church) of Long Island. 
—J. M. Marvin is now residing in 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. — Henry Pratt 
McKean died at sea while on a Euro- 
pean trip in his yacht, April 10, 1922. 
He was born at Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 12, 1866, the son of Thomas 
and Elizabeth (Wharton) McKean. 
After preparing for college at St. Paul’s 
School, he entered as a special student 
in September, 1885, and left in the 
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middle of Sophomore year. After 
taking an extensive tour around the 
world, he was married to Marian Shaw 
at Brookline, June 5, 1889, and resided 
for many years in Germantown, Pa. 
In 1904, he moved to Pennllyn, where 
he engaged in general dairy farming 
and tree husbandry, until his death. 
His time was divided between these 
occupations and his financial interest 
connected with his trusteeship of his 
father’s estate. He was a director in 
numerous railroads and coal companies. 
He also maintained an active interest 
in polo, cricket, hunting, four-in-hand 
driving, etc. In 1914 he wrote to the 
Secretary: “‘My endeavor has been to 
run my farm on a scientific and as 
economical basis as possible. For some 
years, I shipped milk wholesale to ‘the 
Philadelphia markets, and I have grad- 
ually built up an excellent herd of 
graded Guernsey cattle, having for 
fifteen years used a registered bull on 
good grade cows. Within a year, owing 
to changed market conditions, I have 
changed from shipping milk and am 
making butter. This last year I have 
put on a small herd of registered Short- 
Horn cattle, with the expectation of 
selling the excess as high grade beef. 
A herd of registered Berkshire swine is 
gradually getting to a high grade of 
excellence. Local politics have never 
interested me, outside of the ‘good 
roads’ question, and I regret that my 
qualifications have not led me toward 
literary pursuits; but anything con- 
nected with farming and country life, 
especially arboriculture, has been of 
deep interest.” After his divorce in 
April, 1914, he married, December 2, 
1914, Margaret Moore Riker, of New 
York, who survives him. Trouble with 
his eyes prevented him from taking 
any active part in war work. His oldest 
son, Henry Pratt McKean, born May 
13, 1890 (Harv. ’13), was married in 
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June, 1913, to Elizabeth Perkins Lee, 
and has three daughters; he attended 
Plattsburg, received a commission as 
First Lieutenant and served in the 
Intelligence Department, and later as 
Captain in command of the Aero Squa- 
dron at Fort Wayne, Mich. His other 
son, Quincy Adams Shaw McKean, 
born November 1, 1891 (Harv. ’13), 
attended Plattsburg, was commissioned 
as Second Lieutenant, promoted to 
First Lieutenant in Field Artillery and 
to Captain, 76th Division, serving in 
France. — H. E. Meeker is on the 
Board of Managers of the Harvard 
Club of New York City. — J. P. Mor- 
gan was a member of the bankers’ 
conference which met in June in Paris 
to consider the question of an interna- 
tional loan to Germany. — Samson 
David Oppenheim died at New York 
City, December 21, 1921. He was born 
in New York, February 16, 1867, the 
son of Samson and Sophia (Herman) 
Oppenheim, of New York. After pre- 
paring for college at the New York 
Public School and in the B. S. College 
of the City of New York, he entered 
with the Class of 1889 in Junior year. 
After graduating, he was engaged in 
journalism at Philadelphia until 1898. 
He enlisted in the army as a private in 
the 71st New York Volunteers in the 
Spanish War, May 16, 1898, and served 
at Santiago, but was in the hospital, 
suffering from typhoid fever from July 
to October. After serving for a year in 
the employ of the Board of Education 
of New York City, he became, in 
August, 1903, an examiner for the New 
York Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, remaining in that position 
until his death. He also studied accoun- 
tancy and Jaw, receiving from New 
York University degrees of Bachelor of 
Commercial Service in 1902, LL.B. in 
1904, and LL.M. and T.D. in 1906. 
He became Lecturer in Finance in 1904, 
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and Assistant Professor in 1905 in New 
York University. He was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1909, practising 
there until his death. He was married 
to Laura Levy at New York City, June 
11, 1889, who died April 9, 1896; 
he married Kathryn Gertrude Lynch 
Moore at New York, August 19, 1908. 
His son, Laurance David Oppenheim, 
born November 30, 1890, volunteered 
in the World War and served as a 
sergeant at Base Hospital No. 37. His 
daughter, Katherine Faith Oppenheim, 
was born October 28, 1918.—J. H. 
Ropes has resigned as Dean in charge 
of University Extension, and as Dean 
of Special Students of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. — S. E. Shuman has 
retired from active business. — L. F. 
Snow is a Professor of English at the 
University of Chattanooga; president 
cf the Hamilton County Council of 
Teachers of English; chairman of the 
English Section of the State Teachers’ 
Association; deputy commissioner of 
the Boy Scouts Central District of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. — S. W. Sturm is 
vice-chairman of the Community Chest 
and Council of Social Agencies of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County. — A. 
W. Tolman has written, “Jim Spurling, 
Millman,” a second book in the Jim 
Spurling series. (Harper & Bros., No- 
vember, 1921.) —R. De C. Ward is 
a member of the Administrative Board 
of Harvard College. He is a corre- 
sponding member of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, vice-chairman of the 
Section of Meteorology of the American 
Geophysical Union, and a member of 
the American Philosophical Society. 
He has published during the past year 
eight scientific papers. — C. Warren’s 
new book, “The Supreme Court in 
United States History,’ published in 
May last, has gone into asecond edition. 
He delivered an address on ‘“‘ The Early 
History of the Supreme Court, in its 
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relation to Modern Attacks on the 
Judiciary,” before the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Salem, October 14, 1922. — 
M. Whitridge was elected in February, 
1922, as trustee of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. — The Class Baby — Mrs. 
Philip M. Weld —is now living in 
Dedham, where last summer she at- 
tended an ’89 dinner consisting of her- 
self and her husband, aad Burr, Perry, 
and C. Warren. — From the records 
furnished to the Class Secretary by 
Class members, it appears that of the 
225 sons of ’89 men reported at the time 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary, 74 have 
attended Harvard College prior to 
September, 1922. 
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Freperick P. Casor, Sec. 
58 State St., Boston 

At a meeting of the Class on Com- 
mencement, June, 1922, F. P. Cabot, of 
53 State Street, Boston, was elected 
Class Secretary and F. P. Magoun was 
elected a member of the Class Com- 
mittee. At Commencement W. K. 
Post read a statement which he had 
formulated as an expression on behalf 
of the Class in reference to Joseph 
Wheelock Lund. This was adopted, 
and a committee consisting of R. F. Her- 
rick, W. K. Post, and T. W. Slocum was 
appointed to compile for the Class a 
record of the life of Josephr-Wheelock 
Lund to go with the statement adopted 
by the Class. This commitee was also 
appointed to determine upon a per- 
manent memorial and to raise such 
money for the purpose as might be 
necessary. — Joseph Wheelock Lund 
was born at Concord, N.H., on March 
14, 1867. His father was Charles 


CarroJl Lund and his mother’s maiden 
name was Lydia French. His father 
died when Joe was twelve years old. 
His mother lived to be seventy-six and 
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died in 1916. His devoted care of his 
mother, as long as she lived, was one of 
the finest things about his life. His 
mother was a woman of great public 
spirit and was greatly loved and re- 
spected in her church and community. 
From her, her son inherited many of his 
characteristics. He spent his boyhood 
in Concord, and after the death of his 
mother, kept up the old home at 38 
South Main Street, as Jong as he lived. 
He prepared for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. In his Freshman 
year, being prominent neither as an 
athlete nor as a scholar, he was not 
especially marked. Always modest and 
quiet about everything he did, his won- 
derful qualities of unselfishness and 
charm were known at first only tg his 
intimate friends. Those friends inevi- 
tably increased, however, and by Senior 
year, he was probably known and liked 
more widely and affectionately than 
any other man in the class. Extremely 
fond of rowing for its own sake, and a 
good single sculler, he was one of the 
very few men, not on the Varsity or 
any class crew, who used the old boat- 
house — the “‘ Amateurs” as they were 
called, not without a certain amount of 
grim truth in the jest. When the new 
Weld boathouse was built and equipped 
in our Senior year, the Amateurs came 
to their own, and Lund rowed on the 
winning four in the June races that 
year, and became president of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Weld Boat Club. 
He was business manager of the Crim- 
son, and a member of the Andover, 
Philosophical and Hasty Pudding 
Clubs, and of the Institute of 1770 and 
the Signet. His attainments in scholar- 
ship were Honorable Mention in his- 
tory and a Disquisition. In Senior year 
he was Secretary and Treasurer of the 
class, and at the final class election, was 
chosen Class Secretary —an office 
that he continued to hold for thirty-two 
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years until his death, and with what 
ability and devotion the class need not 
be told. His undergraduate popularity 
became in after years something far 
deeper and better, amounting to the 
strong love that men can bear for 
another man, and from an extraor- 
dinary number. After graduation he 
entered the Law School and took his 
LL.B. in 1893. In February of that 
year he was admitted to the Suffolk 
County bar, and continued in the 
practice of the law until his death. His 
office was at first at 40 Water Street 
and later at 84 State Street. He never 
formed any partnership, but shared 
offices during the latter part of his life 
with Edward W. Brewer, ’81, Atherton 
N. Hunt, ’87, Arthur W. Stevens, °97, 
R. Jackson Cram, °02, and Frank M. 
Sawtell, 02. He was not particularly 
noted as a trial lawyer, but every one 
who ever entrusted anything to: him 
will testify to the faithful, conscien- 
tious and intelligent attention that he 
always gave to the service of others. 
It was very gererally suspected, by 
those who knew anything about his 
practice, that it was a good deal hin- 
dered, from a wordly standpoint, by 
the qualities of his nature. He never 
became a so-called “leader of the bar,”’’ 
but had clients who wept when he died. 
One was in sincere distress, who lived 
abroad and had never seen him, but who 
knew and appreciated him solely by his 
sympathetic, patient, and wise care of 
her affairs. From time to time, nu- 
merous cases have been discovered 
(the word ‘“‘discovered’”’ is used ad- 
visedly) of poor persons helped by him 
out of difficulties, and young men set 
by him on the road to success; and, 
since his death, further instances of the 
sort have come to light that probably 
never would have been known, while he 
lived, to any but the recipients. Just 
how many lame dogs he helped over 
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stiles will never be known, but the rays 
of his light that could not be hidden 
were the constant thoughtful attentions, 
great or small, to every one about him. 
If any classmate or friend ever needed 
anything, Joe Lund somehow or other 
would be on hand to offer it, and always 
made perfectly clear that it would cause 
not the slightest inconvenience, but on 
the contrary would probably result in 
great advantage to himself. His auto- 
mobile was generally referred te as the 
90 Class Car, and if ever it was not at 
the service of a classmate, the reason 
was only because it was in use at the 
time by some other friend. He was 
drafted on the house committee of no 
less than two of his clubs, the Country 
Club at Brookline (where he lived 
during the latter years of his life), and 
the Harvard Club of Boston. The 
latter organization was indebted to him, 
perhaps more than to any other one 
man, for its birth and useful existence. 
He was one of the Association of Foun- 
ders, a director of that Association for 
three years from 1908 to 1911, an 
incorporator in 1913, a director again 
from 1914 to 1917, and one of the Board 
of Governors at the time of his death. 
He represented the Club at the meet- 
ings of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
in Milwaukee and Washington, and 
was on the executive committee for 
the Boston meeting in 1922 when his 
last illness overtook him. He had been 
a director of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation since June 1921. In the same 
spirit he accepted and discharged his 
full duties to the community at large, 
without a thought of recompense or 
personal advantage of any kind. He 
took an active part in the campaign of 
Storrow for Mayor, was chairman and 
one of the organizers of the New Eng- 
land Business Men’s Association and 
was secretary of the Committee on the 
Charles River Dam. In 1910 the 
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Chamber of Commerce appointed him 
on the Committee of the National 
Education Association, which prompt- 
Jy made him chairman; and we can 
all remember how, at the time of 
our twentieth anniversary celebration, 
after arranging and perfecting all the 
plans for our memorable trip to Wes- 
terly and New London, he gave up all 
the fun of it himself and stayed in 
Cambridge to help President Lowell 
entertain a number of visiting school- 
teachers. For several years after leav- 
ing College he kept up his rowing 
and was one of the winning four-oared 
crew of the Union Boat Club in 1894, 
To the day of his death he was a keen 
sportsman, and went every year for 
wild-fowl shooting to the Tabusintac 
Club in New Brunswick, of which he 
was a charter member. These sporting 
trips are the pleasantest memory of 
those who were privileged to accom- 
pany him, for his unfailing good nature 
and cheeriness under all conditions, his 
wit and talent for anecdote and humor- 
ous description, and above all his 
almost supernatural tact and thought- 
fulness of others, made him the best 
companion that ever man had, afield or 
afloat. Even in an amusing story, he 
liked best to laugh at himself, and had 
an inimitable way of referring to himself 
in the third person. “It was very awk- 
ward for Lund” became a_ byword 
among his friends. On March 8, 1922, 
he went to the Charlesgate Hospital for 
a comparatively slight operation. This 
had to be followed about a week later 
by a more serious one, from the effects 
of which he was unable to rally, and, 
after two months at the hospital, he 
died there on May 6, 1922. Services 
were held in Appleton Chapel on May 
9th; and were attended by every man 
in the class who could get there, one of 
them coming from Chicago the day 
before, for no other object, and re- 
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turning that night. A second service 
was held at Concord, and he is buried 
in the family plot in the cemetery there, 
on the crest of a hill overlooking the 
Merrimac Valley. He never married. 
The relatives who survive him are his 
brother, Dr. Fred B. Lund, his four 
nephews, Charles C., Fred B., Jr., 
Edward G. and Joseph W. and one 
niece, Lydia M. Shortly after his death 
the following lines, written by Ware, 
were published in the Boston Trans- 
cript of May 27, 1922: 

J.W.L. 


Within the temple, where in buoyant youth 
His eager spirit of life’s conflict learned, 
Before her altar dedicate to Truth, 
They laid Fair Harvard’s son, as one returned 
Victorious on his shield. In tokened love, 
Clustered and wreathed in fragrant beauty 
bright, 
High banked sweet blossoms lay, below, above, 
Roses dawn-opalled, crimson, lilies white, 
And when the words of benediction fell 
Upon the sorrowed living as they stood, 
A crimson petal, like a tear of blood, 
Fell with them on him dead they loved so well. 


In the Boston Transcript of May 11 
1922, appeared the following tribute by 
Washburn: 


Dead at the age of fifty-five in the midst of the 
best of his service, and as he would have been re- 
membered. He was born and lived in material 
comfort. He was well educated. He was graduated 
at Harvard and at the Law School. He was given 
much. He made it more. He was successful as suc- 
cess is generally measured. But these are not un- 
common characteristics. His memory will live long 
for other, greater qualities. He was modest with all 
his power. He lived not alone for himself but as 
much to carry others. He had worked himself, a 
cog, as much into the lives of the small as the great 
and had become to them a vital part. He smoothed 
the rough path of life for all. He never forgot an 
obligation. He was essentially friendly. As Secre- 
tary of the Class of ’90, what he had was its. Its 
members came to Boston often and from afar, not 
first for the college but for him. It has been well 
said of him: — “The Class of ’90 was Joe’s wife 
and children.”” He was the Class. He had the re- 
spect and affection of all those who lived close to 
him. To say this is to say much. In his death, to 
those who knew him, the wound may seem to heal 
but the scar will always remain, for he lived out the 
words: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
He made his five talents, ten. 


At the meeting of the Class, at 19 
Stoughton on Commencement Day, 
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1922, a committee was directed to 
choose and carry through to completion 
@ permanent memorial, and in the 
meantime to compile for the class the 
foregoing brief record. At the same 
time the following endeavor to express 
ourselves was adopted: 


There are many noble unselfish men, thank God. 
Many devote th Ives by profession to the serv- 
ice of their fellowmen, and deserve all honour for 
it. Without any such profession, Joseph Lund 
spent his whole life in thinking of others, in doing 
for others little services and great, quietly, mod- 
estly, just naturally, and all with such charm and 
tact, with such apparent pleasure on his own part, 
as to make the recipient feel more like a benefactor. 
A star against the name of any classmate diffuses 
more or less of sadness over all of us, but ordinarily 
means real grief to comparatively few. This star 
burns into the heart of almost every man in the 
class. When the last two men of Ninety look out 
on that Yard together for the last time, they will 
speak of Joe Lund as the best of all, and will rejoice 
in the near prospect of meeting him again at the 
final, and the only complete, Reunion. If the spir- 
itual body that is raised out of the natural body 
that is sown, is fashioned on the soul that quickens 
it, then there is none in all of Heaven transcending 
his. 

Yet rather would we find the form we knew, 

The face we loved, through which the heart 

shone clear, 

Beating with ours, gentle, strong and true, 

With sympathy no other man could match, 

Than which not even woman’s was more dear, 

With twinkling humour lighting all our mirth, 

With tender kindness softening all our pain, 

When we shall follow him beyond the earth, 

Give us, oh Lord, his human self again. 





—Rev. Walter George Read, rector of 
St. Margaret’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Brighton, died September 7 at 
the home of his sister in Gloucester. 
He was born at Mt. Holly, N.J., and 
attended St. Paul's School in Concord, 
N.H., Haverford School in Philadel- 
phia, and St. Mark’s School at South- 
boro. Following his graduation from 
Harvard he attended a theological 
school in New York City. He was 
ordained fourteen years ago. About 
two years ago he married Miss Muriel 
MacCready of Cambridge, shortly after 
she was graduated from Radcliffe. His 
Brighton home was at 434 Washington 
Street. 
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John Cole Hayden Richardson died 
at Dennis, July 16, 1922. For seven 
years after leaving College he was in the 
railroad business. He served in the 
Sixth Massachusetts Regiment in the 
Spanish War. In 1908 he accompanied 
the late Guy Hamilton Scull, ’98, and 
three other Harvard men on the for- 
tune-hunting cruise of the yacht May- 
flower, which was wrecked on a coral 
reef during a storm; the men were 
rescued by a life-line from a Norwegian 
steamer. In 1910 Richardson moved to 
Dennis, where he established the “Sign 
of the Motor Car,” a well-known inn. 
During the recent war he was overseas 
with the American Red Cross and had 
the rank of captain. He is survived by 
his widow, who was Miss Margaret 
Howes of Boston, two sisters, and three 
brothers, Henry H. Richardson, ’95, 
Philip Richardson, ’96, and Frederic 
L. W. Richardson, ’99.— R. S. Hale 
has been appointed the New England 
member of the National Boy Scout 
Camping Committee. In that capacity 
he has had charge of all the Boy Scout 
camps in New England and during the 
summer visited and reported on almost 
all of them. There are twelve members 
of the committee to which Hale has been 
appointed, one for each of the districts 
into which the United States has been 
divided by the national organization of 
the Boy Scouts. Hale is with the Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co., of Boston. 
— A. D. Hill, LL.B. ’94, former corpo- 
ration counsel for the city of Boston, 
has been appointed instructor of legal 
ethics at the Northeastern University 
evening school of law, Boston. — F. J. 
Macleod, A.M. ’92, LL.B. ’99, was 
appointed last July a justice of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court. Judge 
Macleod was at one time chairman of 
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the Democratic State Committee of 
Massachusetts, has been a member of 
the Massachusetts Senate, and was the 
last chairman of the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission, the title 
of which has been changed to the Public 
Utilities Department. — J. A. Lowell, 
LL.B. ’94, has been appointed a justice 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts. He has 
practised his profession in Boston ever 
since his graduation from the Law 
School, and has served in both the 
Newton Common Council and Board 
of Aldermen and for three years in the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. While he was in the Legislature 
he was chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. From 1910 to 
1912 he was chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation and from 1913 to 1914, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Board 
of Labor and Industries. — The Wash- 
ington State Educational Commission, 
of which Andrew Oliver is a member, 
appointed to make a survey of the 
high schools of the State, with reference 
to a revision of the courses of study, 
the aims, methods, etc., of the various 
subjects of the curriculum, has com- 
pleted its report. Copies of this re- 
port are now in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Washington. The report 
has been very highly commended. 
Oliver has also been acting for 
some time as adviser to the congres- 
sional committee, of which Senator 
Page of Vermont is chairman, ap- 
pointed by the President to consider 
the matter of federal aid for vocational 
education. — Francis Rogers attended 
the wedding ceremony of Katherine 
Wendell, the daughter of our classmate, 
Jacob Wendell, in London, this summer. 
He very thoughtfully sent flowers to 
Mrs. Wendell on this occasion. Rogers 
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had an article in the Outlook, of Sep- 
tember 13th, called ‘Verdun and 
Coblenz.” — W. K. Flint was elected 
representative of the General Court 
from Antrim, N.H. — Rev. Dr. C. L. 
Slattery, on October 31, was conse- 
crated as coadjutor bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, in Boston. Dean H. B. 
Washburn, of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, assisted at the 
consecration exercises. 
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Andover 

In the death of Charles Rogers 
Cummings, the Class has lost one of 
its most valued and loyal members. 
Cummings was born at Providence, 
R.I., October 8, 1867, the son of John 
and Mary (Rogers) Cummings, and 
died of heart disease at Fall River, 
September 23, 1922. To the classmates 
and to the many friends and acquain- 
tances of Cummings, the news of his 
death will bring a sense of irreparable 
loss)5 A man of unusually winning 
personality, he was a favorite with his 
classmates from the outset. While in 
College, he took an active interest in 
the affairs of his Class, and at the same 
time was one of its best scholars, being 
chosen a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. Throughout his whole life he 
was proud of being a Harvard man. 
As a student, while he probed into 
many things, he took an especially 
deep interest in Italian literature; he 
was a great lover of Dante, and, in 
Professor Norton’s Dante class, easily 
outstripped all the rest. Among Eng- 
lish authors, he was particularly fond 
of Cardinal Newman, and he main- 
tained his interest in both Newman and 
Dante throughout his life. While in 
College, Cummings decided to study 
law, and he took his first year in the Law 
School while still a College Senior. Two 
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years later, in 1894, he received the 
degree of LL.B. cum laude. In later 
years, in conversation with one of 
Cummings’s classmates, the late Dean 
Langdell summed up his impression of 
Cummings as a law student in these 
words: “He was a very remarkable 
man.” On graduating from the Law 
School, Cummings engaged in the 
practice of the law in Fall River, in 
association with his two brothers, John 
W. Cummings and James T. Cummings. 
He was at once thrown into a busy and 
varied practice, which gave full scope 
to his exceptional legal ability. At the 
close of his life —a close which came 
all too early —he had become one 
of the leading lawyers of his city, and 
was well known to the legal profes- 
sion throughout his State. Although 
Cummings never married, his keen 
interest in his brothers and_ their 
children gave him much of that en- 
joyment which ordinarily comes only 
to the family man. He took the greatest 
delight in the comradeship of his nieces 
and nephews, and seemed to them more 
like an elder brother than an uncle. 
Cummings’s life was replete with solid 
and honorable success, and this in spite 
of the fact that personal success was a 
thing to which he never gave a thought. 
Success came to him merely as an 
incident to an ability so exceptional 
and a character so rare and so beautiful 
that they could not fail to make the 
impression of their true worth on the 
world around him. His first thought 
was always of the happiness of others, 
and his own happiness came through 
the joy that he gave. As he grew older, 
the delicate blending in him of intel- 
lectual power and human kindliness 
gave him a vresence of unusual dis- 
tinction. In 1914, a young man who for 
the first time saw Cummings, at a Class 
Day gathering, said that when Cum- 
mings came in “something noble 


seemed to enter the room.” Through- 
out his whole life, Cummings was a 
man of deep religious convictions, and 
in his last hours he was “sustained and 
soothed by an unfaltering trust.” 
Such a man as Cummings cannot be 
taken away without leaving a sense of 
infinite loss among those who have 
known him, a sense of loss that was 
shown by the outpouring of his fellow 
citizens at Fall River at his funeral, 
and by the adjournment of the Fall 
River courts in his honor. The conso- 
lation which is left to those who knew 
and loved him is the enrichment of their 
lives that came from the friendship of so 
rarea man. R. W. G. — Louis Adolphe 
Coerne, Ph.D. (’05), Mus.D. (Hon.) 
(Olivet) ’10, the son of Adolphe Magnus 
and Elizabeth (Holman) Coerne, was 
born at Newark, N.J., February 27, 
1870. He prepared for College at the 
Boston Latin School and_ entered 
Harvard College with the Class of ’92, 
but left at the end of the Sophomore 
year to become Rheinberger student at 
the Koenigliche Akademie der Ton- 
kunst, Munich, Germany, where he 
graduated with honors in 1893. On his 
return to this country he became 
actively engaged in the composing and 
teaching of music, being Associate 
Professor of Music at Smith College, 
director of the Conservatory of Music, 
Olivet College, Mich., director of the 
School of Music and Professor of the 
History and Science of Music at the 
University of Wisconsin, and since 
1915 Professor of Music at Connecticut 
College. He was the first recipient of 
the degree of Ph.D. in Music from 
Harvard University (1905), was the 
author of “The Evolution of Modern 
Orchestration,” and composed the 
symphonic poem ‘Hiawatha’ and 
directed its performance in Munich 
and by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. In al] he composed over three hun- 
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dred compositions of which his grand 
opera “‘Zenobia,”’ produced in Bremen, 
Germany, 1905, was the first by an 
American composer ever produced in 
Europe. A profound student, a prolific 
composer, an earnest teacher, he was 
deeply interested in musical education, 
and during the last few years had 
devoted a large part of his time to the 
editing of school and college music for 
one of the largest American publishers. 
With his exceptional scholarship and 
knowledge of the history of music, he 
was most sensitive to recent changes 
and development, and was following 
with keenest interest the effect of the 
World War upon the form of musical 
expression. He died September 11, 
1922, in Brookline, after a short illness, 
and is survived by his widow, who was 
Miss Adele Sandys Turton of Buffalo, 
N.Y., and a young son. A. H. J.— 
Melville Edgar Ingalls died at New 
York City September 22, 1922, fol- 
lowing an emergency operation for 
appendicitis. He was born at Boston 
October 10, 1870, the son of Melville 
Ezra and Abbie (Stimson) Ingalls. 
Most of his early years were spent in 
Cincinnati, where his father, for many 
years president of the “Big Four” 
Railroad, made his home, and where 
Ingalls prepared for College at White 
& Sykes’s School. In the fall of 1892 
he entered the Law School taking his 
degree in 1895, and then commenced 
the practice of his profession in New 
York, ultimately joining his friend 
and classmate in the Law School, 
John S. Sheppard, in forming the firm 
of Rumsey, Sheppard & Ingalls. As 
time went on he found himself obliged 
to give more and more of his time to 
the management of family affairs, es- 
pecially at Hot Springs, Virginia, and 
finally, after his father’s death a few 
years ago, though he retained his office 
in New York, he practically withdrew 
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from active practice in order to give 
more time to these matters, becoming 
president of the Virginia Hot Springs 
Company. He had a wide acquaintance 
and many close friends among the Class 
and will be greatly missed. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1909, he married Beulah 
Scaff, who survives him. J. S., Jr. — The 
program of the 30th reunion was held 
as follows, in spite of unfavorable 
weather. Monday forenoon, June 19, 
members of the Class gathered at the 
Hotel Copley Plaza and thence trav- 
eled by automobiles to the home of 
W. Cameron Forbes at Norwood, where 
a “field day” was held. At the same 
time the wives of the Class were 
entertained at luncheon by Mrs. 
Robert Saltonstall in Milton. In the 
evening all met for supper and dancing 
at the Hotel Copley Plaza, where the 
hosts were Dr. F. S. Newell, Neal 
Rantoul, and P. L. Spalding. On 
Tuesday, June 20, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Dane entertained the Class and their 
wives at luncheon at their home in 
Brookline. Later in the afternoon the 
Class attended the Class Day exercises 
in the Stadium. In the evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Walcott gave a 
supper at their home in Cambridge. 
Wednesday, June 21, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Pierce and Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
entertained the Class at luncheon at 
the Cambridge Boat Club. Dancing 
followed. In the evening the men held 
their Class Dinner at the Algonquin 
Club, while the wives dined with Mrs. 
T. G. Bremer. On Commencement 
Day, June 22, the Class gathered in the 
College Yard, where Holden Chapel 
was the headquarters. The wives were 
entertained by Mrs. G. L. Batchelder at 
the Eastern Yacht Club, Marblehead. 
— G. F. Brown has gone to England for 
an indefinite stay.— G. P. Costigan, 
Jr., has accepted a professorship of law 
at the University of California. His ad- 
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dress therefore becomes Berkeley, Cal. 
— E. J. Lake, Governor of Connecticut, 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Trinity College, Hartford, last 
June. — W. C. Forbes was elected 
a director-at-large of the Harvard 
Alumni Association last June. 


1893 
Samvet F. Batcnexper, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 

Murray Bartlett, President of Ho- 
bart College, received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Trinity College 
at the Commencement exercises of 
1922.— Cornish spent the summer 
as Official delegate from the American 
Unitarian Association to the ancient 
Unitarian churches in Hungary and 
Transylvania, inspecting their con- 
dition and arranging for their aid during 
the present troubled conditions there. 
— Edward Crosby Darling died at 
Philadelphia August 5, 1922. He was 
born at Hudson, Ohio, September 23, 
1869, the son of George Darling, a 
Congregational clergyman and grad- 
uate of Union College, and Catharine 
Elizabeth Crosby. He went to Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, first in the prepar- 
atory department, and then entered 
as a member of the Class of 1887. He 
was anxious, however, to earn enough 
money to attend an Eastern college. 
In 1889 one of his aunis moved to 
Cambridge, and this enabled him to 
live with her and enter Harvard in 
1890 as a Sophomore. Her house was 
too far away for him to take much part 
in undergraduate life, but he took his 
degree with ’93 in regular course. The 
week after graduation he began work 
with the Pittsburgh Reduction Com- 
pany, at New Kensington, Pa., the sole 
concern manufacturing aluminum in 
this country. This proved to be his 
life-work. In three years he was 
promoted to be superintendent. The 
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company changed its name to the 
Aluminum Company of America, and 
its business increased to such an extent 
that in 1908 he was sent to London as 
its European manager. Here he was 
also director of the Northern Aluminum 
Company, Limited. In 1916, owing to 
war conditions, he returned to this 
country, but was at once sent to Russia 
to explore the aluminum fields of the 
Caucasus region to the east of the 
Black Sea. The next year he located 
in Pittsburgh as the company’s mana- 
ger there. He was also interested in 
the American Bauxite Company at 
Philadelphia. Although unable to at- 
tend Class gatherings he was always 
a loyal Harvard man; and his business 
career, steadily rising from humble 
beginnings to a position of international 
importance, is one in which 93 may 
take an honest pride. December 1, 
1898, he married Elizabeth Patton 
Kent of Wytheville, Va., who with two 
sons survives him. The elder son, Kent 
€rosby Darling, has just graduated 
from Harvard. — Farnsworth spent 
the summer in Mexico, studying the 
possibilities of the University of Mexico 
as a summer school for the students of 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
Ill., where he is Professor of Romance 
Languages. — F. W. Moore and F. S. 
Knapp have purchased the business of 
Leavitt & Pierce’s famous tobacco 
shop in Harvard Square, both the 
original partners having recently died. 
For forty years this place has been the 
unofficial headquarters of Harvard 
students, and is considered so im- 
portant by the College authorities that 
they suggested Messrs. Moore and 
Knapp should take it, in order that it 
may continue in sympathetic and 
responsible hands. It is said to have the 
largest retail pipe business in New 
England. — Purington writes from 
Yokohama: “‘The business of devel- 
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oping the East Siberian Coast is 
progressing with true Asiatic moder- 
ation. It takes patience to open up an 
edge of civilization as remote as that is. 
However, everything promises well for 
the eventual outcome.” —Wiggin has 
been elected a member of the Council 
of the Boston Bar Association. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 
Henry Cole Quinby died in New 
York City on October 23. He had had 
a serious illness last year which had 
left his heart in a weakened condi- 
tion. Quinby prepared for College at 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston, and 
graduated from the Law School in 
1896. He was admitted to the bar at 
Boston where, in the same year, he 
began the practice of law which he 


continued throughout his life. During 


the war, he rendered patriotic service 
as trustee and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the American De- 
fense Society. Among his clubs and 
societies are: the Harvard Club of New 
York, the Players Club, the Midday 
Club, the Amateur Comedy Club, and 
the Union League Club. He also was 
secretary of the latter organization, 
and was governor of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants in the State of 
New York. He took a great interest in 
genealogy, publishing several scholarly 
works on that subject. In collaboration 
with Mrs. Quinby, he published a work 
on “Equestrian Monuments of the 
World.” He performed his customary 
activities until the very day of his 
death. Safford writes from New York: 
“Only last Thursday, he came to the 
meeting of the Comedy Club, delivered 
a masterly speech in his favorite mock- 
heroic vein, and declared he never felt 
better in his life. The Class will be glad 
to know that there was a great out- 
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pouring of representative men from all 
walks of life, and a special delegation 
from the Union League Club. I recall 
no other gathering of men so large, 
except possibly, that at Jack Wendell’s 
service. He wasa polished and charm- 
ing man and altogether a great loss.” 
Quinby is survived by his wife, Florence 
A. Cole, of Bridgeport, Conn., whom 
he married November 6, 1907. — 
Percy Musgrave died suddenly at 
Doylestown, Pa., where he had made 
his home for several years. Musgrave 
prepared for College at Saint Mark’s 
School, and was graduated from the 
Medical School in 1898._ He practised 
medicine in Boston and elsewhere. 
During the war, in May, 1917, he went 
to France with a number of medical 
officers attached to the British service. 
He served in field casualty clearing 
stations and field ambulances for about 
a year and a half. He was transferred 
to the American Expeditionary Forces 
as captain, M.R.C., and was stationed 
at Base Hospital No. 208, Bordeaux. 
He served with distinction, attaining 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He had 
published a book on the part that 
medicine played in the World War, 
and was a recognized authority on 
treatment for poison gases. He was 
married November 17, 1897, at Boston, 
to Edith Elise Porter, who, with two 
daughters and a son, survives him. — 
O. L. Stevens is on the editorial staff 
of the Field Journal. —H. J. Hughes, 
dean of the Engineering School, has 
published a report on laying tramway 
rails on the various kinds of road 
surfaces, for the Fourth International 
Road Centennial, Seville, Spain, 1923. 
He is vice-president of the Board 
of Editors of the Harvard Engineer- 
ing Society Bulletin. — F. L. Lowell 
served as vice-president of the Re- 
publican State Convention. —E. F. 
Edgett has published a volume en- 
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titled, “Slings and Arrows” (B. J. 
Brimmer Co.). — R. Homans has been 
elected a member of the Council of 
the Boston Bar Association. — L. Davis 
has a new address, 279 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


1895 
Freperick H. Nasa, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

Classmates are requested to notify 
the Secretary voluntarily of any 
changes of address. —S. B. McNear 
has been elected president of the Sperry 
Flour Company. This is the company 
of which he was vice-president for a 
number of years.— The New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, of 
which E. G. Merrill has been president 
since May, 1920, absorbed by merger 
the Bank of New York on September 
21, 1922, and has changed its name to 
the Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany. Merrill will continue as pres- 
ident of the consolidated institution. 
The Bank of New York, which thus 
becomes a part of the Trust Company, 
is the oldest bank in New York City 
and was established by Alexander 
Hamilton in 1784. When the New 
York Clearing House was organized, 
the Bank of New York was assigned 
“No. 1” and the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company is to retain this 
position of distinction. Merrill’s address 
for the immediate future will remain 
52 Wall Street. — E. A. Robinson’s 
“Collected Poems’? won the $1000 
Pulitzer Prize for the best volume of 
verse published during the year 1921. — 
William Austin Smith, editor of The 
Churchman, died at New York, Sep- 
tember 27, 1922. A native of St. Paul, 
Minn., he prepared for Harvard at the 
St. Paul High School and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He was in Harvard 
four years and took his degree in 
Divinity from the Seabury Divinity 


School in 1898. His widow, who was 
Annie Breed Smith of Lynn, and three 
children survive him. He was Rector 
of St. Paul’s in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
later, after a year abroad, he became 
Rector of Christ Church, Springfield. 
In 1917 he became editor of The 
Churchman, and remained at that post 
until his death. Smith’s life has been 
an example of steady growth in public 
recognition of service well performed. 
He was from youth well-read, studious, 
an agreeable companion, a sympathetic 
friend. Yet in College few men of our 
Class were so little known. He belonged 
to no clubs or associations; he did not 
write for the College papers; he took 
part in no public games. But after the 
passing of a generation few names in 
the Class are better known than his. 
To uncommon social graces he joined 
a spirit of quiet humor and a fund of 
common sense which made him most 
welcome, whether as spiritual com- 
forter, or as a companion at Class 
reunions. He had “his conversation in 
heaven and yet continued to speak a 
dialect understood of men.” He saw 
the vision and yet could be patient 
with imperfection. He gained friends 
for his church by recognizing the rights 
of unbelievers. ‘Perhaps the weekly 
sermon finds its highest incentive to 
excellence and reality,’’ said he, “‘in the 
protest of the man outside who refuses 
to hear it.”” He would not be “forever 
angling after the men who seem able to 
get to heaven without our help.” A 
house-to-house campaign under a sec- 
retary providing statistics, programs, 
and men’s dinners would spoil for him 
the serenity of religious life. ‘“‘ Boredom 
has discredited many a false god,” he 
wrote in one of his charming contri- 
butions to the Ailantic Monthly. His 
first introduction to the Class as a body 
was at our twentieth anniversary din- 
ner; his remarks as toastmaster are 
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still remembered with joy. Next day 
he conducted alone an extemporane- 
ous joint debate with the orators of 
another celebrating Class, to the glory 
of Ninety-Five. Accordingly, at our 
twenty-fifth dinner he was toastmaster 
by acclamation. Every member of 
the Class now grieves at his death. 
F.H.N. 


1896 

J. J. Hayes, See. 

30 State St., Boston 
Professor C. J. Tilden has been 
appointed chairman of the division of 
Engineering, Yale University. — H. D. 
Brown has become associated with 
Curtis, Stephenson & Co., Inc., in- 
vestment securities, at 87 Milk Street, 
Boston. — Dr. E. J. Marsh has re- 
moved his office to 400 Van Houten 
Street, Paterson, N.J.— G. E. Smith 
is with Hartshorne, Fales & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, at 71 Broadway, New York 
City. — M. W. Stackpole has resigned 
his position at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and is now living at 71 Valley 
Road, Milton. — J. D. Parker is credit 
manager of the Gilchrist Company 

department store of Boston. 


1897 

Epaar H. Wetts, Sec. 

27 West 44th St., New York 
A. W. Blakemore is now associated 
in the firm of Hamilton, Eaton & 
Blakemore, in the practice of law, with 
offices at 60 State Street, Boston. — 
M. W. Dewart is now rector of Christ 
Church, Baltimore, Md., having moved 
there from Winchester, where he has 
been for many years rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany. — Mary 
Hallowell, a daughter of N. P. Hallowell, 
was married on September 7 to John 
Crocker, ’22, a son of Alvah Crocker, 
°79, of Fitchburg. Crocker and his wife 
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are at Oxford, where Crocker is study- 
ing at Balliol College. —N. P. Hal- 
lowell and T. B. Gannett attended 
the annual meeting of the Investment 
Bankers Association in San Francisco 
in October. — E. E. Jenkins has sub-let 
his apartment at 270 Park Avenue, 
New York City, for the winter, and his 
address is 14 East 60th Street, New 
York. — Francis Kernan’s son, Francis 
Kernan, Jr., played on the University 
footbali team as substitute centre. 
— Miriam Ladd, a daughter of A. H. 
Ladd, was married on October 7, to 
Henry Mathew Bliss, 17. A. H. Ladd, 
Jr., is captain of the University crew. 
—N. B. Marshall has been appointed 
attaché to the United States Legation, 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti, and sailed from 
New York on November 4 to take up 
his new duties.— The address of 
Samuel Morrill is at present Box 299, 
Kennebunkport, Me. His permanent 
address is care of New England Trust 
Co., Boston. — Warren Partridge’s ad- 
dress is now 74 South Munn Ave- 
nue, East Orange, N.J. — W. H. Rad- 
cliffe is director and manager of the 
New York office, at 41 Union Square, 
of American Carpet and Upholstery 
Journal, issued by the Trades Pub- 
lishing Co., of Philadelphia. — A. G. 
Thacher has recently been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross for 
gallantry in action on October 14, 
1918, at St. Juvin, France, while 
serving as Major of the 306th Infantry 
A.E.F. The citation reads: ‘“ While 
commanding the Second Battalion in a 
flank march across the Aire River, 
Major Thacher, acting with the 
greatest gallantry and with utter dis- 
regard for his own safety, personally 
made a reconnoissance in the face of 
heavy hostile machine gun and shell 
fire, well in advance of his battalion, 
thereby saving his command from 
heavy losses. It was due to his thor- 
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ough reconnoissance. that his subse- 
quent successful attack on this strong 
hostile position was consummated.” 
Thacher’s home address is now 49 East 
5lst Street, New York City.. His busi- 
ness address remains 59 Wall Street. 


—4J. M. Boutwell’s home address is 


The Bransford, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
— Harold Barclay died suddenly at 
Biarritz, France, July 25, 1922. Bar- 
clay was born in New York on August 
14, 1872, the son of Sackett Moore 
and Cornelia Barclay Barclay. He 
spent only his Freshman year at 
Harvard and graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York City, in 1899. Always fond 
of travel, he went abroad after re- 
ceiving his M.D. and took a leisurely 
trip through the Balkans, much of the 
time on horseback. Emerging from 
that troubled district, he settled down 
near Constantinople on the shores of 
the Bosphorus. Later in the year he 
was on the move again, cruising 
through the Grecian Archipelago on a 
Greek lugger, and finally ending up 
with a two months’ jaunt through 
Crete. He then returned to New York 
for his interneship at Bellevue Hospital. 
After graduation thence, he was again 
in Europe, spending a year in medical 
studies at Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, 
specializing in gastroenterology. Once 
more in New York, he became. asso- 
ciated with Dr. George ii. Lockwood 
in practice. Soon after the United 
States went into the war, Barclay 
received the commission of Captain in 
the Medical Corps, going to France in 
July, 1917, to serve as Chief of the 


Medical Service at Base Hospital No. 


15. Promoted Major in February, 
1918, he was assigned to the 42d 
Division, A.E.F., serving with that 
division through the active operations 
of 1918. He was promoted Lieutenant- 
Colonel in October, 1918, and after the 


armistice was sent to the Toul group of 
hospitals as Medical Consultant to the 
group. He was a member of the usual 
medica] societies and for some years 
was attending physician at the Knicker- 
bocker Hospital, New York City. At 
the time of his death he was assistant 
attending physician at Bellevue Hos- 
pital. He was married on April 14, 
1906, to Miss Helen Fuller Potter, who 
survives him. — Harry Clarke Plum, 
principal of St. Faith’s School, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., died at Hull’s Cove, Me., 
on August 10, 1922. Plum was born 
at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on August 25, 
1871, the son of William Henry and 
Rachel SaJlas Enoch Plum. He pre- 
pared for Harvard at St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N.Y., and after 
taking his degree with the Class of 
1897 he served as assistant principal 
of the High School at Poughkeepsie 
and Jater as principal of the High 
School at Cherry Valley, N.Y. In 1901 
he was ordained a deacon in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and was 
made rector of Trinity Church, Gran- 
ville, N.Y., being advanced to the 
priesthood by Bishop Doane the fol- 
lowing year. After successive rector- 
ships at Christ Church, Kingman, 
Kansas, and St. Peter’s Church, Min- 
neapolis, he returned East to serve as 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Mechan- 
icsville, N.Y. In 1912 he was called 
to be principal of St. Faith’s School, 
Saratoga Springs, which since 1918 has 
been an authorized school for girls 
under the Episcopal Synod of the 
Province of New York and New Jersey. 
In his ten years of service as principal 
Plum had the satisfaction of seeing this 
school grow from a faculty of three 
teachers and fourteen students to a 
faculty of twelve teachers and sixty-five 
students. In June, 1897, Plum married 
Miss Edith Greeley, who, with four 
daughters, survives him. 
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1898 Avenue, Chicago, IIIl.; Howard Row- 

Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec. land Huntington, 118 E. Church Street, 

Andover Galion, O.; John Beach Lane, 118 


The following are among the lost men 
of the Class of 1898. Information 
concerning any of these men will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary, 
at 93 Massachusetts Avenue, Room 
220, Boston: James Albert Battis, 
Hackley Lower School, Tarrytown, 
N.Y.; Harold Thornton Bibber, Ca- 
naan, Maine; George Northrup Black- 
burn, 3257 Agnes Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Aaron Leopold Bloom, 
Lexington Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Jay 
Edward Boyd, Century Building. St. 
Louis, Mo.; Paul Chalfin, 104 E. 40th 
Street, New York City; Frederic 
George Chisholm, address unknown; 
Charles Arthur Clark, 126 Adams 
Street, Milton; Frank Rogers Cooper, 
38 West 106th Street, New York City; 
Mark MacDougall Conklin, Jackson, 
Mich.; Jacob Howard Cropley, care of 
J. M. Cropley, Marblehead; Edwin 
Greeley Davis, care of Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York City; Henry Stuyvesant 
Dudley, 43 Exchange Place, New York 
City; John Seaver Elliot, 92 Sixth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Wm. Sampson 
Fish, care of W.S. & F.S. Fish, Dorris, 
Cal.; Moses Leonard Frazier, address 
unknown; Samuel Tufts Frost, 100 Savin 
Hill Avenue, Boston; Wm. McClintock 
Gardner, address unknown; Paul Franz 
Julius Gierasch, Brightwaters, N.Y.; 
Alexander Franklin Giese, address 
unknown; Arthur Poole Gifford, 295 
Bridge Street, Salem; Philip Hayward, 
Hanging Rock Iron Co., Hanging 
Rock, O.; Samuel Hazlett, address 
unknown; Willard Malcolm Holden, 
Lumbermen’s National Bank, Portland, 
Ore.; Arthur Huntington Holway, 
Quinapoxet (Holden?); William Davis 
Merry Howard, Portland, Ore.; 
William Welles Hoyt, 122 S. Mich. 


Galer Street, Seattle, Wash.; Percy 
Carr Long, address unknown; Alfred 
Bowman Maggs, 114 Haro Street, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Edward Mahon, Ist 
National Bank Building, Hastings, 
Neb.; Winslow Mallery, Smart Set, 
New York City; James Walker Myer, 
598 West End Avenue, New York 
City; George Thomson Newhall, Chest- 
nut Hil], Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 
Edwin Paine, address unknown; Ran- 
dolph Paine, Jr., 205 Main Street, 
DalJlas, Texas; Percy Fowler Parsons, 
400 Essex Street, Salem; Edwin Brew- 
ster Perry, address unknown; George 
Walker Pierpont, 104 W. 42d Street, 
New York City; Ralph Pierson, 1211 
North Garrison Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo.; George Palmer Morey, Jr., care 
of Publicity Publishing Co., 90 Port- 
land Street, Boston; Israel Euclid 
Rabinovitch, address unknown; Wal- 
ter Sears Rich, 2 Crocker Park, Mar- 
blehead; Willie Henry LaClaire Rich- 
ardson, Rafferty Street, Stoneham; Hi- 
ram Hall Roberts, address unknown; 
Vine Harold Smith, Hanover, Conn.; 
Edwin Baker Spargo, 63 Temple Street, 
Mattapan; Theodore Stensland; ad- 
dress unknown; Thomas Davies Tomp- 
kins, 506 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; Arthur Heston Wise, Wads- 
worth, Nev.; Augustus Pfaffen Zeller, 
214 East 50th Street, New York City. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
At a luncheon meeting held recently, 
to which were invited all ’99 fathers 
known to have sons in College. as well 
as the Class Secretary and the Class 
Treasurer, an organization was formed 
to be called “Fathers and Sons of 
Ninety-Nine.”’ It was decided that all 
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Ninety-Niners should be eligible who 
have sons sixteen years or older, regard- 
less of whether the sons now attend or 
expect to attend Harvard; also that it 
should include equally sons of deceased 
classmates. The purpose of the organi- 
zation is not only to provide an oppor- 
tunity for closer acquaintance between 
our classmates and their sons, but also 
to help those sons of ’99 who are 
entering Harvard and other local 
educational institutions to meet their 
classmates and upper classmen through 
their common tie as sons of ’99. A 
meeting will be held after the opening 
of College each year, and at other times 
as occasions arise, to which will be 
invited all fathers and sons eligible. 
Many ’99 fathers have expressed ap- 
proval of this idea, realizing that they 
knew very few classmates when they 
came to Harvard and would have 
welcomed some such scheme as this. 
It is hoped that this organization will 
be helpful particularly to those who 
come to College from a distance or from 
a small school. The following were 
elected officers for the first year: 
Howard Coonley, ’99, President; J. H. 
Sherburne, Jr., 7°24, Vice-president; 
R. H. Perry, ’25, secretary and treas- 
urer. — There are ten sons of °99 in 
Harvard College this year as follows: 
J. H. Sherburne, Jr., ’24, who is: first 
assistant manager of the football 
team; Thomas Nickerson, Jr., 25, 
R. H. Perry, ’25, E. A. Straw, ’25, L. E. 
Studley, ’25, C. E. Baldwin, Jr., ’25, 
A. G. Cooke, ’26, J. H. Durgin, ’26, 
F. N. Johnston, ’26, W. A. Sherman, 
26. Five of these dined at the Harvard 
Club in Boston with Howard Coonley, 
Durgin, and Studley, of the fathers, the 
Treasurer of the Class, the Secretary 
of the Class, and R. G. Hopkins, who 
happened in, on October 18. After- 
wards we all enjoyed the movies in 
Harvard Hall. “‘A good time was had 


by all,” and the boys were asked to sug- 
gest the nature of another meeting to 
be held a couple of months hence. — 
New addresses: F. M. Alger, 1905, First 
National Bank Building, Detroit, Mich.; 
C. C. Butters, 47 West Cedar Street, 
Boston; J. A. George, 18 Tremont 
Street, Boston; C. S. Quinn, 50 Olive 
Street, Boston; D. A. Richardson, 12 
Willard Street, Newton; W. R. D. 
Owen, 260 Washington Street, Brighton; 
F. A. RusseJl, 33 Governors Avenue, 
Medford; F. R. Swift, 131 State Street, 
Boston; W. J. Gunn, 173 Otis Street, 
Newtonville; H. E. Pastorius, 460 W. 
Palm Avenue, Redlands, Cal., E. V. 
Gage, Tallahassee, Florida.—P. D. 
Haughton has written a book “Foot- 
ball and How to Watch It.” — H. G. 
Farquhar is a member of the firm of 
Doubleday, Farquhar & Doubleday, 
accountants and auditors, 293 Bridge 
Street, Springfield. — The Class Baby, 
T. H. Robbins, Jr., has been promoted 
to Lieutenant (J. G.), U.S. Navy. 


1900 
ArtHuR Drinkwater, Sec. 
993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 

H. W. Ballantine has in press the 
third edition of “Shipman’s Common 
Law Pleading,” West Publishing Co., 
which he has edited. — W. L. Barnes is 
school physician and health officer of 
the town of Lexington. — T. R. Bate- 
man is a selectman of Winchester. — 
C. M. Brown is general manager of the 
Duplex Percolator Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. — F. W. Buxton, who for some 
time has been advertising manager for 
the E. T. Slattery Co., Boston, has 
become managing editor of the Boston 
Herald. — B. Chandler’s home address 
is 9 Indian Hill Road, Winnetka, Ill. — 
M. Churchill, Major, U.S.A., after a 
four years’ tour of duty at Washington, 
D.C., has been detailed to Head- 
quarters Second Corps Area, Gover- 
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nor’s Island, N.Y., as Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2 (Military Intelligence). — 
E. L. Dudley’s home address is 336 
South 19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
The firm of Edmunds Bros., bankers, 
in which W. Edmunds is a partner, has 
moved its offices to 24 Federal Street, 
Boston. — F. Field is Dean of Men at 
Georgia Technology, Atlanta, Ga. — 
A. F. Gotthold’s home address is 170 
W. 59th Street, New York City; he is 
practising law at 27 William Street, 
New York City. —E. H. Graham’s 
home address is 823 Park Avenue, New 
York City. —H. A. Guiler’s home 
address is 10 Radford Place, Yon- 
kers, N.Y., business address, 2150 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 
—A. Hasbrouck, who retired from 
the U.S. Army some two years ago, 
is studying at Harvard. His address 
is 48 Brattle Street, Cambridge. — G. 
E. Hawkins’s home address is The 
Alexandria, Apt. C-4, Atlantic City, N.J. 
— R.S. Holland has recently published 
“The House of Delusion,’’ a mystery 
story, Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., and 
**Peter Cottrell’s Treasure,” a story 
of adventure on the Maine coast, J. B. 
Lippincott Co.—J. M. Johnson’s 
business address is Hoaren High School, 
Hubert and Collister Streets, New York 
City. —R. H. Johnson has in press 
Johnson’s ‘‘Ruedemann’s Appraisal 
of Oil and Gas Properties.”” —G. C. 
Kimball’s P.O. address is Box 62, 
Pitisburgh, Pa. — F. W. Lane’s home 
address is 2302 North Yakima Avenue, 
Tacoma, Wash., and his business 
address is care of National Bank of 
Tacoma. — H. K. Melcher’s address is 
2611 Adams Mill Road, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.—H. D. B. B. Moore’s 
address is P.O. Box “A” Norfolk, 
Conn. — H. H. Morse’s home address 
is East Northfield. —J. H. Morss’s 
home address is 612 Adams Street, 
North Abington.—J. F. Mosby’s 


[December 


home address is 629 West 135th Street, 
New York City.—C. S. Oakman’s 
home address is 5418 Eastview Park, 
Chicago, IJ]. —C. Osborne’s business 
address is 124 East 28th Street, New 
York City.—J. H. Page is senior 
partner of the firm of John H. Page & 
Co., public land specialists, Home 
Builders Building, Phcenix, Ariz. — 
G. W. Presby has been on duty at the 
Bureau of S. & A., Navy Dept., Wash- 
ington, D.C., since May.—R. R. 
Price has returned to his position at 
the University of Minnesota after a 
year’s leave of absence spent at Har- 
vard. — N. M. Ruland’s home address 
is Bartram Inn, Sharon, Conn. — 
W. N. Seaver’s home address is 10 
Frances Street, Woburn. —W. E. 
Skillings’s home address is 12 Peldean 
Court, Pelham, N.Y. — E. H. Smith’s 
home address is 47 Stafford Street, 
Worcester; business address, 544 Main 
Street, Worcester. — He is with the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission. 
—H. W. Smith’s address is care of 
Surgeon General, Navy Dept., Wash- 
ington, D.C.—F. H. Steenstra is 
rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Houlton, Me. His address is 
116 Main Street, Houlton, Me. — 
R. W. Stone’s home address is 3115 
North Front Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
He is with the Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey at Harrisburg, Pa. — W. B. 
Swinford is Professor of Law at the 
University of Arizona Law School. 
His home address is 802 East 5th Street, 
Tucson, Ariz. — F. B. Talbot has been 
appointed Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
atrics at Harvard Medical School. — 
C. R. Taylor has in press an annotation 
of Shakespeare’s Macbeth.— G. A. 
Towns’s home address is 166 Walnut 
Street, Atlanta, Ga.—L. Warren’s 
home address is 145 Clarendon Street, 
Springfield. — C. F. Wellington’s home 
address is8 Cumberland Street, Boston. 
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—H. A. Yeomans’s home address is 
367 Harvard Street, Cambridge. — 
Harry Edward Stephenson, the son 
of Charles Edward Stephenson and 
Marion Frances Stephenson (née 
Haines), was born at Roxbury, August 
24, 1877; he died at Braintree, October 
11, 1922. He prepared for College at 
the Boston Latin School and entered 
Harvard in 1896. After receiving his 
degree in 1900 he taught mathematics 
and sciences in the Allen School, West 
Newton. From 1901 to 1903 he was 
with the stockbrokerage firm of Towle 
& Fitzgerald in Boston, and then 
started in business for himself in Bos- 
ton,makingaspecialty of unlisted securi- 
ties. After a time his health failed and 
he spent a year in the country. He re- 
turned to the same business, but a year 
later he made a change and became 
general manager of the Kimball Polish 
Manufacturing Co. for three years. 
Then he returned to the occupation of 
dealing in stocks and bonds. On June 
8, 1903, he married Bessie Maude 
Collin. For the last few years he had 
made his home in Medfield. 


1901 
JosrerH O. Procter, JR., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The “Association of Fathers and 
Sons of ’01” began its activities for the 
College year 1922-23 with a recent 
luncheon in the Freshman Dormitories, 
attended by several ‘Fathers,’ in- 
cluding J. W. Hallowell, James Law- 
rence, J. O. Procter, Jr., and W. T. 
Reid, Jr., and by the ‘‘Sons of ’01” 
now in College, consisting of the follow- 
ing: Christopher Conlin, ’24, Jackson 
Flanders, ’24, Oliver Shaw, ’25, W. E. 
Stillwell, Jr., ’25, Cornelius Du Bois, 
26, R. H. Jackson, ’26, W. T. Reid, 3d, 
26, B. R. Taylor, ’26, J. H. Watson, 
26, and T. G. Wheelock, ’26. Oliver 
Shaw, ’25—the “Class Baby” and 


president of the “Sons of ’01” — 
presided. Plans for the coming year 
were discussed and formulated. There 
will be monthly luncheons of the 
**Fathers and Sons” at the Freshman 
Dormitories, and meetings before the 
principal athletic events of the year 
at which “Mothers and Daughters” 
as well as “Fathers and Sons,” will 
be welcome. Also various ‘‘ Fathers’’ 
living near Boston are planning to 
entertain the “Sons” on a number of 
Sundays during the year, as was done 
so successfully last year. The “‘Sons’”’ 
in College will attend the regular 1901 
Class dinners and reunions, as in the 
past. Since its organization a few years 
ago, the experiences of the “Fathers 
and Sons of ’01”’ have indicated clearly 
the usefulness of the Association. The 
ten ‘Sons’? now in College, coming 
from various parts of the country, have 
become intimate friends, and _ the 
fathers of these boys, together with 
many fathers of sons who will enter 
College later, have benefited from the 
associations made possible by this 
unique organization. Also, in several 
instances, summer jobs have been 
obtained by “‘ Fathers” for the “Sons” 
who are working their way through 
College. To date, 275 ‘“‘Sons of ’01” 
have been registered and recorded in a 
card catalogue and, as these ‘‘Sons” 
approach the college age, they will 
be communicated with by the under- 
graduate “Sons,” who will send them 
Harvard literature, including infor- 
mation as to rooms, courses, ete. 
Upon reaching Cambridge, all in- 
coming ‘‘Sons” are welcomed by the 
“Sons”? already in College and are 
immediately imbued with the old 
spirit of 1901. “Fathers of ’01” are 
requested to register their sons with the 
Class Secretary, Joseph O. Procter, Jr., 
84 State Street, Boston. — Numerous 
classmates of Col. R. E. Goodwin, 
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together with a few of his friends, gave 
him a farewell dinner on Friday, Sep- 
tember 29 at the Tennis and Rac- 
quet Club in Boston, on the eve of 
his departure for Philadelphia where he 
was married on the following Tuesday. 
At the dinner speeches were made by 
every one in attendance and a lunch- 
eon and picnic set were presented 
to the Colonel as a farewell gift. The 
party was a most enjoyable one and 
was a final assurance of the lasting 
friendship which all hold for him. — 
N. H. Batchelder, who is head master 
of the Loomis Institute in Connecticut, 
is secretary of the Head Masters’ 
Association in the United States. — 
G. R. Bedinger, who is connected with 
the American Red Cross of New York 
City, is director of the Health Service 
of the New York County Chapter, 
president of the New York Nutrition 
Council and director of the American 
Child Hygiene Association. He has 
written numerous articles in the New 
York papers and also a pamphlet en- 
titled “‘Examination of Pre-school Age 
Children.” — Meyer Bloomfield has 
recently returned from Russia where 
he has been engaged on a mission for 
the United States Government for the 
last two years. — Major C. C. Davis, 
of Boston, has been stationed in 
Smyrna through the entire period of 
Turkish invasion and is associated with 
the Y.M.C.A. and American Red Cross. 
His work has been superhuman and 
he has been frequently mentioned in 
dispatches for his remarkable success 
in persuading the Turks to take a more 
merciful attitude, as well as organizing 
relief committees and taking care of the 
injured and dying. — S. H. E. Freund 
has been appointed general counsel of 
the United States Shipping Board. He 
also continues as general counsel of the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. His address 


[ December 


in Washington is the Racquet Club. — 
P. G. Gerry was unanimously renom- 
inated by the Democrats in Rhode 
Island for United States Senator. — 
J. M. Hunnewell was nominated by the 
Republicans in the 8th Suffolk District 
of Massachusetts for State Represen- 
tative. — C. I. Pettingell, of Amesbury 
was nominated for Congress by the 
Democrats in the 6th Middlesex Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. — W. T. Reid, 
Jr., has been reélected treasurer of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. — A. H. 
Rice was nominated for State Repre- 
sentative by the Republicans in Suffolk 
County. — H. L. Shattuck was renom- 
inated by the Republicans for State 
Representative in the 8th Suffolk 
District of Massachusetts. — A. G. 
Alley, who has recently been chairman 
of the English department at Milton 
Academy, has left the Academy and 
is now studying in the Graduate School 
at Harvard University. — G. S. Ams- 
den is at White Plains, N.Y., where 
his address is P.O. Box 175. — W. A. 
Applegate is living at 302 East Front 
Street, Plainfield, N.J.—S. L. Beals 
won the Bailey Challenge Cup for the 
18th Annual Essex County Tennis 
Championship played at the North 
Andover Country Club on Monday, 
September 11, 1922. — W. S. Burgess 
was the designer of the schooner May- 
flower which was entered in the Inter- 
national Fishermen’s Race for the tro- 
phy awarded by the Halifax Herald, 
but the boat was barred by the decision 
of the judges on the ground that she 
was not a fishing vessel in all respects. 
—C. M. Clark is treasurer of the 
Association against the Prohibition 
Amendment in Massachusetts. — J. C, 
Cooley was a member of the Meadow- 
brook Polo Team which competed with 
the international representatives from 
Argentina and defeated the visitors 
in the last matches played. —C. A. 
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Crowell, Jr., is living at 20 Highland 
Road, Belmont, and is stationed at 
the Veteran’s Hospital on Parker Hill 
in Boston. — Dr. Richard Dexter is 
located at 2417 Prospect Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. — E. S. Emerson is 
a banker at 30 State Street, Boston. — 
E. L. Heinsling is a tutor at Hostrom 
School, Norwalk, Conn. — Gordon Ire- 
land is a lawyer and is living at 97 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn., 
and is associated with the firm of Clark, 
Hall & Peck, attorneys, at 129 Church 
Street, New Haven, Conn. — R. W. J. 
Kingan is an artist at 317 Canon Road, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. — Lawrence 
Lewis of Denver, Col., is a non-resident 
member of the New York Harvard 
Club. — Harris Livermore is president 
of the Coastwise Transportation Com- 
pany, which operates steamers in the 
coastwise coal trade. Its general offices 
are at 160 State Street, Boston, and 
its branch offices at New York and Nor- 
folk. — A. L. Nickerson is associated 
with the Hall Projector Company, 136 
Federal Street, Boston, where he is 
dealing in the Universal cinema. — 
J. W. Scott is practising law in San 
Francisco. His address is 14 Mont- 


’ gomery Street. —S. K. Singer is a 


manufacturer at 9 Desbrosses Street, 
New York City.—M. J. Tobey is 
living at 10 Sheffield Road, Winchester. 
—N. T. Weitzel is living at 307 The 
Rochambeau, Washington, D.C. — A. 
P. Young is living at Wight Street, 
Millis. — The following men remain 
lost: Robert H. Leavell, Cortland T. 
Nichols, Malcolm C. Burke. — P. H. 
Moore has published “With Gun and 
Rod in Canada,” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1922, The writer of this 
book of adventure is not a professional 
hunter, not a guide in the Canadian 
Rockies, but an American engineer who 
is a lover of the out-of-doors and who 
has passed his summer vacations, if not 


in search of adventures, certainly in 
enumerating them. His is not a con- 
nected narrative, but it is composed of 
distinct tales of adventures, varying in 
length and each filling a chapter. He 
begins his series of anecdotes with 
a hair-raising story of an encounter 
with a cougar or mountain wildcat in 
the rough country at the point where 
Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado corner 
together. It is a brief tale of not more 
than six pages, but it is the record of an 
adventure which in its action doubtless 
seemed to the chief actor to cover a 
large amount of time. Unpleasant to 
meet are wildcats, especially when one 
is wholly alone and the cat is deter- 
mined or inquisitive, but a good, well- 
loaded rifle is an agreeable compan- 
ion, which, if judiciously employed, is 
always useful. There are one or two 
chapters which will be of service to the 
“tenderfoot,” in hunting or fishing 
regions. These include many valuable 
suggestions of what not to do under cer- 
tain circumstances, suggestions which 
should save lives or prevent pain- 
ful accidents. The publishers, on the 
slip cover, announce this as “‘a book 
for every sportsman”; but many 
others, who have never followed the 
trail of bear or moose, who have never 
cast a fly, will find it of close and 
absorbing interest. — W. B. Swift has 
published a poem entitled “‘ Midnight 
Express” in the June issue of the 
Literary Magazine. — Alvin Freeman 
Bailey, Jr., died at Seattle, Wash., 
August 26, 1922. He was drowned in 
the Hood Canal. He had lived since 
1905 on Mercer Island near Seattle, 
He was vice-president of the Seattle 
Title Trust Company, vice-president 
of the Dime & Dollar Savings & Loan 
Association, and treasurer of the Land 
Title Company, all of Seattle. He was 
a member of the executive council of 
the Seattle Boy Scouts and was active 
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in many other enterprises. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two young 
children. — Laurence Endicott died 
at Portland, Ore., July 30, 1922. While 
in College he took an active part in 
athletics. He rowed against Yale in his 
Freshman eight, and in his Sophomore 
year was bow on the Harvard four- 
oared crew which defeated Yale at 
New London —the first race rowed 
between Harvard and Yale four-oared 
crews. After Jeaving College he en- 
tered the paper business and at the 
time of his death he was vice-president 
and general manager of the Mutual 
Paper Company, Seattle, Wash. He is 
survived by his widow. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTeE tt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class Committee has appointed 
the following men to serve on the 
committee for forming the 1902 Senior 
and Junior Association: A. L. Devens, 
chairman, E. C. Williams, Guy Ban- 
croft, W. S. Gierasch, H. L. Movius, 
C.S. Sargent. The following committee 
has been appointed on 1902 World War 
Memorial Scholarship funds: C. P. 
Kendall, chairman, J. A. L. Blake, 
H. S. Thorndyke, Donald Gregg, R. K. 
Hale. The Special Committee on Class 
luncheons and dinners held an informal 
dinner for the Class on the evening be- 
fore the Princeton game in Boston. 
The Class considered the reports of the 
Scholarship Committee and the Senior 
and Junior Association Committee at 
the business meeting following the din- 
ner. Notices of the time and place of 
the dinner were sent to all members of 
the Class. — Barrett Wendell, Jr., has 
resigned as Class Secretary, and Frank 
M. Sawtell has been chosen to succeed 
him. 
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1903 
Roaer Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 

Gilbert Bettman was elected Com- 
mander of the American Legion for the 
Department of Ohio at the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the Ohio Legion 
held in September. — Dr. N. C. Foot 
has removed his home to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he is to take up his new 
duties as Assistant Professor of Path- 
ology in the Medical College of Cin- 
cinnati University and as assistant 
pathologist to the Cincinnati General 
Hospital. — G. R. Taylor has just 
returned from a trip of several months 
to Russia, where he has been investigat- 
ing economic and social conditions. — 
H. P. Williams, on September 12, 
1922, received the Republican nomina- 
tion for District Attorney in the South- 
eastern District comprising Plymouth 
and Norfolk Counties. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

A Class dinner was held at the 
Harvard Club on the third floor on 
November 10, the night before the 
Harvard-Princeton game. Fred Holds- 
worth was chairman of the committee 
in charge. — M. C. Fisher is now at 
85 Mill Street, New Bedford. — An 
association known as the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Harvard 1904 has been 
organized. James Jackson is chairman 
and E. A. Taft, secretary. All New 
England men of the Class are being 
urged to join. — New Class officers 
consist of James Jackson, chairman of 
the Class Committee, R. H. Gardiner, 
Jr., treasurer. Fred Holdsworth has 
been elected to the vacancy on the 
Class Committee caused by the death 
of Gordon Donald. — Seney Plummer 
died in New York on September 14, 
1922. After having been rejected from 
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every branch of the Service on the 
ground of physical disability, he en- 
listed as a private in the Medical Corps 
and went to France in the summer of 
1917. He was promoted to Sergeant 
and was commissioned in the early part 
of 1918 as a Second Lieutenant, and 
detailed for duty with the Board of 
Contracts and Adjustments in Paris 
where he served until the end of the 
war, returning to the United States in 
February, 1919. Prior to the war he 
was with the law firm of Simpson, 
Thatcher & Barton, New York City. — 
Chester Haven Robinson, of Summit, 
N.J., died at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, on October 7. Robinson 
was prominent in College as an athlete, 
being a member of both the football 
and track teams. While playing on the 
football team he received a serious 
injury to his spine from which he never 
fully recovered. Indirectly this was 
said to be the cause of his death. In 
1917 he was married to Miss Margaret 
Torrey, of Beverly. She and a son, 
and also his mother, brother, and sister 
survive him. For the past ten years he 
was associated with the West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company. Services were 
held at Beverly on October 10 and 
interment was in the Beverly Ceme- 
tery. 


1905 
Lewis M. Trornton, Sec. 
114-116 East 25th St., New York 
I. B. Joralemon has opened an office 
for practice as mining engineer and 
geologist at Room 1402, California 
Commercial Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. — Herman Henneberger, Jr., has 
been elected president of the Discount 
Corporation of California. — A. W. 
Locke is spending a year in Weston, 
Massachusetts. — Donald _Parson’s 
address for the winter is Pinehurst, 
N. C, 


1907 
Sern T. Gano, See. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 

Cyrus Woodman, formerly with the 
Bay State Cotton Corporation, Lowell, 
has become associated with the Atta- 
waugan and Totokett Companies at 
Norwich, Conn. His business address 
is care of The Attawaugan Company, 
Norwich, Conn., and his home address 
is 11 Huntington Place, Norwich, Conn. 
— Maurice Fox Weiskopf, G. S. 18-19, 
died at Los Angeles, Cal., June 21, 
1922. For many years he was super- 
intendent for the Nivison Weiskopf 
Company of Reading, O. In recent 
years ill health had compelled him to 
give up work. — A. S. Cobb has been 
elected a vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York City. — W. F. Eastman is with 
Hoagland, Allum & Company, 115 
Broadway, New York City. — The 
address of J. H. Giles is 216 South 
6th Avenue, Pocatello, Ida.—E. E. 
Munn is sales manager of the James W. 
Brine Company, athletic and sporting 
goods, 286 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
His home address is 25 Cutter Street, 
Waverley. — Lucien Price had in the 
Nation (New York) of October 4, an 
article entitled ‘‘ Witchcraft: Then and 
Now,” in which he draws an analogy 
between the persecution of the witches 
in Salem in the seventeenth century and 
the imprisonment to-day of 71 members 
of the I. W. W. who are in custody at 
Leavenworth under the charge of 
conspiracy against the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1917. Price is on the 
editorial staff of the Boston Globe. — 
Albert Mason Harlow, a member of 
the firm of James A. Hutchinson & 
Co., 85 Congress Street, Boston, died 
at his home in Concord, on October 18. 
He was prominent in undergraduate 
activities, being a member of the 
Phenix, D.K.E., Institute of 1770, 
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and Hasty Pudding Clubs, and a 
member of the University Tennis Team 
and University Glee Club. Soon after 
graduation he became engaged in the 
bond business and was later admitted 
to partnership in the firm of James A, 
Hutchinson & Co. In 1912 he was 
married at Boston to Mary Bennett 
Lord, who, with three children, survives 
him. Harlow was a gifted friend of a 
large number of men in his Class, who 
were attracted to him by the warmth of 
his personality, his keen sense of 
humor, and his buoyant geniality. 
Likewise among his business associates 
and among his neighbors he was highly 
regarded by all with whom he came in 
contact. His death is a distinct Joss to 
the Class and to the community. — 
Clement Richardson, formerly Presi- 
dent of Lincoln University at Jefferson 
City, Mo., has been made President 
of Western College, 2101 Woodland 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo.—I. B. 
Hitchings, formerly with the London 
Steam Turbine Company, Springfield, 
has become a member of the firm of 
Hitchings-Spence, manufacturers of 
electrical appliances, at 113 Munroe 
Street, Lynn. — The address of Arthur 
L. Mayer is care of Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation, 469 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. —R. J. Walsh, formerly 
associate editor of Collier’s Weekly, has 
been made editor of that publication. 
— A. C. Comey has been appointed 
zoning director by the Boston Planning 
Board, with offices at the City Hall. 
He will retain his office for consulting 
practice at Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
— The address of D. C. Noyes is 19 
East 75th Street, New York City. He 
is secretary of Douglas L: Elliman & 
Co., Inc., and also of the 15 East 49th 
Street Co.—G. C. Welch is Vice- 
Commander of the Department of Ten- 
nessee, American Legion, and was a 
delegate to the National Convention of 
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the Legion just held at New Orleans, 
La. 


1910 
Leon M. Lirtte, Sec. 
70 Federal St., Boston 

The Secretary finds that there are 
still some members of the Class who 
have not received the Decennial Re- 
port. If they will notify him, he will 
see that they are immediately provided 
with a copy. — Changes of address: 
Malcolm Pirnie, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York City; George Pinney, 22 
Washington Place, Morristown, N.J. 
—D. B. Childs is a councilman in 
the Lower House at Kansas City, 
Mo. He is the leading member of the 
four Republicans. — The Secretary is 
arranging with the Alumni Directory 
to group the members from Greater 
Boston, for notices of Boston dinners, 
ete. This list will include all within the 
limits of Providence, Worcester, Man- 
chester, N.H., and Portland. Any 
members living outside this circle who 
wish their names to be included will 
please notify the Secretary. Eventually 
a similar list will be made for the New 
York district. 


1913 
Water Turts, Jr., Sec. 
50 State Street, Boston 

W. J. Ball is in Texas on a business 
trip for Thomas M. James Co., archi- 
tects and engineers, bank specialists, 
Boston and New York. Ball’s ad- 
dress is 5 Batavia Street, Boston. — 
D. H. Bigelow’s address is 43 Linnean 
Street, Cambridge. — C. E. Boutell’s 
address is care of Dort Motor Car Com- 
pany, New York City. —J. J. Cab- 
ot’s address is 1608 Kanawha Street, 
Charleston, W.Va. —H. R. Carey’s 
address is 621 Green Street, German- 
town, Pa. — Thomas Coggeshall, who 
returned to New York in July from the 
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Paris office of, the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, has been made the special 
representative in Colombia of the Bank 
of America, 44 Wall Street, New York 
City. He sailed late in August to spend 
about three months in South America. 
—C. J. Chamberlin has left the 
employ of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Boston, with whom he has been since 
the war, and is now in the investment 
department of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, 17 Court Street, Boston. — 
B. L. Chase’s address is 39 Division 
Street, Newark, N.J. — L. B. Duft is 
a member of the firm of Samuel E. 
and Levi B. Duff, consulting engineers, 
712 Magee Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
G. H. Gifford has gone to Paris where 
he has an appointment as an Ameri- 
can lecturer at the Sorbonne. — Rob- 
ert Hawkins’s address is Leavitt, cor- 
ner Jones Street, Hingham. — W. S. 
Howe’s address is 15 Summit Avenue, 
Somerville. — John Hornicek has re- 
turned to the United States after a 
year of travel as Frederick Sheldon 
Fellow. He visited England, France, 
Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, and 
Austria. He is an instructor in French 
this year at Yale University. His 
address is Box 1867, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. — E. W. Jackson’s 
address is Aborn Avenue, Wakefield. — 
J. B. Judkins’s address is 26 Grove 
Street, Merrimac. — B. B. Locke is 
with Farr & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. — W. 
J. Mackenzie’s address is 1401 Monroe 
Building, 104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, I]. — A. W. Moffat’s address 
is 288 High Street, West Medford. — 
E. L. Norton’s address is Big Horn, 
Wyoming. — Franklin Palmer’s ad- 
dress is 709 Sears Building, Boston. — 
J. G. Webb’s address is Hyde-Park-on- 
Hudson, New York. — Lester Galen 
Woodruff died at the home of his 
mother in Roslindale, October 5, 1922. 


He had been ill with diabetes for about 
a year, and had not been able to attend 
to business since April. For the past 
six years he had been connected with the 
sales department of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company and since 1920 
had been branch manager at Portland, 
Maine. He leaves a wife and two 
children. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

J. P. Brown has formed a law part- 
nership under the name of Franks, 
Wickham & Brown at 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. — W. G. Rice, Jr., is 
an assistant professor in the Law 
School of the University of Wisconsin. 
— Ernest Mitchell has become organist 
of Grace Church, New York City. — 
R. G. Dort can now be found at 8 E. 
9th Street, New York City. He is 
assistant to the President of the U.S. 
Gasoline Manufacturing Company, 
136 Liberty Street, New York City. — 
T. O. Freeman is with ihe Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, 700 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Home address: Uni- 
versity Club, 30 Lewis Street, Hart- 
ford. 


1918 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, JR., Sec. 
178 East 70th St., New York City 

R. M. Baker is teaching French at 
Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa. — E. A. Bigelow’s address is 382 
Ellison Street, Paterson, N.J. —R. S. 
Damon is with the Curtiss Airplane 
Corporation, Garden City, Long Island, 
N.Y. — W. F. Fogg is principal of the 
Grammar School, West Barnstable. — 
T. Nelson has opened an office at 176 
Federal Street, Boston, as a consulting 
printer and designer. — F. A. Norton 
is with the Union Carbide Company, 
42d Street Building, New York City. 
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—L. M. Van der Pyl is with Bird & 
Son, Inc., East Walpole. — D. C. Jack- 
son, Jr.’s, address is Department of 
Electrical Engineering, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. —W. C. 
McIndoe’s address is 693 Marshall 
Street, Portland, Ohio. — C. S. Nicker- 
son is with the N. L. C. Engineering 
& Equipment Co., Boston. His address 
is 37 Birch Street, Cliftondale. — J. H. 
Lewis’s business address is Room 1102, 
453 Washington Street, Boston. — 
F. V. Peal is practising law with Peal 
& McLaughlin, 2 Rector Street, New 
York. — F. E. Parker, Jr., is with Root, 
Clark, Buckner & Howland, 31 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 


1920 
F. WorxuM, Sec. 
19 Farwell Place, Cambridge 

The address of T. M. Atkinson is 71 
Mason Terrace, Brookline 47. — F. M. 
Carey is the holder of the William 
Watson Goodwin Fellowship in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, which is assigned annually 
to a student of classical literature or 
archeology. He is living at 59 Perkins 
Hal]. — Samuel Frothingham, Jr., is 
an electrical engineer with J. Living- 
ston & Co. His address is 151 East 
60th Street, New York City. — W. W. 
Johnson is a third-year student in the 
Harvard Law School. — L. P. Jones is 
in the sales department of the Standard 
Oil Company of California, at Kings- 
burg, Cal. — J. R. Litchfield is with the 
A. Storrs & Bement Company, paper 
merchants, 140 Federal Street, Boston. 
His home address is 1588 Beacon Street, 
Brookline. — G. H. Mackie is with the 
Cambridge Rubber Company, Cam- 
bridge. His address in Cambridge is 
28 Lee Street. — J. W. Morse’s address 
is 26 Waverly Place, New York City. — 
F. L. Reynolds has recently organized 
the X-Radio Company, 26 Gray 
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Street, Cambridge and Southampton, 
L.I. His home address is 57 Francis 
Avenue, Cambridge. — E. H. Robin- 
son is in the business of manufacturing 
and distributing radio equipment un- 
der the name of the Radio Company 
of Boston, 161 Milk Street. —C. G. 
Sloan, Jr., is a salesman in the New 
Haven County section for the Tide 
Water Oil Sales Corporation. His 
address is West Haven, Conn. — E. F. 
Sundberg’s address is Montvale, N.J. 
— Gardner Tilton is in business in 
Concord, N.H.— E. H. Van Winkle 
is on the faculty of the University of 
Hawaii. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Law School 


1848-49. Christopher Columbus An- 
drews died at St. Paul, Minn., Septem- 
ber 21, 1922. He had been for many 
years one of the leading citizens of 
Minnesota, in which State he had 
lived since 1857. He was born in Hills- 
boro, N.H., October 27, 1829. After 
studying at the Law School he lived for 
a time in Newton and was a member 
of the School Committee there. He 
practised law in Boston until 1854, 
when he moved to Kansas where he 
took part in the fight to make that 
State free territory. Then he became 
a clerk in the Treasury Department in 
Washington. In 1857 he began the 
practice of law at St. Cloud, Minn, 
In 1859 he was elected to the Minne- 
sota Senate. During this period of his 
life, and later, he contributed to the 
Boston Post, the North American Re- 
view, and the Atlantic Monthly. He en- 
listed at the beginning of the Civil 
War and served to the end, rising 
through successive grades to the rank 
of major-general, brevet. In 1868 he 
was nominated for Congress, but was 
defeated at the election. From 1869 to 
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1877 he was United States Minister to 
Norway and Sweden; during those 
years the Federal Government pub- 
lished more than thirty of his reports on 
various matters in those countries. 
In 1878 he returned to the United 
States and established a home in St. 
Paul. In 1880 he became the principal 
owner and the editor of the St. Paul 
Dispatch. From 1882 to 1885 he was 
United States Consul at Rio de Janeiro. 
In 1895 he became chief fire warden of 
the State, then forestry commissioner, 
and since 1911 he had been secretary of 
the State Forestry Board. For many 
years he was a director of the St. Paul 
Chamber of Commerce, and almost 
until the day of his death he was active 
in public affairs. He is survived by a 
daughter. 


Medical School 


M. D. 1867. Lucius Fayette Clark 
Garvin died at Lonsdale, R.I., October 
2, 1922. He was born in Knoxville, 
Tenn., of New England parentage, 
November 18, 1841, his father being 
a professor in East Tennessee Univer- 
sity. He graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1862, and then enNsted in the 
Fifty-First Massachusetts Volunteers, 
serving with that regiment in North 
Carolina until it was mustered out. 
Returning from his military service, 
he entered the Harvard Medical School. 
From the time of his graduation to the 
end of his life, he practised medicine in 
Lonsdale, R.I., but he also found time 
to play an active part in politics. In 
1902 he received the Democratic nom- 
ination for governor of Rhode Island 
and was elected. Twice subsequently 
he was nominated for governor and 
was defeated. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,*To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
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men should be sent to the Macazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Ralph S. Hosmer, B.A.S. ’94, Professor 
of Forestry in Cornell University, has 
published in pamphlet form, through 
The Lumber World Review, Chicago, Im- 
pressions of European Forestry — letters 
written during a visit made by the au- 
thor in 1921 to the countries of northern 
Europe. The work is of special interest to 
foresters and timberland owners. It is 
illustrated with photographs. 

Through the Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
Rev. George Henry Hubbard, Divinity 
School 1921-22, has published Spiritual 
Messages of the Miracle Stories, a com- 
panion volume to his Teachings of Jesus 
in Parables, published several years ago. 

Chandler Rathfon Post, ’04, contributes 
to the Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, Vol. XX XIII (Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge), an article on “The 
Dramatic Art of Sophocles as Revealed 
by the Fragments of the Lost Plays.” In 
the same volume Thurman Los Hood, 
708, has an essay entitled ‘“‘ Browning’s 
Ancient Classical Sources.” 


SHORT REVIEWS 

Neighbors Henceforth, by Owen Wister, 
82. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

In A Straight Deal Mr. Wister tried to 
bring his countrymen to a friendlier and 
truer appreciation of the English; in 
Neighbors Henceforth he undertakes a 
similar mission on behalf of the French. 
The work is divided into two parts; in the 
first, entitled “In the Footsteps of the 
Hun,” Mr. Wister records the impressions 
he received on his visit to France shortly 
after the Armistice; in the second, en- 
titled “After Two Years,” he deals mainly 
with political and economic conditions as 
they appeared to him when he returned 
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to France in 1920. His method is a 
mingling of the narrative and the dra- 
matic. Describing his pilgrimage to the 
battlefields, he manages to make more 
vivid the reader’s conception of the 
frightful suffering that France has under- 
gone, the economic as well as the human 
loss. Then, by contrast with such chap- 
ters that have a poignant appeal, he 
takes up and discusses episodes of pet- 
ty exasperations and misunderstandings 
that have alienated those who so short a 
time ago were friends — such slights as 
the French suffered from the Americans 
in being called “frogs” and as the Ameri- 
cans suffered from the French in hearing 
their war efforts patronizingly termed 
“a leg up.” He drew his information from 
sources of all kinds, from generals and 
cabinet ministers, and from Tommies, 
doughboys, and poilus. One Tommy’s 
comment on the French, though judicial, 
indicates that in their estimate of fun- 
damental values Englishmen and French- 
men are hopelessly far apart. “‘ The French 
’ave a great idea of the beautiful. And a 
very poor one of sanitytion.” More bit- 
ter in tone was a doughboy’s outburst 
against the “‘frogs’’: “ If they were sitting 
around in New Jersey and Connecticut, 
after an armistice fixed up at Hoboken, do 
you think we’d be trying to push ’em into 
the Atlantic, or do you think we’d be 
setting up the drinks?...And say — if 
your house were afire, and you pretty 
nearly all in fighting it, and your neighbor 
saw it and came across the fields and 
jumped in and helped put it out, you’d 
be likely to send him a bill for a pitcher 
he’d broken and some corn he’d trod 
down, would n’t you?” 

Mr. Wister succeeded, we can well 
believe, in impressing upon some of those 
with whom he talked the extenuating 
circumstances. He pointed out that the 
French government had to pay the 
farmers for the damage that French troops 
did to their land by digging in, and that it 
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was natural the land-owners should expect 
to be reimbursed for similar damage done 
by English and American troops. And in 
reply. to the complaint that everywhere 
the French people overcharged the 
American soldiers, he explained that the 
indemnity exacted by Germany in 1870 
had made the French almost of necessity 
niggardly in their thriftiness. Also he 
quoted a passage from a letter of one of 
Lafayette’s aides, writing home from 
America during the Revolutionary War: 
“They fleece us pitilessly; the price of 
everything is exorbitant.” 

Like every thoughtful man, Mr. Wister 
is profoundly concerned at the disinte- 
gration of the friendship between France 
and England, between France and 
America. The evidence of this became 
clearer and more depressing on his second 
visit, in 1920. “They are all pushing 
each other off the plank,” he writes. 
“But need old acquaintances fall out so? 
Must either England or France go under? 
The thought is unbearable.” And he 
devotes a large part of his book to the 
earnest plea “that we Americans must 
throw this civilization a life-preserver”” — 
not wholly from instincts of common 
humanity, but also from motives of self- 
interest. Whether the reader finds his 
arguments unassailable or not, he can 
hardly fail to be moved by the deep feeling 
with which Mr. Wister writes, by the 
warmth of his sympathy and compassion 
for the sufferers of the war, and by the 
high idealism of his concern for the future 
of civilization. 

The book is notable for a variety of 
qualities — for vivid and telling descrip- 
tion of war-torn landscape, as illustrated 
in such chapters as “The Fragments 
That Remain” and “ Verdun”’; for lively 
sketches of character, both French and 
American, as shown in the episodes of 
“The Cook and the Doughboy” and 
“Kansas on an Island”; and for a strain 
of appealing and constructive philosophic 
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thought which appears at its best perhaps 
in the chapter called “An Inn of the 
Soul.” 


George Washington, by William Roscoe 
Thayer, ’81. Boston & New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

A book about George Washington tells 
the reader as much about the author as 
about the subject. There is not much 
that is new to be said about Washington. 
The material for his life is abundant, but 
it has been pretty well sifted. As biog- 
raphy a life of Washington must repeat 
what is already familiar. 

But it is still possible to do what Mr. 
Thayer has tried to do — to suggest the 
man himself, to disclose and interpret 
the personality as illuminated by the 
incidents and episodes in his career. And 
in so doing the author inevitably gives 
us a glimpse of his own nature — of his 
tastes, his prejudices, his ideals. General 
Washington comes out well, of course, at 
the end of Mr. Thayer’s sketch — and so 
does Mr. Thayer. He has done a careful 
piece of work, appreciative and sympa- 
thetic without being adulatory, and he has 
drawn the man as he himself wishes to see 
him, simple, modest, reticent, unyielding, 
unselfish — a very man and not an angel 
nor even a saint. 

But even after reading Mr. Thayer’s 
volume one sympathizes a little with 
Professor Channing’s remark that Wash- 
ington is the most elusive of historic per- 
sonages. You feel his size, his patient 
strength, the dignity of his posture. But 
he was a silent man, one whose authen- 
tic fire was under complete self-control. 
There are letters where for a moment the 
real man comes forth and speaks to you. 
Mr. Thayer has quoted often from these. 
But it is probably true that few of his 
own contemporaries really got very far 
beneath the surface with Washington. 
He was not an expansive soul; he had not 
the rich delight in human contacts that 


makes Lincoln so real to us two genera- 
tions after his death. 

But though Mr. Thayer, with all his 
skill, leaves Washington a little misty in 
outline, a little withdrawn from our 
thorough comprehension, he does make 
him a man, though a reticent man; — not 
a prig nor a demi-god. And he has made 
a book admirably readable from the first 
page to the last. 


Meade’s Headquarters, 1863-1865. Letters 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore 
Lyman. From the Wilderness, to 
Appomattox. Selected and edited by 
George R. Agassiz, °84. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $4. 

These letters were written by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lyman (Harvard ’55), 
while a member of the staff of General 
Meade, to his wife Elizabeth Russell 
Lyman. They have been collected and 
edited (pleasantly but unobtrusively) 
by Mr. Agassiz and they make a very 
attractive and interesting book of some 
350 pages. Colonel Lyman was something 
more than an educated man. He was a 
man of versatile intellect, sound judgment, 
and a cheerful sense of humor. He wrote 
exceedingly interesting letters — people 
often did in those days — and to-day, 
even so long after the persons and the 
events he mentions have passed into 
history, those letters have a freshness 
that is quite remarkable. Colonel Lyman 
loved and admired. General Meade, his 
commander, and he draws an agreeable 
though not a flattering picture of the man. 
One gets unforgettable glimpses of Grant 
and Sheridan and Butler too, for Lyman, 
at the headquarters of the Army of the 
Potomac, had frequent opportunities to 
meet and observe other generals besides 
his own. 

The salt that has preserved these letters 
so well is Colonel Lyman’s gift of humor. 
Humor he employs on almost every page 
— always a good tempered humor — 
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* never or almost never degenerating into 
sarcasm. He is modest of course about 
his own performances, though we read 
that General Meade in a personal letter 
complimented him for “‘zeal, energy, and 
gallantry’’; no one who has read this book 
will be surprised to see that in the same 
letter General Meade spoke of “pre- 
serving the liveliest reminiscences of our 
intercourse.’’ Colonel Lyman must have 
been a delightful companion as well as a 
conscientious and capable officer. 


Football and How to Watch It, by Percy D. 
Haughton, °99. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. 

No one can be a great teacher without 
being able to write interestingly, even 
entertainingly, about the subject that he 
teaches. The quality that makes a teacher 
great is the ability to communicate 
interest and enthusiasm to his pupils. 
Mere charm of personality will not suffice 
to do this, although we hazard the 
opipion that without charm of personality 
it cannot be done. A certain imaginative- 
ness and picturesqueness of mind is 
required, in addition to the faculty for 
clear exposition and logical thinking that 
every competent teacher must possess, 

Harvard men all know that Mr. 
Haughton is one of the great Harvard 
teachers of this century, even though he 
was never an officer of instruction and 
government. They are all aware that the 
influence of his teaching still persists, even 
though he went upon the retired list six 
years ago. Now those Harvard men who 
never had the privilege of taking his 
course may have the privilege of dis- 
covering for themselves why he was a 
great teacher. We believe that this spirit 
of inquiry will animate most readers of 
Mr. Haughton’s book and that it will be 
rewarded. For however technical the 
various aspects of his subject, he contrives 
always to impart some liveliness to his 

reatment of them, he writes with humor 
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and an engaging gayety, and all the time 
he is giving the reader information of just 
the sort that the reader wants to have. 

The book is really a quite comprehen- 
sive treatise on football. Beginning with 
an explanation of the game that will en- 
able a reader to become a more intelli- 
gent spectator than he was before, it takes 
up the development of American foot- 
ball, gives a historical sketch, enlivened 
by anecdotes, of the fifty year struggle 
between the offensive and the defensive, 
describes methods of training and coach- 
ing, comments on modern football 
strategy, discusses the danger of injury 
and the ways of safeguarding the player 
against it, presents a vivid account of a 
typical game, and analyzes the psycho- 
logical and moral influences that football 
exerts. Especially enlightening are the 
numerous photographs of incidents in 
historic games and the comments upon 
them. The personality of the writer 
emerges, robust, sympathetic, enthu- 
siastic. We have no hesitation in saying 
that from the point of view of the general 
reader no more satisfactory book on foot- 
ball has ever been written. 


Memoirs of a Hostess: A Chronicle of 
Eminent Friendships, drawn chiefly 
from the diaries of Mrs. James T. 
Fields, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
’87. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

Upon the death of Mrs. James T. 
Fields, Mr. Howe came into the possession 
of a mass of letters and journals that 
recorded her impressions of American and 
English authors and testified to her 
friendship with them. From all these 
papers he has selected the most significant 
and entertaining, and has faithfully and 
skilfully carried out Mrs. Fields’s hope 
that he would produce not a biography 
of her, but a series of sketches shedding 
fresh light upon the distinguished persons 
that she knew. He has grouped the letters 
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and diaries in a manner that enables the 
reader to take up in turn each figure of im- 
portance; thus we have separately the his- 
tory of Mrs. Fields’s chief literary friend- 
ships — with Holmes, with Hawthorne 
and Emerson and Lowell and Longfellow 
and Whittier, with Dickens, with Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte and Sarah Orne 
Jewett. In her early years Mrs. Fields 
was a painstaking diarist; she set down 
not only her own impressions of authors 
but her husband’s impressions and reports 
of them; and she preserved their letters 
religiously. To the Fields house in Charles 
Street for sixty years came virtually every 
writer of reputation in this country or in 
England who visited Boston; and the host- 
ess viewed them all with kindly, appre- 
ciative eyes. Mr. Howe quotes a comment 
of Henry James on Mrs. Fields: “No 
feminine humor was perhaps ever so un- 
mistakingly directed, and no state of 
amusement, amid quantities of reminis- 
cence, perhaps ever so merciful.” Her 
sweetness of nature, her ready hospitality 
of heart, did not come to her tardily, in 
her old age; as a young woman, vivacious, 
eager, gifted with talents and charm, she 
wrote in her diaries no sharp or caustic 
comments on any one — nothing that was 
not warm-hearted and kind. It might be 
expected that a volume made up in large 
part of such jottings and reminiscences 
would be somewhat insipid; the fact that 
this volume does not provoke that criti- 
cism is equally a tribute perhaps to Mrs. 
Fields’s genuineness as a person and Mr. 
Howe’s skill as an editor. 

All the chapters are interesting; per- 
haps that entitled “With Dickens in 
America” is the liveliest, for it deals with 
the most picturesque of the various 
celebrities as well as with the one who 
attained the most heroic stature in Mrs. 
Fields’s eyes. It was clearly a disappoint- 
ment to her that her eminent friends were 
not all so appreciative of one another as 
she was of each of them. Emerson said 
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to her of Dickens, “‘ He is too consummate 
an artist to have a thread of nature left. 
He daunts me.” Dickens said of Long- 
fellow, ““He had not a word to say for 
himself — he was the most embarrassing 
man in all England!” And Longfellow 
remarked of Dickens that he “‘saved him- 
self for his books, there was nothing to be 
learned in private — he never talked!” 


The Technique of Thomas Hardy, by 
Joseph Warren Beach, A.M. ’02. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 

If Mr. Beach had entitled his volume 
“The Growth of Thomas Hardy,” it is 
possible that it might have attracted more 
readers than it will have — though not 
more than it deserves to have. People are 
likely to take a keener interest in an ac- 
count of a man’s growth and development 
than in a discourse upon his literary tech- 
nique; and in Mr. Hardy’s case, as Mr. 
Beach shows, mental and spiritual en- 
largement is the fundamental source of 
the gain in technique that irregularly yet 
progressively has marked his career as a 
novelist. He was affected, especially in 
his earlier work, by the Victorian indif- 
ference to structural art; he was interested 
in trying to give the public the kind of 
novel that was popular: and he occupied 
himself for some time in devising melo- 
dramatic plots and providing rapid and 
complicated action without much regard 
for probability and without seeking to 
give full development to his characters. 
Gradually he came to let background and 
character determine the course of his 
stories — though curiously enough, even 
after he had seemed to arrive by this proc- 
ess at a power of producing work more 
spacious, better rounded, more rich and 
harmoniousthan any that he had achieved 
by more artificial methods, he resorted 
again and again to the use of melodra- 
matic device. Finally, in his two last and 
greatest novels, he freed himself from the 
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conventions and tricks of artifice, and 
gave us work of the most compelling 
simplicity, sympathy, and truth. 

Not all of Mr. Hardy’s admirers may be 
willing to accept Mr. Beach’s estimates of 
certain of his novels; to the reviewer, for 
instance, the judgment pronounced on 
“Two on a Tower” seems unduly severe. 
But whether one agrees with all of Mr. 
Beach’s opinions or not, few readers, 
we think, will take issue with the main 
course of his argument or with his more 
fundamental judgments. To the Ameri- 
can readers of Mr. Hardy it must be a 
satisfaction that an American critic has 
produced a work so appreciative, so keen 
in analysis, and so worthy in style and 
treatment of the subject with which it 
deals. 


The Thoughts of Youth, by Samuel S. 
Drury, ’01. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

This volume of essays, addressed to 
boys, will give a good many older readers 
an insight into the qualities that have 
made Dr. Drury renowned as a school- 
master. We are not sure that the older 
folk will not enjoy and appreciate them 
more than will the audience at which they 
are particularly directed, for the wit and 
shrewdness that characterize them are 
likely to pass over, the heads of most boys. 
But they present in an attractive form, 
with as little dogmatism and didacticism 
as possible, suggestions and principles by 
which a boy may order his life with 
some assurance of achieving his best de- 
velopment. No parent can fail to find 
them stimulating and helpful; they bring 
a freshness of phrase and of point of view 
to the discussion of every-day problems. 
Has any one put the new code of school 
ethics more succinctly than this: “Teach- 
ers are to be sympathetic elders who will 
insist on good work, but who never sneak, 
and who never make a pupil conspicuous 
either by ridicule or sarcasm. Boys, on 
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their part, regard the teacher as their 
leader toward happy usefulness. They 
work with him and for him. They gladly 
assume routine responsibilities that they 
can settle as well as he.” Happy the 
school where such a condition prevails, 

Excellent is the essay on ‘My Man- 
ners.” “‘Avoid both the flabby and the 
fighting handshake. There are those who 
pass you what feels like nothing but a 
dead fish. You hold a collection of damp 
fingers....The other extreme is not so 
bad in character, but far more painful to 
the flesh. I call it the oarsman’s grip.... 
This terrifying form of cordiality should 
be avoided by all men.” 

Dr. Drury’s philosophy of life as ex- 
pressed in these papers is simple and 
wholesome and cheerful. It does not 
tend too much toward prohibitions and 
inhibitions. Closing his volume with a 
New Year’s talk in which he urges the 
boy to consider carefully what he really 
wants, he says, ‘You will find that you 
want, not to get and not to have, but most 
of all to be.’ To use an expression that 
one encounters frequently nowadays in 
American journalism, Dr. Drury’s essays 
are “inspirational” in character. But 
they are refreshingly free from the cant 
that is to be found in most so-called 
“inspirational” writing. 


Leadership and Progress, by Alfred H. 
Lloyd, ’86. Boston: The Stratford Co. 


In these essays Mr. Lloyd analyzes the 
nature of progressive leadership and dis- 
cusses recent opportunities for progressive 
leadership. Recognizing that the great 
leader is born, not made, he finds him 
“one who is actively superior to mere 
consistency and conformity as well as to 
the abuse or ridicule that such independ- 
ence may incite, who with a reason which 
is subordinated to insight can catch inner 
and vital meanings, who without loss of 
the faith that has been his and his times’ 
has the courage of new things, and who, 
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able to go forward without betrayal of 
his origin, and always mindful of his home, 
can make articulate and familiarly intel- 
ligible the needed new possibilities and 
ideals of his fellows.” Such a man might 
lead people to spirituality without having 
recourse to the methods of spiritualism, 
and to idealistic adventure without urg- 
ing them to revolution. He might bring 
about the new distributions that an in- 
dustrial democracy requires, the conces- 
sions that both labor and capital must 
make if there is to be no obstruction of 
industrial progress. He might even be 
able to demonstrate that internationalism 
is not incompatible with patriotism or the 
new nationalism. 

In an essay on “The Newspaper Con- 
science,” Mr. Lloyd points out other 
opportunities for leadership which have 
up to the present been mainly neglected. 
He finds that the press ‘“‘is still more a 
creature of the times than an informed 
purpose. ... Its mind and its heart have 
not kept pace with its body.” In his clos- 
ing essay, “Ages of Leisure,” he shows 
that whereas with our predecessors the 
brunt of life was borne by a serving class 
domestically, while politically an upper 
leisured class took to themselves the 
opportunity for development, in our own 
generation labor-saving machinery has 
produced a leisured democracy. And now 
democracy finds that leisure is a problem 
as urgent as that of work. To culture of 
what sort will this new age of leisure lead? 

Mr. Lloyd’s thought throughout is con- 
structive and stimulating. His book is 
not one to be taken for light reading; 
much of it is abstruse and difficult. But 
it well repays one for the concentration 
that it demands, 


Battles and Enchantments, Retold from 
Early Gallic Literature, by Norreys 
Jephson O’Conor, ’07. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The ancient mythology of Ireland is 
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little known to American readers; Mr. 
O’Conor has done a useful service in 
putting into available form for them so 
much fascinating material. He tells. the 
story of the landing of the Dedannans 
under the noble Nuada, who lost hig right 
hand in combat and had a hand of silver 
cunningly contrived in place of if, But 
with this silver hand he could not'wield a 
sword, and on account of that infirmity 
grave misfortunes befell the Dedannans, 
until a clever leech, by magic ineanta- 
tions, restored the severed hand and gave 
him his former prowess in the 
last Nuada fell in battle, resisting}, 
invader, and the Dedannans whom 
led disappeared into the mounté 
under the lakes, to become hencef 
fairies. There is humor as well as fantasy 
in the Irish folklore, and Mr. O’Conor 
gives a sympathetic rendering of the tales. 
He has been especially happy in putting 
into verse some of the sorgs and chants of 
the heroes; his book has poetic feeling and 
charm. 







Printing Types: Their History, Forms and 
Use, by Daniel Berkeley Updike. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. Two volumes. ‘ 

Those who are not in direct contact 
with the educational movemeng,in print- 
ing can by no means appreciate the ex- 
tent of its development. In the nineties, 
the first period of decorative bookmaking 
following the William Morris. influence 
was succeeded by a definite interest in 
design and lettering based upon the best 
examples obtainable from early works. 
Then came the spread of printing classes 
in both elementary and techni¢al schools. 
A large body of students jwas created 
without any text books or reference 
material. Here has been the mist extreme 
example of shoemakers’ children going 
barefoot because there has been no ade- 
quate book dealing with types. 

Nearly all English and French works of 
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recent years have been historical in sub- 
ject matter, and in this country, Mr. De- 
Vinne’s series of books under the general 
title “The Practice of Typography” was 
technical. Other general works have dealt 
with display typography and with letter- 
ing. 

Hence it comes about that in “Printing 
Types” Mr. Updike has produced a work 
of the highest value in the entire bibliogra- 
phy of printing in this day and generation. 
It is consistent that the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press should publish these two vol- 
umes as the inception of the work was due 
to Mr. Updike’s lectures on the Tech- 
nique of Printing in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration of Harvard 
University during the years 1911-1916. 
As was becoming to such a course in 
printing and in keeping with his own 
studious viewpoint, he made use of his- 
torical examples dealing with the great 
periods in printing and established a 
sense of comparative values and discrim- 
ination not existent heretofore in print- 
ing instruction. The wealth of various 
libraries and private collections were 
drawn upon freely for Mr. Updike’s lec- 
tures. This historical background and 
method of appraisal are reflected in the 
subtitle, ‘A Study in Survivals.” The 
early types of European countries are de- 
scribed and illustrated, and the text con- 
tains an abundance of analytical comment 
upon them. The reader is led to place 
values upon the various types and styles 
of printing which mark the evolution of 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
inclusive. 

Numerous illustrations not only serve 
to train the eye and mind of the student 
in the character of various types, but also 
give precedent for the best ways of using 
modern derivatives. It is not to be in- 


ferred that the work is in any way a typo- 
graphic manual, but rather that the pres- 
entation in text and examples must carry 
a cultural influence. It is rarely that in 
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any historical or technical work a subject 
is treated in a more intimate manner than 
in this recounting of achievements and 
survivals in printing types. 

It is too early now to expect that Mr. 
Updike’s two volumes shall be acclaimed 
as of surpassing importance. From any 
standpoint, however, the reader — the 
printer requiring a scholarly work on 
types, the student needing both histor- 
ical and discriminating guidance, and the 
book lover seeking a new appraisal of 
early printing — will find these two vol- 
umes most useful. The appreciation of 
their worth will be enhanced as still 
further progress is made in the art and 
technique of printing. 

Henry Lewis Johnson, 


Old Park Street and its Vicinity, by 
Robert Means Lawrence, ’69, M.D. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

It is a pious task to people a familiar 
city street with those who once made it 
what it was, the men and women of earlier 
generations with whose names and lives 
its own name was intimately identified. 
This is what Dr. Lawrence, whose previ- 
ous antiquarian researches have equipped 
him admirably for the work, has done for 
Park Street in Boston. After setting his 
scene with brief chapters on Beacon Hill, 
Beacon Street, the State House, and such 
vanished landmarks as the Almshouse, 
the Bridewell, and the Granary, he walks 
his readers up the Street, from Number 
One to Number Nine, calling the roll of 
old-time residents, and bringing back the 
past in which they lived. The roll is 
eminently, and most respectably, Bos- 
tonian, with its Warrens, Wigglesworths, 
Masons, Brookses, Cabots, Sullivans, 
Quincys, Grays, Perkinses, Gardners, 
Lawrences, Amorys, and Ticknors. These 
— and more — did not all occupy the 
nine dwelling houses at any one time, 
but their presence in Park Street through 
the greater part of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury bestowed upon it a sort of social 
sanctification of which the aroma insists 
upon surviving. Not all the florists, 
tailors, booksellers, clubs, and antique 
shops of which even a longer avenue 
would be capable can quite obliterate it. 

Nor does Dr. Lawrence stop with the 
Amory-Ticknor house at the corner of 
Park and Beacon Streets, which now 
accommodates an astounding variety of 
trades and professions, but turns the 
corner to his right and reérects the 
mansions that once adorned the region 
now dominated by Unitarians, Congre- 
gationalists, the Bellevue, and the Athe- 
num. Every sidewalk in the little district 
gains an enrichment of association from 
Dr. Lawrence’s pages. His pious task has 
thus filled a permanently valuable pur- 
pose. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in this column. Works by Harvard men or 
relating to the University will be noticed or reviewed 
so far as is possible, 

The Mastery of French: Direct Method by G. P. 
Fougeray. Syracuse, N.Y.: Iroquois Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. 1922. Cloth, 393 Pp. 

Economic Motives: A Study in the Psychological 
Fi 8 of E Theory, with some Refer- 
ence to other Social Sciences, by Zenas Clark Dick- 
inson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics in 
the University of Minnesota. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1922. Cloth, $04 pp. $2.50. 

Legislative Procedure: Parliamentary Practices 
and the Course of Business in the Framing of Statutes, 
by Robert Luce, ’82. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1922. Cloth, 628 pp. $5. 

Printing Types: Their History, Forms, and Use: 
A Study in Survivals, by Daniel Berkeley Updike. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. Cloth, 
2 volumes. Illustrated. 

An Introduction to Economic History, by N.S. B. 
Gras, Ph.D. ’12, Professor of Economic History, 
University of Minnesota. Harper & Brothers. New 
York. 1922. Cloth, 350 pp. 

The Principles ~f English Versification, by Paull 
Franklin Baum, Ph.D. ’15. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1922. Cloth, 215 pp. $2. 

The Letters of Horace Howard Furness, edited by 
H. H. F. Jayne, ’20. With illustrations. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1922. Cloth, 
two volumes, $8. 

George Washington, by William Roscoe Thayer, 
81. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1922. Cloth, illustrated, 274 pp. $3.50. 

Mediaeval Philosophy, illustrated from the System 
af Thomas Aquinas, by Maurice De Wolf, Ph.D., 
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LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1922. 
Cloth, 153 pp. 

Memories of a Hostess: A Chronicle of Eminent 
Friendships, drawn chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. 
James T. Fields, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 87. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 1922. 
Boards, illustrated. 312 pp. $4. 

Meade’s Headquarters 1863-1865. Letters of 
Colonel Theodore Lyman, from the Wilderness to 
Appomattox. Selected and edited by George R. 
Agassiz, ’84. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
1922. Boards, illustrated, 371 pp. $4 

A Selection of Cases and other Authorities on Labor 
Law, by Francis Bowes Sayre, LL.B. ’12. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1922. Cloth. 
1017 pp. $5. 

Leadership and Progress, by Alfred H. Lloyd, ’86. 
Boston: The Stratford Co. 1922. Cloth, 171 pp. $2. 

The Technique of Thomas Hardy, by Jos¢ bh War- 
ren Beach, Ph.D., ’07. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1922. Cloth. 255 pp. $2.50. 

Football and How To Watch It, by Percy D. 
Haughton, ’99. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1922. 
Cloth, illustrated, 211 pp. $3. 

A Selection of Cases Under the Interstate Commerce 
Act, edited by Felix Frankfurter, Byrne Professor 
of Administrative Law in Harvard University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1922. 
Cloth, 789 pp. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited by 
a committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vol. xxxmt. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1922. Boards, 188 pp. 

The Public Conscience: Social Judgments in 
Statute and Common Law, by George Clarke Cox, 
A.M., Ph.D.’10. With an Introduction by Richard 
C. Cabot, ’89, Professor of Social Ethics in Harvard 
University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1922, 
Cloth, 483 pp. $3. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MAGazINE 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1869. Charles Norman Fay to Lillian 

Hale, at Nantucket, Aug. 26, 1922. 

1882. George Washington Dickerman 
to Mrs. Ida Rock Norton, at 
London, England, July 11, 1922. 

1888. James Loeb to Mrs. Marie Antonie 
Hambuschen, at St. Moritz, Swit- 
zerland, May 21, 1921. 

1890. Robert Frederick Herrick to Mrs. 
Margaret Perkins Rice, at West- 
wood, Oct. 3, 1922. 

1893. Louis Ernest Osborn to Josephine 
Newman, at Louisville, Ky., Aug. 
12, 1922. 
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1897. 


1898. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


Marriages 


John Mason Boutwell to Ruth 
Crellin, at Pleasanton, Cal., Sept. 
28, 1922. 

Joseph Harold Libbey to Leonore 
Crane, at New York, N.Y., Sept. 
21, 1922. 

Horace Henry Morse to Ethel 
Lathrop Keith, at Worcester, Sept. 
25, 1922. 

William Nathanael Seaver to Inez 
Mildred Waite, at Woodstock, Vt., 
Sept. 23, 1922. 

Robert Eliot Goodwin to Mrs. 
Elsie Thorndike Wainwright, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 3, 1922. 
Allen Granger Chapin to Grace 
Deverall Bridgewater, at Melrose, 
Oct. 12, 1922. 

William Pickman Wharton to 
Elizabeth Mohon Wiggin, at East 
Orange, N.J., Aug. 29, 1922. 
Henry Stone Forbes to Hildegarde 
Boughton Cobb, at Milton, Sept. 
23, 1922. 

Thomas Page Smith to Mrs. Con- 
stance Van Brunt Lynch, at Scitu- 
ate, Aug. 9, 1922. 

Norman Churchill Hull to Katha- 
rine Van B. Liecty, at Brookline, 
July 22, 1922. 


{1906.] Michael Paul St. A. Huntington 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


to Lona Marie Goode, at Rich- 
mond, Va., Sept. 30, 1922. 
Maurice Howe Richardson to Julia 
Dorothea Reilly, at Dorchester, 
June 28, 1922. 

Francis Wheeler Loomis to Edith 
Livingston Smith, at Concord, July 
24, 1922. 

Howard Morris, Jr., to Janet Cook, 
at Syracuse, N.Y., Sept. 7, 1922. 
Jewett Beach Newton to Dorothy 
Hampton Barnes, at Radnor, Pa., 
Sept. 16, 1922. 


[1910.] Paul Franklin Perkins to Agnes 


1910. 


Leeds Burchard, at Little Compton, 
R.L, Sept. 2, 1922. 
Everett St. John to Helen Frothing- 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1913. 


19138. 


1918. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 





[December 


ham Blake, at Brooklyn Heights, 
N.Y., June 17, 1922. 

Robert Sproule Stevens to Pauline 
Croll, at Manchester, Aug. 16, 
1922. 

Herman Ashton Osgood to Eliza- 
beth C. Morrison, at Newark, N.J., 
Sept. 23, 1922. 

Harry Herbert Rawson Spofford to 
Hilda Dahl, at Waltham, Oct. 16, 
1922. 

Henry Holt, Jr., to Elizabeth 
Dwight Cabot, at Dublin, N.H., 
Sept. 4, 1922. 

Thomas Hinckley Lanman to Ger- 
trude Bradlee, at Chestnut Hill, 
Sept. 30, 1922. 

George Herbert McCaffey to Anne 
Dorothy McElroy, at Allston, July 
1, 1922. 

Frank Mortimer Totton to Gladys 
Orne Barnes, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 7, 1922. 

Donald Nichols Tweedy to Eliza- 
beth Tufts, at Cambridge, June 
10, 1922. 

James Hathaway Coon to Myra 
Lois Beers, at Whately, Sept. 16, 
1922. 

George Hussey Gifford to Freder- 
ica Harrison Gilbert, at Newton 
Centre, Aug. 29, 1922. 

Horace Jeremiah Smith to Eliza- 
beth Garrett Ellison, at Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 4, 1922. 

Emmett Kirkendall Carver to Ruth 
Ripley, at East Edgecomb, Me., 
Aug. 29, 1922. 

Donald Tucker Hood to Alva Stacy 
Brown, at Salem, Oct. 14, 1922. 
Frederick Stillman Kingsbury to 
Margaret Felicia Doughty, at Nor- 
walk, Conn., Oct. 14, 1922. 

Alfred Clarence Redfield to Martha 
Putnam, at Boston, June 7, 1922. 
Kelsey Gilmore Reed to Louise 
Whitney, at Lexington, Oct. 14, 
1922. 
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1914, Francis Gray Ross to Anne Kim- 
ball Bailey, at Ipswich, Sept. 23, 
1922. 

1914. Jean Sisson to Rae Mandelstam, 
at Brookline, in July, 1922. 

[1914.] Charles Frederic Toppan to Louise 
Webster, at Boston, Oct. 3, 1922. 

1914. Charles Hartshorne Weston to 
Virginia Ross, at Chevy Chase, 
Md., Sept. 25, 1922. 

1915. John Alden Aylen to Jean Oliver 
Anderson, at Buckingham, P.Q., 
Can., June 15, 1922. 

1915. Edwin Harwood Heminway to 
Josephine Hawks Pott, at Chappa- 
qua, N Y., June 28, 1922. 

1915. John Phillips Marquand to Chris- 
tina Davenport Sedgwick, at Stock- 
bridge, Sept. 9, 1922. 

[1915.] Philip Russell Mechem to Catha- 
rine Bothwell Evans, at Chillicotte, 
Ohio, Sept. 9, 1922. 

1915. Edward Moore Robinson to Eliza- 
beth Grace Norbeck, at La Crosse, 
Wis., Sept. 9, 1922. 

1915. Norman Lewis Torrey to Anna B. 
Greene, at Jaffrey, N.H., Aug. 30, 
1922. 

1916. Philip Snowdoun Davison to 
Clarine Neff, at Ware, Sept. 30, 
1922. 

1916. Elliott Mansfield Grant to Evelyn 
Nay, at Brookline, Sept. 19, 1922. 

1916. Henry Ludwig Flood Kreger to 
Mary Chloe Stoddard, at Dayton, 
Ohio, Sept. 16, 1922. 

[1916.] Reginald Atwater Morgan to 
Jeannette L. Dunning, at Concord, 
Oct. 7, 1922. 

1916. Waldo Hall Shattuck to Mildred 
Chandler, at Needham, Sept. 29, 
1922, 

1916. Edgar Frederick Woodruff to Eva 
Jeannette Cashman, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 2, 1922. 

1917. George Ezra Abbot to Anglesea 
Hewlett, at Lawrence, L.I., N.Y., 
Oct. 3, 1922. 


1917. Henry Mather Bliss to Miriam 
Ladd, at Milton, Oct. 7, 1922. 

1917. Philip Lord Carret to Florence 
Osgood, at South Fairlee, Vt., Sept. 
4, 1922. 

1917. William Herbert Derbyshire, Jr., to 
Irene A. Hunter, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Aug. 16, 1922. 

1917. Charles Malcolm Derry to Marguer- 
ite Bond, at Adams, Aug. 26, 1922. 

[1917.] Harold William Haserick to Jane 
Condit Glover, at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Sept. 26, 1922. 

1917. Stephen Bradshaw Ives to Ellen 
Gardiner Atwood, at Groton, Oct. 
14, 1922. 

1917. Harold Skinner King to Susan 
Raymond, at Northampton, Sept. 
12, 1922. 

1917. Russell . Leavitt to Maxis Mac- 
intyre, at Lake Mahopac, N.Y., 
Sept. 9, 1922. 

1917. Joseph Michael Looney to Mil- 
dred Elizabeth Walsh, at Somer- 
ville, Aug. 7, 1922. 

1917. Stearns Poor to Hope Colwell, at 
Concord, July 30, 1922. 

1917. Harrison Gardner Reynolds to 
Jean Fletcher, at Locust Valley, 
L.L, N.Y., Sept. 80, 1922. 

1917. Wyman Richardson to Charlotte 
Blake Richardson, at Cohasset, 
Aug. 19, 1922. 

1917. Hoyt Sherman to Katherine Floyd- 
Jones, at Jamestown, R.1., Oct. 2, 
1922. 

1918. John Joseph Albright, Jr., to 
Dorothy Parsons, at Syracuse, 
N.Y., Oct. 7, 1922. 

1918. William Burry, Jr., to Eleanor 
Newell, at Winnetka, Ill., June 24, 
1922. 

1918. Ralph Shepard Damon to Harriet 
Dudley Holcombe, at Jamaica 
Plain, Oct. 14, 1922. 

1918. John Merryman Franklin to Emily 
Sloane Hammond, at Mount Kisco , 
N.Y., Sept. 7, 1922. 
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1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


[1919.] 


1919. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


Marriages 


Fred Bates Lund, Jr., to Ruth 
Requa Marden, at New York, N.Y., 
Aug. 21, 1922. 
Leigh Veasey Miller to Helen Lor- 
raine Nickerson, at Foxboro, Oct. 
14, 1922. 
Dwight Lyman Moody to Ruth 
Jarvis, at Central Park. L.I., N.Y., 
Sept. 30, 1922. 
Eben Parsons to Elinor I. Mattson, 
at Lynn, Oct. 14, 1922. 
Richard Clare Partridge to Mar- 
garet Barton, at Punxsutawney, 
Pa., Oct. 5, 1922. 
Benjamin Faneuil Dunkin Adams 
to Rose Anstruther Bradley, at 
Cambridge, Oct. 14, 1922. 
Stillman Roberts Dunham, Jr., to 
Sylvia S. Burdett, at Newton 
Centre, Sept. 20, 1922. 
Abram Waldo French to Helen 
Taft Doty, at Arlington, Oct. 9, 
1922. 
Norman Winthrop Garfield to 
Dorothy Bradford Atwood, at 
Cambridge, Sept. 12, 1922. 
William Ellery Loring to Grace 
Tremlett Bacon, at Boston, Sept. 
30, 1922. 
Laurence Hathaway Pike to Eliza- 
beth Clayton Brown, at Boston, 
Aug. 29, 1922. 
Aaron Solomon Aronson to Ida C. 
Minevitch, at Boston, Sept. 3, 1922. 
Whitfield Whittemore Johnson to 
Pauline A. Skinner, at Chicago, 
Ill., Aug. 31, 1922. 
Lauriat Lane to Marguerite Pierce, 
at Cambridge, Oct. 7, 1922. 
Clarence Cargill Ryan to Helen M. 
McClure, at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
14, 1922. 
Gardner Tilton to Elizabeth Jane 
Conner, at Plymouth, Mich., Sept. 
20, 1922. 
Edward Hasbrouck Van Winkle to 
Margaret Elliott, June 21, 1922. 
Walter Henry Bieringer to Ger- 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 





[December 


trude H. Kessel, at Rockport, Aug. 
5, 1922. 

Warren Franklin Goodell to 
Dorothy Newell Talbot, at Urbana, 
Ill., Sept. 14, 1922. 

Harrington Pierce Thurston to 
Frances E. Collins, at East Arling- 
ton, Oct. 4, 1922. 

Jerome Crosby Greene to Mary 
Carrington Cram, at Sudbury, 
Sept. 2, 1922. 

Durham Jones to Edith Fredericks, 
at West Newton, Oct. 7, 1922. 
1915. William Burke Belknap to 
Helen Clark Strong, at Berea, Ky., 
Sept. 14, 1922. 

1919. Earl Franklin Wood to Helen 
Beach Finch, at Port Chester, N.Y., 
Aug. 30, 1922. 

1920. George Clarence Robinson 
to Juanita Louise Thiede, at Jeffer- 
son, Wis., Aug. 12, 1922. 

1921. Charles Doak Lowry, Jr., 
to Lucia Marie Holmes, at Wichita, 
Kans., Sept. 2, 1922. 


G.S. 1921-22. H. Peter Gravengaard to 


Helen Thiel, at Roxbury, June 22, 
1922. 


Ph.D. 1922. Clarence Raymond Adams 


LL.B. 1915. Cyrus James 


to Rachel Blodgett, at Woburn, 
Aug. 17, 1922. 

Fitton to 
Elaine Jones, at Essex, Sept. 2, 1922. 


LL.B. 1919. George Marshall Shipman, 


M.D. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


Jr., to Rachel Gray Whitcomb, at 
Arlington, Sept. 12, 1922. 

1904. Frederick Ward Seymour to 
Anita Kilham Dale, at Lexington, 
Oct. 10, 1922. 

1910. Walter Walker Palmer to 
Francesca deKay Gilder, at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 12, 1922. 

1911. Henry Philip Cahill to Anne 
T. Ryan, at Bradford, Sept. 30, 
1922. 

1919. Wilford Merriam Nelson to 
Eleanor S. Bourne, at West Fal- 
mouth, Oct. 7, 1922. 
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M.D. 1920. Frederick Ellery Cruff to 
Helene Bennett, at Hyde Park, 
Oct. 14, 1922. 

M.D. 1920. Sidney Cushing Wiggin to 
Alice E. Martin, at Milton, Oct. 7, 
1922. 

M.D. 1922. Stanton Garfield to Lucy S. 
Hodges, at Rye Beach, N.H., Sept. 
9, 1922. 

D.M.D. 1914. Edward Vincent Bowler 
to Loretta M. Doherty, at Wal- 
tham, Oct. 12, 1922. 

D.M.D. 1916. Maurice John Tierney, Jr., 
to Mary Veronica Comerford, at 
Brookline, Oct. 3, 1922. 

D.M.D. 1918. Paul Hoffman Karcher to 
Edith Louise Whitford, at Danbury, 
Conn., Oct. 7, 1922. 

D.M.D. 1922. William James Ream to 
Madeline Alyce Egge at New 
York, N.Y., July 26, 1922. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 


Horatio Robinson Storer, M.D., 
A.M., LL.B., d. at Newport, R.L., 
Sept. 18, 1922. 

George Bancroft, d. in 1921. 
Joseph Herbert Senter, d. at Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 13, 1922. 

Charles Jarvis Williams, d. at 
Concord, Oct. 7, 1922. 

Arthur Burnham, d. at Brookline, 
Sept. 12, 1922. 

William Appleton Burnham, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 18, 1922. 
Lester Williams Clark, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Sept. 23, 1922. 
Edward Bicknell, LL.B., A.M., d. 
at Portland, Me.. Sept. 12, 1922. 
Harold Clarence Ernst, M.D., 
A.M.,d. at Plymouth, Sept. 7, 1922. 
James Henry Flint, d. at Wey- 
mouth, Oct. 12, 1922. 
Frederick Lewis Greene, 
Greenfield, Oct. 26, 1922. 


1850. 


1856. 


1861. 


1867. 


1870. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. d. at 


Necrology 


1876 


1877. 


1878. 


1880. 


1882. 
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. William Corcoran Riggs, d. at 
Summit, N.J., Oct. 12, 1922. 
Nathan Harding Harriman, d. at 
Nantasket, Aug. 21, 1922. 

Edward Francis Johnson, LL.B., d. 

at Woburn, Sept: 23, 1922. 

Gerard Bement, d. at Hamilton, 

Aug. 9, 1922. 

William Enoch Page, d. at’ Cum- 

berland Island, Ga., Sept. 11, 

1922. 

. Winthrop Cowdin, d. 
Kisco, N.Y., Oct. 10, 1922. 

. Johnson Morton, d. at London, 
Eng., Oct. 9, 1922. 

. Walter George Read, d. at Glou- 
cester, Sept. 7, 1922. 

. Charles Rogers Cummings, A.M., 
LL.B., d. at Fall River, Sept. 24, 
1922. 

. Melville Edgar Ingalls, LL.B., d. 
at New York, N.Y., Sept. 22, 1922. 

. Edward Crosby Darling, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 5, 1922. 

. Percy Musgrave, M.D., d. at 
Doylestown, Pa., Oct. 25, 1922. 

. Henry Cole Quinby, LL.B., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 23, 1922. 

. William Austin Smith, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Sept. 27, 1922. 

. Harry Clarke Plum, d. at Hull’s 
Cove, Me., Aug. 10, 1922. 

. Walter Paul Frank, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Sept. 1, 1922. 

. Harry Edward Stephenson, d. at 
Braintree, Oct. 11, 1922. 

. Alvin Freeman Bailey, Jr., d. at 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 26, 1922. 


at Mt. 


. Milton Arthur Edwards, d. at New 


York, N.Y., July 3, 1922. 


. John Karl Jackson, d. at Pasadena, 


Cal., June 3, 1921. 


. Seney Plummer, LL.B., d. at New 


York, N.Y., Sept. 14, 1922. 
. Chester Haven Robinson, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 7, 1922. 


. Ralph Chantrey Rogerson, 5.B., 


d. at Redlands, Cal., Oct. 10, 1922. 
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1907. Maurice Fox Weiskopf, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 21, 1922. 

1913. Lester Galen Woodruff, d. at Ros- 
lindale, Oct. 5, 1922. 

1915. Wright McCormick, d. at Mexico 
City, Mexico, August, 1922. 

1915. William Madison Wood, Jr., d. at 
Reading, Aug. 15, 1922. 

1916. Van Tuy] Clarkson, d. at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Sept. 21, 1922. 

1916. Roger Virgil Pond, d. at Brookline, 
July 22, 1922. 

1921. Clarence Baker Stephenson, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 28, 1922. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1889. Frederick Anderegg, A.M., d. at 
Oberlin, Ohio, 1922. 

1897. Alfred Goldsborough Mayor, S.D., 
d. at Key West, Fla., June 24, 1922. 

1898. Charles Perkins Fountain, A.M., 
d. Dec. 25, 1921. 

1918. Francisco Azdrraga, A.M., d. at 
Pheenix, Ariz., Feb. 18, 1922. 


Scientific School 

1854. Charles Henry Hudson, d. at 
Knoxville, Tenn., Sept. 29, 1922. 

1877. William Candler Hodgkins, d. at 
Charleston, S.C., March 21, 1922. 

1877. John Fleming White, d. at Buffalo, 
N.Y., September, 1922. 

1909. Chia-t’ung Li, d. at Tientsin, 
China, 1917. 

1918. Ottomar Gay Hugo, d. at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., June 1, 1922. 


Law School 
1897. James Aldrich Pirce, d. at South 
Swansea, R.I., Aug. 24, 1922. 
1904. Percival Gates Barnard, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 7, 1922. 
1913. John Fine, d. at Mt. Pocono, Pa., 
July 12, 1922. 


Medical School 


1867. Lucius Fayette Clark Garvin, d. at 
Lonsdale, R.I., Oct. 2, 1922. 


1874. 


1876. 


1883. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1918. 


1877. 


1886. 


1916. 


1874. 


1906. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1885. 


1886. 





[December 


John Standish Foster Bush, d. at 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 20, 1922. 
Frederick Pfeiffer Biggs, d. at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, Sept. 16, 1908. 
John Trumbull, d. at Valparaiso, 
Chile, Feb. 26, 1920. 

John Richard Slattery, d. at Au- 
burndale, Sept. 11, 1922. 

Joseph Henry Cunningham, d. at 
London, Eng., Aug. 28, 1922. 
George Monroe Palmer, d. at 
Lynn, July 21, 1922. 

Robert Worthington Hastings, 
A.M., d. at Brookline, Oct. 13, 1922. 
Herbert John Keenan, d. at South 
Boston, Sept. 7, 1922. 

Frank William Anderson, d. at 
Roslindale, Sept. 29, 1922. 


Dental School 


Frank Perrin, d. at West Roxbury, 
Aug. 28, 1922. 

Waldo Elias Boardman, d. at 
Omaha, Neb., Aug. 14, 1922. 
Arthur Adolf Paul Held, d. at 
Brookline, Feb. 23, 1921. 


Divinity School 
George Milbury Gould, d. at At- 
lantic City, N.J., Aug. 8, 1922. 


Honorary Degree 


Henry Herbert Edes, A.M., d. at 
Cambridge, Oct. 13, 1922. 


Cemporarp {Hlembers 


The College 
William Henry Parsons, d. at 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 16, 1922. 
Charles Francis Hodges, d. at 
Brackettville, Tex., Nov. 9, 1919. 
Edward Ritchie Pope, d. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Aug. 17, 1922. 
Carroll Dunham, M.D., d. at 
Woking Eng., Sept. 5, 1922. 
William Bell Stewart, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Aug. 8, 1922. 
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1922] 


1887. William Henry Nagle, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Aug. 29, 1922. 

1892. Louis Adolphe Coerne, Ph.D., d. at 
Boston, Sept. 11, 1922. 

1897. Harold Barclay, d. at Biarritz, 
France, July 25, 1922. 

1899. Laurence Russell Reynolds, d. at 
Boston, Oct. 9, 1922. 

1902. Charles Cary Rumsey, d. at Floral 
Park, L.I., N.Y., Sept. 21, 1922. 

1902. Henry Duncan Wood, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 25, 1908. 

1907. George Warren Boynton, d. at 
North Yakima, Wash., Aug. 2, 
1922, 

1907. Albert Mason Harlow, d. at Con- 
cord, Oct. 18, 1922. f 

1914. Ernest Louis Fuller, d. at Malden, 

j Aug. 1, 1922. 

1919. James Russell Lowell MacDonald, 
d. at Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 29, 
1919. 

1923. Israel Satz, d. at New York, N.Y., 
July 23, 1922. 

1924. Vincent Bowditch Goldthwait, d. at 
Essex, N.Y., Aug. 9, 1922. 

1925. Jacob Vincent Nissenson, d. at St. 
Faustin, P.I., Can., Aug. 16, 1922. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1899-01. Hoyt Henderson Tucker, d.— 


August, 1917. 

1902-03. Lincoln Owen, d. at West Rox- 
bury, Oct. 18, 1922. 

1903-04, 05-06. Enrico Felice Attilio 
Rivoire, d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Jan. 4, 1917. 

1916-17. Charles Henry Jordan, d. at 
Oakland, Cal., Oct. 31, 1918. 


Scientific School 


1904. Howard Edward Huntington, d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., March 27, 1922. 


Law School 
1848-49. Christopher Columbus An- 
drews, d. at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 
21, 1922. 
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1863-64. Samuel McIntire Came, d. at 
Alfred, Me., Aug. 23, 1922. 
1870-71. Moses Abbott Wood, d. at 

Boston, Jan. 25, 1919. 

1879-80. Daniel Henry Felch, d. at 
Addy, Wash., March 6, 1920. 
1879-80. John Marshall, d. at Anchorage, 

Ky., Aug. 19, 1922. 

1889-90. Adolph Louis Benner, d. at 
Chicago, IIl., May 20, 1920. 
1891-92. Glenn Edward Plumb, d. at 

Washington, D.C., Aug. 1, 1922. 
1895-96. Charles Pennebaker Mottley, 
d. at Kamloops, B.C., Can., May 
29, 1921. 
1900-01. Francis Irvin Stults, d. at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., March 11, 1916. 


Medical School 


1860-61. Solon Osmond Richardson, d. at 
Wakefield, Oct. 1, 1922. 

1868-69. George Edgar Lothrop, d. at 
Boston, Aug. 3, 1922. 

1869-70, 71-78. William Davis Granger, 
d. at Squirrel Island, Me., July 30, 
1922. 

1877-78. Henry Dwight Wiggin, d. at 
Allston, Sept. 4, 1922. 

1920-22. Zenor Ramsey Miller, d. at 
Framingham, July 22, 1922. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 

Dr. Roger I. Lee, Henry K. Oliver 
Professor of Hygiene, is acting dean of the 
School of Public Health in the absence of 
Dean Edsall, who is abroad. Dr. Worth 
Hale is acting dean of the Medical School. 

Professor William E. Hocking, of the 
Department of Philosophy, is exchange 
professor to the Western colleges during 
the first half-year. 

Professor David G. Lyon has retired 
from active service as Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages; 
Professor William R. Arnold succeeds him. 

Dean C. N. Greenough of Harvard Col- 
lege has under him four assistant deans 
— David M. Little, Jr., ’18, in charge 
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of freshmen; P. P. Chase, ’00, in charge 
of sophomores; Delmar Leighton, °19, in 
charge of juniors and seniors; and E. R. 
Gay, °19, in charge of records. E. A. 
Whitney, ’17, who was an assistant dean 
last year, is now secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Electives. 

The Leatherbee lectures at the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
open to business men, cover this year traf- 
fic management and retail store problems. 

A crayon portrait of James Russell 
Lowell by S. W. Rauss, has been presented 
to the Harvard College Library by the 
family of Charles Eliot Norton. 

Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge is 
editor of the new quarterly review, Foreign 
Affairs: President Eliot had an article 
in the first number entitled “The Next 
American Contribution to Civilization.” 

A collection of medieval manuscripts 
and books bearing interesting signatures, 
from the library of Charles Sumner, has 
been on exhibition in the Treasure Room 
of the Widener Library. 

_ Professor A. E. Kennelly, of the Har- 
vard Engineering School, has been dec- 
orated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor in recognition of his services during 
the past year as exchange professor to 
France. 


[December 


Dr. Alexander H. Rice, ’98, has given a 
signal drum, used by the Indians of the 
Upper Amazon, to the Peabody Museum. 

Arthur Davison Ficke, ’04, curator of 
Japanese Prints at the Fogg Art Museum, 
held a loan exhibition of seventy-two 
Japanese color prints at the Museum 
during October. 

The Faculty of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto has awarded the Charles 
T. Mickle Fellowship for the current 
academic year to Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
Professor of Surgery in the Harvard 
Medical School. The fellowship is 
awarded to that member of the medical 
profession who in the opinion of the 
Faculty has during the preceding year 
brought about the greatest advance in the 
practice of medicine and surgery. Dr. 
Cushing will present the fellowship, which 
amounts to $1000, to whatever graduate 
of the University of Toronto the Faculty 
of that institution may select to study at 
the Harvard Medical School. 

Mr. W. B. Kurtz, of Philadelphia, has 
given five flags, of the United States, 
England, France, Italy, and Belgium, to 
the Widener Library in memory of his 
son, P. B. Kurtz, ’16, who was killed 
in action near Toul, France, May 22, 
1918. 
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Convepyaneers Title Busurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FrepEerick C. Bownpitcn, President 
Howarp K. Brown RoGER BLANEY, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 

















ESTABLISHED 1318 


CSG LOTHING? 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gourds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


Telephone Beach 4743 
Clothing Ready made or to Measure for Spring 


Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Light-weight Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats and Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags and Leather Goods 


Send for ‘Clothes and the Hour’? 
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“The best history I have 
seen written in the 


f&) 


English language.” 
—Frank Simonds 


TOVT- BIEN OV-'RIEN 





JOHN BUCHAN’S HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


«« Pronounced without hesitation the clearest, 
fairest, most scholarly and best written general 
work on the War yet published. It is the 
definite answer to the oft-repeated question: 
«Is there a good history of the war? I have 
been waiting to buy one.’’’ — Richmond 
News-Leader. 

««The willingness, nay, the eagerness with 
which Colonel Buchan gives to the American 


command at the battle front their full meed of 


praise will especially appeal to every American 
who reads this wonderful story. ‘This book 
will quickly take its place as the definitive and 
authoritative narrative of the causes and conduct 
of the Great World War.’’—Boston Transcript. 


«« Colonel Buchan has the gift of proportion and 
perspective. He knows what to bring out in 
relief, what to pass over as irrelevant. Never 
is he dull. Macaulay aimed to produce a his- 
tory as interesting as a modern novel, and his 
success was attested by the great sale of his 
volumes. Colonel Buchan is an apt pupil. His 
impartiality is one of his admirable traits. 

<¢ A well-rounded, informing and attractive his- 
tory of the conflict which will be indispensable 
to those who want to understand it.’? — New 
York Times. 

«« The first truly comprehensive and judicious 
account of the war in English.’? — Philadelphia 
North American. 





4 vols. Frontispiece in color and many maps. The set, $20.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





























Security 
and 
Service 





URING its ninety-one years, this bank has main- 
tained a position of financial strength by the 
practice of banking methods which assure to de- 
positors the security of their funds. On-this foundation, 
it has developed a broad range of service by which it 
seeks to promote the financial and business interests of 
its customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,500,000 


RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 


resident 


CHARLES H. BOWEN 


ice-President and Secretary 


WALDO F. GLIDDEN 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


RODOLPHE L. AGASSIZ 
Pres. Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. 


FRANK G. ALLEN 
Pres. Eastern Leather Co. 


HOBART AMES 
Pres. Ames Shovel & Tool Co. 


JOHN S. AMES 


— First National Bank, Easton, 


ass. 
A. G. BULLOCK 
airman Finance Committee, 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
Worcestez 
GEORGE E. CABOT 
Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, Real Estate 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
Vice-President 
GILMER CLAPP 
resident American Pneumatic 
Se:vice Co. 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


OFFICERS 
— B. CHAPIN 


Vice-Presideut 
ARTHUR BANCROFT 
Assistant Treasurer 

LEROY S. ILSLEY 


Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


LOUIS A. COOLIDGE 
Treasurer United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. 
CHARLES E. COTTING 
ee, Higginson & Co., Bankers 
GORDON DEXTER 
Trustee 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Jr. 
Vice-President New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
WILMOT R. EVANS, Jr. 
wyer 
RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
President 
S. HAROLD GREENE 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
FRANGIS R. HART 
Exec. Comm. United Fruit Co. 
ROBERT F. HERRICK, Jr. 
Saco-Loweli Shops 


Surplus $2,000,000 


WALTER TUFTS, Jr. 
Vice-President 

PLINY P. MASON 
Assistant Treasurer 

FRED K. BROWN 
Manager Bunker Hili Branch 


N. W. JORDAN 
JAMES LAWRENCE 
McFadden, Sands & Co., Cotton 
ame LELAND 
Vice-Chairman United States 
Rubber Co. 


JAMES A. PARKER 
Charles Head & Co., Bankers 
JOHN FORBES PERKINS 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
JOSEPH W. POWELL 
R. PAUL SNELLING 
Treasurer Textile Securities Co. 
—— W. STEARNS 
tearns Co. 
am. ‘ WAKEFIELD 
ice-Pres. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
WILLIAM WHITING 
Whiting Paper Co. 


ADVISORY BOARD — Bunker Hill Branch 


FRANK J. BARTLETT 
resident Boston Ice Co. 
MARCUS BEEBE 
Lucius Beebe & Sons 


WILLIAM P. HART 


President Charlestown Five Cents 
Savings Bank 


WILLIAM I. PALMER 


Treasurer Palmer & Parker Co, 
BENJAMIN F. WILD 














BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


PHILADELPHIA 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Estabrook & Co. 


24 Broad St. 


15 State St. 
New York 


Boston 











Municipal Bonds 
Corporation Bonds and Notes 


High Grade Preferred and One-Class Stocks 


Members Boston and New York 
Stock Exchanges 


Springfield New Bedford Providence Hartford 

















Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


30, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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THE MIND 
IN THE MAKING 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON P arkinson & Burr 


For over a year this remarkable book, which many 
have spoken of as “ changing the thought of the world,” 
has enjoyed the double distinction of being on all lists 
of best sellers and receiving the highest approbation of 
the world’s intellectual leaders. NVE STM E N T S E C U R ITI E S 

The author, a well-known historical student, outlines 
not the lives of forgotten kings and popes, wars and 
boundary lines, but the rise and fall of ideas, the com- 
ings and goings - —— and _— — have _ 
us an inescapable heritage. He makes plain the his- 
torical we for our intellectual undies and points 53 STATE STREET 
the way to controlling the mind by understanding it 
and the consequent lightening of the world’s burden of 
stupidity, blindness, and threatening disaster. 

H. G. Wells says: ‘‘ He takes much that was latent 


and crude in my mind and gives it texture and form 
and confidence.” BOSTON 
Wherever Books are Sold, $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Est. 1817 New York, N.Y. 


THE SEA-HAWK Tutoring for Harvard 


A bth -/ Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- 
TOneECe ¢ the Corsairs y class facilities for instruction and for living 
the modern Dumas accommodations for pupils from a distance. 


Address for descriptive booklet 
SABATINI William W. Nolen, A.M. 


1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 


You have a choice of three fy 
mosphere. 


excellently conducted hotels : 
Ln PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 
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1923 STYLES 








Fabrics 





Amoskeag 














have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets : 


AFC Ginghams_ Utility Ginghams StapleGinghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 


1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Grain Bags 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 


Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S.A. 
40 State St., Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Members of New York, Boston and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Investment 
Securities 


60 Congress St. 42 Broadway 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
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14 Million Horse Power 


is the capacity of steam power 
stations designed and built by 
Stone & Webster. This includes 
"4 million horse power in stations 
now under construction. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 





BATON ROUGE 
1,500 kw. 


HARTFORD 


DIVISION Zo 


WV 


HARTFORD ELECTRI 


SOUTH MEADOW 
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Preparatory and Professional Schools 





LAKE PLACID SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Sound College Preparatory Work 


The usual advantages of a small boarding school with the 


unusual advantages of year round OUTDOOR LIFE 


FALL AND SPRING 
In the Adirondacks, at Whiteface Inn on Lake Placid. 


Golf. Tennis. Boating. Athletics. 
Public Speaking. Debating. Music. 
WINTERS IN FLORIDA 
On Biscayne Bay, 5 miles south of Miami. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog to 


HERBERT L. MALCOLM, LAKE PLACID, N.Y. 





STUY VESANT 


WARRENTON VIRGINIA 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
Fifty miles west of Washington. 


EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, Open air Gymnasium, 
New Buildings. 
SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction, 
Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other Colleges. 
ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 
Tennis ; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 9 TO 13 
UPPER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 14 TO COLLEGE 
Terms $1000 Send for Catalog 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 





Harvard Dental School 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 


College or in any approved college or scientific school. 


All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours) ; Chemistry (six 
semester hours); and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 


Economics. 


A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 


college Physics. 


A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zoélogy and Botany) in an approved 
high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 

The fifty-fifth year of the school begins September 24, 1923. 

For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harvard Anidbersity 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following men will be admitted as special students, but not as candidates for 
a degree : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools. 

The School will open in 1923 on Monday, September 24. 

For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
41st year opens Sept. 24, 1923. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 














Vii 


ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commandsa view of the 
Concord River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Thorough preparation for College Entrance Board Examinations 


GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS 
Homemaking, Secretarial and Social Service 
Unusually attractive equipment. Five building 

For Iilustrated Book and Booklets descriptive of Courses address 


MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 





CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 
in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and . 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 


De Witt Clinton School 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 
A DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for College and Technical School 


Expert Teaching and Tutoring by Specialists 
in each College Entrance subject 


Afternoon supervised studies. Excellent opportunities 
for “gym” oaks athletics, skating. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hebberd take into their home at Newton- 
ville a small number of carefully selected desirable boys 
from 16 to 20 years. 


Address JOHN B. HEBBERD, A.M., Director 














Employs about 80 persons in 


to do business. 








LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


71-73 Murray St., New York 


periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them —to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 
| tracts or trade from a distance, 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION | 


8 Bosworth St., Boston 


reading more newspapers and 


Authors, Candidates, and others 


and want to know of chances | 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 


PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 


8. 


9: 


MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 
. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 


tions of all the Professional Schools. 


. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 


Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 


. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 


Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 


. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 


the more important works. 

The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarter/y in Sept., Dec., March, and June. 


Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 
Single Copies......... One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 


Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions .-, Twenty Cents. 
Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Of Permanent Value to the Student of History 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By HOWARD ROBINSON 


Under the Editorship of JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


Recently Published 


A survey of the growth of the British Empire from the first days of English oversea settle- 
ment to the present day. After the background of commercial and naval development is 
briefly traced, the evolution of colonial interests is followed through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with due attention to the influences of the Industrial Revolution and the 
Napoleonic struggle. Two-thirds of the book treats of the growth of the Empire in the past 
one hundred years. The rise of each great Dominion is carefully traced in separate chapters. 
The work is completed by a full treatment of the present-day imperial organization, and the 
effects of the war. 


475 pp. of text, 19 maps and 2 charts. Students’ Edition, $2.75. Library Edition, $3.50. 


MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 
By ABBOTT PAYSON USHER 


The first few chapters are devoted to the 
general problems of industrial history and 


Ninth Impression 


‘‘The book follows a much praised, rarely 
imitated example of Macaulay’s in making 
history as entertaining as fiction.... The 
subject matter covers all those problems that 
we have come to regard as most essential to 
an understanding of the human story, with 
scholarly fullness.” — The New Republic. 


the aspects of medizval and industrial or- 
ganization. The major part of Professor 
Usher’s valuable work, however, is devoted 
to subjects of practical, present-day interest, 
as: The Rise of Collective Bargaining, Com- 
binations and Monopolies, Incomes and 
Wages. 





Students’ Edn., $3.75. Library Edn., $5.00 Students’ Edn., $3.00; Library Edn., $5.00 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By FREDERIC L. PAXSON 


“For the political events of the time, Professor Paxson’s narrative is admirable. It is ade- 
quate, well-proportioned, impartial, and readable. ... Our national career from the close of the 
Civil War to the close of the World War will for a generation form the subject of many his- 
tories, but few of similar length are likely to surpass in excellence and attractiveness this vol- 
ume by Professor Paxson.” — WILLIAM A. DUNNING in the /udependent and Weekly Review. 


Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, Illustrated, $5.00 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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For the Business Man and Student of Affairs 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Financing Mechanism of International Commerce 
By Epaar S. Furniss, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


With an Introduction by ALLYN A. YouNG 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


12mo. 409 pp. $2.50 


A utr and well-proportioned account of the principal operations of the foreign 
exchange market, valuable not only to the business man concerned with foreign 
trade, but to students of our national welfare. 

“This book is a valuable addition to the literature of a subject which is more and 
more compelling attention from business men and students of foreign trade.” — 
Harry T. Collins, in The Annals of the American Academy. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ACCOUNTING 


By WILLIAM Morse CoLeg, A.M. 


Professor of Accounting in Harvard University 
Author of ‘Accounts: Their Construction and Interpretation.” 


8vo. xi+434 pp. $3.50 


Tuis is a book for the student or business man who wants to understand the 
principles on which all accounting is based. While it deals with fundamentals, it 
is not superficial. It does not avoid a matter because it is abstract or difficult, 
but explains every detail very carefully and very thoroughly. 

* Professor Cole’s book is a welcome contribution to the philosophy of accounts, 
and is an illustration of the type of book that will justify publication.” — John 
Madden, Assistant Dean, and formerly head of the Department of Accounting, 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York University, New York. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE INDUS- 
TRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Asppott PAyson UsHER, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


8vo. Maps and Graphs. xxii+529+xxxiv pp. 
Students’ Edition, $3.00. Library Edition, $5.00 


“Tr is unfortunately true that most work of this kind finds its biggest outlet in 
college classrooms. If most business men were able to command information 
regarding the progress of industrialism in the past, future progress would be even 
more rapid, and the world would be a much better place in which to live. This 
history of industrialism from its early stages is exceptionally well written and 
should prove intensely interesting to executives from the highest to the lowest, in 
any organization. The descriptions of the earliest methods of carrying on business 
are decidedly illuminating.”—- U.S. Bulletin Service. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New. York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE UNDERSTANDING OF RELIGION |g 
\ Edwin Tenney Brewster (Harvard, ’92) y 


\ 
My A book that will give the average man and woman a foundation for W 
W religious beliefs more solid than the crumbling walls of dogma. $1.50 W 
J) OUT OF THE NIGHT | PUTTER PERKINS J 
V7] Frederick Orin Bartlett (Harvard, ’00) Kenneth Brown (Harvard ’91) 0 
W A record of personal experiences Astory of the golfer and for every W 
W — en og a Pye one who likes a good laugh. ies W 
Ny a) 
W| VENIZELOS —_— ___ PRELUDES |W 
W —e Adams John Drinkwater W 
W : viagerne A notable new group of 7] 
This new, up-to-date : r] 
W edition is invaluable to poems by the English W) 
WO} those who wish to un- poet, playwright, and  |(@J 
Vy) derstand the Near East- lecturer; author of W 
ern situation. $4.50 “Abraham Lincoln.” 0 
$1.25 





IRELAND'S vac” if 
4 Sadia SABATIN FLAME (\) 











(y 
if) ; alin meant **The Modern Dumas” Robert Haven (N\ 
This new edition brought Schauffl ()) 
(i\ down to 1923, gives a To all lovers of romance and cnauller 
(a complete, impartial, and stirring adventure we recom- New poems, together ih 
(r\ readable survey of Irish mend: — with a rigorous selection (\) 
(\ history. $3.00 THE SEA-HAWK from Schauffler’s former (\) 
Ht _ SIR DOUGLAS Engh among Corsi inthe days —_ —_ “ 
(| 0! ueen bess. 2.00 
f\) COMMAND CAPTAIN BLOOD | THE LUCKY |@ 
(\ George A. B. Dewar omg romance of the pope NUMBER (\) 
(| “A wonderfully brilliant THE SNARE ~ lan Hay Beith (a\ 
i —— yong A thrilling tale of Wellington Thirteen delightful short (\) 
(a France.”’—Boston Tran- and the picturesque era of, the stories by the author of () 
") script. 2vols. $10.00 Napoleonic Wars. ae “A Man’s Man.” $2.00 (a 


‘. HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR [ff 
fy John Buchan A 


(\ “* Pronounced without hesitation the clearest, fairest, most scholarly and (\ 
best written general work on the war yet published. It is the definite /\) 

\ answer to the oft-repeated question: ‘Is there a good history of the 

(\) War?’ ’’—Richmond News-Leader. 4 vols. $20.00 () 
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' Reputation 
is what others Say We are. 


Character i is what we are. 
The nviable reputation. of 





is the result of character, or as we usually say — 
quality. It is the finest possible blend of upland- 
grown coffees roasted to a turn and packed in our 
double sealed square package bearing the picture of 
the White House. Sold in every State. 


“‘None Better At Any Price’’ 


For any occasion requiring teas, serve White House 
Teas. They give supreme satisfaction. Five favorite 
varieties. Always in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. sealed canisters. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 1 =TO}- 5 KO), Een Os | (OV NOLO) 














HEWINS & HOLLIS 1 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS | 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, Boston 














TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 
A Quarter Century Record of Success 
Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard 
Examinations } 
Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. | 


GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 2 WILLIAM W. NOLEN r | 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 Telephone University 0627 






HINCKLEY & WOODS 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 
Attractive Winter and Midsummer Rates. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


115 Devonshire St. 17 Wall St. 
216 Berkeley St. 45 East 42nd St. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
10 Weybosset St. 
PROVIDENCE 





Government Bonds 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON 
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CAN ‘YOU PAY- 


YOUR DEBT 5? 


Bs jie’ diuehte ok Siew Wie ley aad WS bases In 
Foi A cept lt id ae 
as business paper and must be met as promptly. Default in either case is disastrous ; 
the defaulting business man ceases to have credit and goes out of business; the social 
or moral or political defaulter just disappears. 
Few realize that being bom puts us in debt. 


No fault of ours, but a fact. Dame Nature issues our paper as soon as we utter that 
first cry. No wonder it is a cry of fear. That paper really constitutes a more serious 


~ obligation than any other promise to pay we ever issue. 


IT HAS NO SPECIFIC DUE DATE 


But it will certainly mature ; twill not be forgten or lat or dearoyed by fre, nor 
will it be forgiven. 

It may mature to-morrow ; it may nof: mature in forty years. 

The average man has to shake himself together to realize that any such obligation 
exists. Think a moment! 

Who paid for your upbringing ? — Did you? 
Who paid for your education ? — Did you ? 

Possibly in part if you worked your way through college. But having graduated from 
college or elsewhere, you (the average boy) go to work. Now, perhaps, you break even; 
you do not yet begin to repay what you owe; you can't. 

Then you start in business. Obligations rapidly multiply; you begin to understand 
what a dollar means and especially you learn that you must pay your debts. 

Then. (if you are so fortunate) you marry and then again, perhaps, children come. 
Obligation now piles on obligation. 

No one can properly meet those obligations but you. Suppose you die 
one fine day. Then your family will discover the due date of your paper. 


IT WILL ALL MATURE AT THAT MOMENT 


Have you made provision for that? 

Can your estate pay up? 

If not, who will pay ? 

Somebody must, IT’S THE LAW. If you don't know who will 

what form that payment may take, ask any agent of the New York Life. iL fey 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 






















































Established 1862 


Jewelers - ‘Silversmiths 


For sixty years this shop has served a discriminating 
and appreciative clientele as a Fifth Avenue establish- 
ment, with an atmosphere of Friendliness, Courtesy, 
and Helpfulness, where a carefully selected and varied 
stock is displayed and offered at attractive prices. 


It has always been the policy of this shop to make it 
one in which selections — be they simple or elaborate, 


whether for gifts or for personal possession — can be a 


made: with ease and comfort. 


Individual attention is given to correspondence with 
the same thoughtfulness as if the call were in person. 


Our shop has been recently remodeled, and you are 
cordially invited to inspect it; the stock has been 
chosen to meet the appeal of the Christmas Season. - a 


Firetu Avenue AT 47TH reser 
New York 





